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PREFACE 
TO  THE  FRENCH  EDITION 

Le  Guide  des  Nerveux  et  des  Scrupuleux.  The  title 
should  secure  success  to  this  work — a  work  of  actual 
interest,  a  valuable  work.  It  is  the  result  of  experi- 
ence, and  this  is  not  its  least  important  quality. 
When  I  first  met  Father  Raymond  in  Germany,  he 
was  in  a  most  critical  state  of  neurosis,  and  is 
consequently  well  able  to  understand  the  physical 
and  moral  torture  which  fills  with  despair  those 
unfortunate  people  who  are  so  affected.  As  soon 
as  he  had  recovered,  his  charity  impelled  him  to 
offer  a  helping  hand  to  the  same  class  of  patients, 
whom  he  calls  his  dear  friends,  by  pointing  out  to 
them  the  system  they  should  follow  in  order  to 
counteract  the  evil  at  its  source. 

Father  Raymond  was  well  equipped  for  his  work, 
inasmuch  as  he  speaks  several  languages,  and  in 
an  experience  of  fifteen  years  he  has  been  called 
upon  to  receive  the  confidence  of  thousands  of 
nervous  patients  coming  from  various  parts  of  the 
globe  to  Woerishofen,  which  owes  its  celebrity  to 
the  name  and  work  of  Father  Kneipp.  Every  day 
his  store  of  knowledge  was  enriched  by  some  new 
phase  of  distinct  character,  for  neurosis  is  of  such 
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a  nature  that  almost  every  case  is  different.  Hence 
it  is  not  surprising  that  his  work,  besides  possessing 
the  merit  of  being  written  in  a  sober,  clear,  and  pre- 
cise style,  and  illustrated  by  many  quotations  from 
ancient  and  modern  authors,  from  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures and  Doctors  of  the  Church,  describes  various 
aspects  of  neurosis  in  both  an  exact  and  a  striking 
manner.  The  author  sets  out  with  a  consideration 
on  suffering,  in  some  degree  inevitable  for  all. 
Even  here — if  one  knows  how  to  read  between  the 
lines— it  is  clear  that  the  writer  understands  per- 
fectly the  great  moral  cause  of  neurosis — namely, 
ignorance  of  the  laws  which  govern  human  destiny. 
Parents  are  the  first  offenders  in  this  respect,  by 
making  it  a  principle  for  themselves  that  they  must 
spare  the  child  even  the  slightest  pain.  The  soft- 
ness of  modern  training  often  stifles  all  individual 
initiative.  Later  on,  in  the  school  which  knows 
little  of  God,  the  child  is  well  instructed  as  to  his 
rights,  whilst  his  duties  are  lightly  passed  over.  He 
is  taught  to  use  all  means  to  attain  to  worldly 
happiness,  and  learns  that  all  actions  that  conduce 
to  this  are  truly  good.  A  materialistic  philosophy 
will  teach  him  that  man  is  all-sufficient  for  himself, 
and  should  look  to  no  other  guide  than  his  reason. 
The  result  is  that  the  youth  of  twenty  is  puffed  out 
with  pride  like  an  inflated  balloon  that  will  not 
stand  the  slightest  pricking.  But  he  does  not  go 
far  without  encountering  the  prickings  of  deceptions 
and  contradictions  of  every  kind.  The  man  whose 
will  is  not  firmly  set  on  the  solid  basis  of  faith  will 
easily  fall  a  victim  to  some  form  of  neurosis,  and 
all  the  more  easily  if  he  is  already  weakened,  either 
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by  heredity  or  by  the  way  in  which  he  has  been 
brought  up. 

Father  Raymond  describes  for  us  the  unfortunate 
nerve-sufferer — sometimes  dejected  and  sometimes 
elated,  a  prey  to  the  agonizing  terrors  of  lack  of 
will-power  and  of  fear,  and  all  the  more  discouraged 
as  he  finds  that  he  is  generally  regarded  as  a  victim 
of  his  own  imaginings.  The  writer's  description  is 
excellent,  perhaps  a  little  too  brief  where  he  treats 
of  obsessions,  but  still  quite  sufficient  to  let  the 
patients  see  that  their  pains  are  understood  and 
appreciated.  And  is  not  this  the  first  step  towards 
easing  them  ? 

The  chapter  on  hysteria  is  well  documented, 
and  gratitude  is  due  to  the  author  for  his  treat- 
ment, because  the  subject  is  still  very  complicated. 
More  than  sixty  different  definitions  of  hysteria  are 
advanced,  and  we  have  not  yet  come  to  the  end 
of  them.  Father  Raymond  knows  the  hysterical 
patient  by  experience  rather  than  by  definition,  and 
he  is  able  to  determine  his  character  by  actual 
facts.  Inconstancy,  egotism,  untruthfulness,  must 
give  way  to  suggestion,  which  is  only  lightly  touched 
upon.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  author 
had  no  intention  of  producing  a  merely  learned 
treatise.  Those  who  have  to  deal  with  patients 
should  follow  out  his  advice  to  the  letter.  The 
saying  of  the  Latin  poet  may  well  be  applied  to 
him: 

"  Homo  sum  humani  nihil  a  me  alienum  puto  " 
(I  am  human,  and  nothing  human  do  I  consider 
foreign  to  me). 

The  charity  and  experience  of  the  priest,  together 
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with  the  ability  of  a  psychologist,  are  conspicuous 
in  the  study  of  scruples  and  the  scrupulous.  Sufferers 
under  this  affliction  are  but  seldom  understood  by 
medical  men,  and  do  not  always  receive  the  en- 
lightened counsel  of  which  they  stand  so  much  in 
need.  Directors  of  conscience  are  under  an  obliga- 
tion to  study  the  question  of  scruples,  or  they  ex- 
pose themselves,  by  lack  of  sufficient  knowledge,  to 
make  mistakes  of  which  even  the  least  is  of  enor- 
mous consequence,  when  it  is  remembered  that 
their  chief  role  is  to  convey  peace  of  conscience. 
The  conscience  of  the  scrupulous  is  tormented  by 
doubt  and  fear,  and  this  fear  is  increased  tenfold 
when  the  danger  of  sacrilege  or  some  terrible 
punishment  is  held  as  a  menace  over  them.  Father 
Raymond  is  well  acquainted  with  this  evil,  and  he 
insists  with  emphasis  on  the  genuine  remedy — 
confidence.  In  effect  this  is  the  saving  balm  that 
heals  such  wounds.  The  patient  must  acquire 
confidence  in  Divine  providence,  in  his  physician 
and  his  Director,  and  then  also,  with  a  new  idea 
of  his  own  powers,  he  must  learn  confidence  in  him- 
self. Confidence  will  lead  him  to  obey,  and  obedi- 
ence is  the  only  efficacious  means  of  cure.  I  myself 
always  follow  this  procedure,  and  in  so  doing  I 
must  say  I  have  obtained  some  remarkable  results, 
of  which  I  may  mention  two  recent  cases  of  Prot- 
estants, of  whom  one  was  a  victim  of  religious 
mania  (folie  mystique),  and  the  other  was  intensely 
scrupulous. 

The  chapters  that  follow  are  of  as  deep  an  in- 
terest as  the  others.  They  treat  of  the  great 
problem  of  human   destiny,   and  give  evidence  of 
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the  author's  profound  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart,  and  of  his  ardent  zeal  for  the  good  of  his 
neighbour.  The  "  Guide  "  will  be  read  with  profit 
both  by  the  sick  and  by  the  healthy.  It  will  also 
be  most  useful  to  directors  of  conscience,  and  even 
to  medical  men,  because  it  contains  counsels  of 
undoubted  excellence,  put  forward  with  great 
breadth  of  view  and  perfect  tolerance.  Thus  a 
former  professor  of  theology  at  Cologne  could  say: 
"  The  perusal  of  this  work  is  of  international 
interest,  and  is  proof  of  the  author's  experience, 
prudence,  and  charity."  A  Protestant  said  to  me 
one  day:  "I  salute  that  religious  every  time  I 
meet  him,  because  I  cannot  but  feel  respect  for  the 
man  who  has  written  such  a  book."  Whatever  be 
the  reader's  religion,  he  must  gather  from  this  book 
the  great  benefit  of  an  increase  of  calm  and  hope. 

He  will  learn  to  look  to  the  future  life  and  take 
courage,  with  tranquillity  in  his  soul  and  new 
strength  in  his  will. 

I  conclude  this  brief  sketch  by  expressing  to  the 
author  my  hope  that  this  new  edition  may  be  as 
speedily  exhausted  as  the  preceding,  and  this 
includes  also  a  good  wish  to  his  readers. 

Dr.  A.  MASQUIN. 


Institut  Neurotherapeutique  de  St.  Didier, 
Vaucluse, 

May  10,  1909. 
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No  one  rejoices  more  than  I  at  the  success  of  your 
book,  to  the  production  of  which  I  encouraged  you 
as  much  as  I  could.  Our  friendship  at  the  same 
time  moves  me  to  add  my  congratulations  to  those 
of  your  eminent  critics.  The  true  worth  of  both 
substance  and  form,  and  your  tone  of  sincerity 
and  kindness  throughout,  quite  justify  the  very 
favourable  judgments  that  have  been  pronounced 
upon  it.  You  tell  me  I  had  the  gift  of  prophecy 
when  I  foresaw  your  success,  and  you  were  un- 
willing to  believe  it.  But  your  experience  and 
knowledge  were  too  well  known  to  me  to  admit  of 
any  doubt  as  to  the  result.  Besides,  I  knew  that, 
as  a  linguist,  you  have  been  able  to  study  neurosis 
in  persons  of  various  nationalities,  amongst  which 
our  civilization  spreads  this  disease  more  and  more. 
We  have  often  exchanged  thoughts  on  these  sub- 
jects and  on  the  various  affections  that  afflict  our 
age.  You  will  remember  our  philosophical  talks  in 
the  lovely  woods  or  charming  meadows  around 
Wcerishofen.  .  .  .  Then  I  recollect  that  I  have 
often  seen  patients  coming  away  cheerful  from  a 
visit  to  your  room  in  the  old  monastery.  In  these 
pages  I  find  you,  as  I  have  always  known  you,  kind 
and  sympathetic.     Your  book  is  the  work  of  a  safe 
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and  experienced  director  of  souls.  It  also  has  its 
scientific  value,  and  medical  men  have  been  sur- 
prised at  your  publication.  You  did  not  expect 
that  your  book  would  attract  their  attention,  as 
your  chief  object  was  to  be  of  service  to  the  sick. 
But  notice  has  been  taken  of  it  because  it  treats  of 
new  aspects  of  a  subject  which  is  not  by  any  means 
commonplace.  You  here  express  the  thoughts  of 
many  medical  men — I  might  say  of  all — who  study 
their  patients  thoroughly — namely,  that  in  these 
matters  the  psychological  aspect  is  of  the  highest 
importance,  and,  I  venture  to  say,  essential  to 
success  in  treatment.  The  contempt  of  this  doc- 
trine has  been  responsible  for  many  failures,  of 
which  nervous  patients  have  rightly  complained 
when  they  found  that  various  medicines  have  done 
them  no  good  whatever.  The  excellence  of  your 
book  consists  in  the  fact  that  you  indicate  the 
claims  to  consideration  of  that  interior  world  to 
which  our  thoughts,  sentiments,  and  volition  belong, 
and  which  governs  the  external.  .  .  . 

You  here  propose  to  the  modern  sceptic  a  new 
remedy  for  the  nervous  disorders  which  are  the 
outcome  of  our  extremes  of  civilization.  The 
remedy  is  the  simplicity  of  mind,  of  which  the 
Gospel  speaks,  and  that  faith  which  is  a  lever  of 
such  extraordinary  power.  There  is  no  doubting 
the  happy  results  that  these  means  have  effected. 
You  place  before  the  nervous  patient  that  Divine 
goodness  which  wills  the  salvation  of  all  men,  and 
which  offers  an  increase  of  aid  in  proportion  to  the 
danger  incurred.  For  in  the  time  of  depression, 
which  none  can  totally  avoid,  the  best  support  is 
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the  hope  of  that  better  life  which  can  be  obtained 
through  these  trials.  The  apprehension  of  an 
attainable  good  inspires  the  faculties  with  im- 
mensely increased  energy,  whilst  the  fear  of  evil 
has  the  opposite  effect,  disturbs  the  whole  mental 
system,  and  especially  injures  the  will. 

You  regard  these  patients  as  labouring  under 
errors,  and  therefore  deserving  of  all  pity.  Especi- 
ally is  this  true  in  the  case  of  the  scrupulous,  who 
have  an  entirely  false  idea  of  religion.  Your 
chapters  touching  this  subject  are  a  masterpiece 
of  observation  and  analysis.  .  .  . 

All  phases  of  nerve  trouble  have  been  examined. 
.  .  .  Whilst  indicating  the  means  of  treating  these 
affections,  it  was  but  right  that  you  should  insist 
upon  the  union  of  effort  on  the  part  of  priest  and 
doctor.  .  .  . 

Psychotherapy  has  been  amply  vindicated  as  a 
separate  study.  And  when  it  is  considered  how 
many  qualities  are  needed  to  direct  nerve  patients, 
it  would  seem  that  we  must  infer  that  few  persons 
are  capable  of  succeeding  well  with  it.  All  the 
qualities  of  the  deep  thinker  and  of  the  skilful 
physician  are  here  brought  into  play.  Sound  judg- 
ment, method,  ingenuity,  and  knowledge,  are  all 
required  in  a  high  degree.  On  the  other  hand, 
these  cases  call  for  tact,  kindness,  and  industry, 
devotedness,  friendliness,  and  much  patience,  and 
that  peculiar  gift  by  which  one  is  able  to  understand 
the  patient  and  gain  his  confidence.  In  all  this 
there  is  no  better  preparation  than  to  have  experi- 
enced the  trouble  oneself,  for  that  confers  naturally 
the  tone  of  sincerity,  of  solicitude,  and  tenderness 
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towards  one's  fellow- sufferers.  And  in  this  respect, 
dear  reverend  Father,  you  have  an  advantage  over 
many  others.  .  .  . 

If  I  might  hazard  an  hypothesis  on  the  nature  of 
neurosis,  I  would  say  that  perhaps  that  magnetic 
or  psychical  force  which  I  have  studied  in  my  last 
work  plays  here  an  important  part.  In  any  case, 
it  is  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  moral  part  of  our 
nature  is,  as  it  were,  the  con  ducting- wire — the  only 
essential  agent  in  dealing  with  cases  of  this  class. 
That  idea  of  good  which  shines  forth  at  the  highest 
point  of  the  psychical  world  explains  and  influences 
all  the  phenomena  of  that  world.  It  is  certain 
that  the  will  which  is  kept  in  conformity  with  the 
laws  of  this  goodness  can  never  go  astray.  I 
believe  myself  that  the  practice  of  true  psycho- 
therapy consists,  first,  in  the  breaking  down  of 
egotism,  and  this  may  be  difficult,  inasmuch  as 
this  egotism  is  often  screened  by  brilliant  talents 
and  defended  by  subtle  reasonings;  then,  secondly, 
in  teaching  the  patient  how  to  become  more  vir- 
tuous, and  instructing  him  how  to  pray.  .  .  . 

DOCTEUR  BONNAYME. 

[Specialist  in  maladies  of  nerves 
and  stomach.) 
Avenue  Felix-Faure,  190, 
Lyon, 
May  24,  1909. 
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Sir, 

The  reading  of  your  interesting  work  has 
given  me  much  pleasure.  You  know  that  we  start 
from  quite  different  standpoints — you  a  religious 
of  the  Order  of  St.  Dominic,  and  I  a  freethinker, 
brought  up  in  Protestantism.  But  in  spite  of  this 
fundamental  difference,  I  often  find  myself  more  in 
agreement  with  religious  persons  than  with  those 
non-thinking  people  who  wrongly  style  themselves 
freethinkers.  I  shall  make  a  point  of  placing  your 
book  in  the  hands  of  those  of  my  patients  who  suffer 
from  scruples,  however  little  religious  faith  they 
may  have,  and  you  will  be  an  aid  to  me  in  my 
work. 

I  hope  you  will  soon  bring  out  a  French  edition, 

as  the  majority  of  my  patients  are  French,  and  I 

beg  of  you  to  let  me  know  as  soon  as  the  work 

appears,  etc. 

PROFESSOR  DUBOIS. 

{Professor  of  Neuropathies  in  the 
University  of  Berne.) 
Berne, 
July  28,  1907. 
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"  If  I  lie  down  to  sleep,  I  shall  say :  When  shall  I  arise  ? 
and  again  I  shall  look  for  the  evening,  and  shall  be  rilled 
with  sorrows  even  till  darkness." — Job  vii.  4. 

"  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn,  for  they  shall  be  com- 
forted."— Matt.  v.  5. 

Nearly  all  theologians,  preachers,  and  ascetical 
writers,  have  dealt  with  the  subject  of  suffering, 
and  numerous  and  able  works  are  already  available 
upon  this  inexhaustible  theme.  The  present  writer 
would  not  have  attempted  to  add  to  these  did  he 
not  feel  that  there  is  still  a  special  and  practical 
aspect  of  the  matter  which  has  not  been  sufficiently 
worked  out,  and  which  yet  is  of  very  real  interest 
to  a  certain  class  of  sufferers.  At  the  same  time 
this  is  only  intended  for  a  simple,  practical  guide, 
to  be  easily  brought  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  not 
an  exhaustive  treatise  on  a  very  complex  question. 
A  good  deal  had  to  be  said  here  on  suffering  in 
general,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  matter  in 
hand. 

Throughout  these  pages  the  only  object  has  been 
to  offer  some  help  to  a  class  of  sufferers  who  are 
sadly  in  need  of  it,  and  are  the  less  likely  to  obtain 
it,  because  they  so  often  bear  no  external  sign  that 
would  distinguish  them  from  the  healthiest. 

The  nature  and  consequences  of  nervous  affiic- 
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tions  have  been  dwelt  upon  at  some  length,  in  order 
that  our  readers  may  recognize  that  the  advice  is 
not  put  forward  without  a  knowledge  of  their  ail- 
ments. In  this  way  it  is  hoped  that  confidence  may 
be  aroused  in  the  remedies  proposed. 

If  this  work,  which  lays  no  claim  to  literary  or 
scientific  worth,  shall  prove  to  be  of  any  service  in 
aiding  and  comforting  a  single  patient,  it  must  be 
attributed  to  those  many  other  patients  who  have 
honoured  the  writer  with  their  confidence,  and 
urged  him  to  publish  these  pages;  for,  in  effect, 
these  pages  are  but  the  outcome  of  the  interviews 
that  the  writer  has  had  with  numbers  of  patients 
during  long  years  spent  in  this  cosmopolitan  insti- 
tute. And  here  the  author  is  pleased  to  find  an 
opportunity  of  expressing  his  deep  respect  for  the 
founder,  Monsignor  Kneipp,  whose  name  is  known 
throughout  the  world,  and  who,  whilst  being  as  a 
zealous  priest  a  close  imitator  of  his  Divine  Master, 
was  also  by  his  work  a  benefactor  to  the  human 
race. 

It  may  be  claimed  that  the  work  is  based  on  a 
long  experience  obtained  by  personal  suffering  and 
the  observation  of  numerous  other  patients.  Be- 
sides this,  the  author  founds  his  doctrine  on  theology, 
on  the  teaching  of  Saints  and  masters  of  the  spiri- 
tual life,  and  also  on  the  best  principles  of  the  most 
recent  medical  works  which  treat  of  these  subjects. 

In  the  hope  that  some  sufferers  may  be  benefited, 
the  author  humbly  lays  this  his  work  at  the  feet  of 
that  noblest  of  God's  creatures  who  has  suffered 
more  than  all,  and  best  understands  the  mystery 
of  the  Cross.     She  whom  the  Church  in  this  '*  vale 
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of  tears "  invokes  as  "  Mother  of  Sorrows/'  and 
"  Queen  of  Martyrs/'  is  well  able  to  feel  for  us  and 
succour  us.  Hence  with  the  greatest  confidence  we 
may  ask  the  "Consoler  of  the  Afflicted,"  the  "  Health 
of  the  Sick/'  to  have  compassion  upon  us,  pray  for 
us,  and  to  help  us  to  carry  our  cross  and  turn  our 
trials  to  merit.  Moved  by  our  prayers,  may  she 
obtain  for  us  that  we  may  celebrate  with  her  and 
all  lovers  of  the  Cross,  throughout  eternity,  the 
triumphs  of  the  Cross  of  her  Son  and  the  "  infinite 
mercies  of  the  Lord/'  and  sing  that  canticle  which 
the  choirs  of  angels  may  not  sing,  but  is  reserved 
to  them  that  have  borne  their  trials  with  patience. 

The  author  would  take  advantage  of  this  new 
edition  to  answer  some  remarks  that  have  been 
made  regarding  his  work. 

i.  It  has  been  said  that  the  question  of  personal 
responsibility  has  been  omitted,  and  thereby  the 
scientific  value  of  the  book  diminished. 

This  matter  was  designedly  left  aside.  It  is  a 
problem  that  is  calculated  to  embarrass  the  best 
equipped  and  most  balanced  minds,  whereas  these 
pages  must  be  of  such  a  nature  that  they  can  be 
safely  placed  in  the  hands  of  persons  who  are 
nervous  and  scrupulous,  and  whose  imaginations 
are  beyond  all  control.  Being  victims  of  fear,  they 
are  liable  to  see  and  retain  whatever  is  likely  to 
trouble  them.  Place  before  them  any  theory  re- 
garding responsibility,  and  they  would  only  be 
impressed  by  the  thought  of  the  obligations  and 
their  serious  consequences.  The  cases  which  ex- 
empt from  responsibility  would  escape  their  notice 
altogether.     The  effect  would  be  very  similar  to 
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that  produced  by  a  mission  or  retreat,  when  the 
sermons  or  instructions  on  the  Four  Last  Things 
will  strike  their  imaginations  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  leave  no  room  for  anything  else,  and  the  only 
result  is  an  aggravation  of  their  trouble.  For  the 
same  reason  it  is  here  laid  down  that  patients 
should  not  read  books  of  moral  theology  or  of 
medicine.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  the  aim 
of  the  author  to  speak  in  these  pages  in  the  clearest 
and  simplest  manner,  and  to  say  nothing  which 
could  in  any  way  trouble  the  mind. 

2.  It  has  been  objected  that  the  book  contains 
too  many  quotations. 

The  answer  to  this  is  again  that  the  book  is — in 
part,  at  least — addressed  to  patients  who  have  in 
many  instances  lost  confidence  in  both  director 
and  doctor.  Whilst  giving  the  fruit  of  his  own 
experience,  the  author  has  thought  it  well,  and 
even  needful,  to  throw  in  all  the  weight  of  the 
teaching  of  Saints  and  experts  whose  authority  is 
beyond  dispute. 

3.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  some  considera- 
tions, at  times  drawn  out  to  some  length,  have  no 
direct  bearing  on  the  subject  in  hand. 

The  necessity  for  this  arises  from  the  fact  that 
so  many  persons  are  found  deficient  in  the  knowledge 
of  certain  simple  truths  which  lie  at  the  very  basis 
of  a  faithful  fulfilment  of  their  duty.  For  instance, 
it  is  useless  to  speak  of  resisting  temptation  to  one 
who  has  not  clearly  grasped  the  distinction  between 
a  temptation  and  a  sin.  Or,  again,  it  is  hopeless 
to  deal  with  the  defects  of  prayer  while  the  nature 
and  qualities  of  prayer  are  but  vaguely  understood. 
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To  brace  up  the  courage  of  our  patients  no  better 
means  can  be  applied  than  insistence  on  the  value 
of  suffering,  and  on  the  relation  of  this  empty  and 
transitory  life  to  a  future.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  the  notes  which  have  been  frequently 
introduced  throughout  the  work. 


Fr.  V.  RAYMOND. 


WCERISHOFEN    (BAVARIA) 

May  i,  1909. 
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PART   I 

INTRODUCTION 

ON  SUFFERING 

As  early  as  the  second  century  of  our  era  Galen 
declared  that  the  eye  alone  was  subject  to  one  hun- 
dred and  twelve  maladies.  Pliny  reckoned  three 
hundred  ills  that  wage  war  against  man  without 
truce  or  pity,  tending  to  fetter  him  in  his  natural 
functions,  to  derange  or  ruin  the  faculties  and 
forces  that  he  has  received  from  his  Creator. 

Doctors,  moralists,  and  ascetical  students  to- 
gether would  never  succeed  in  counting  or  classify- 
ing all  the  evils  and  pains  of  the  moral  and  physical 
orders.  The  trials  that  are  visited  upon  the  human 
race  and  that  are  the  natural  accompaniment  of  the 
individual  in  his  course  towards  his  eternal  destiny 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  defy  computation. 
"  Man  born  of  a  woman,"  says  Holy  Scripture, 
"  living  for  a  short  time,  is  filled  with  many 
miseries."1 

With  the  advance  of  medical  science  human  afflic- 
tions appear  in  fresh  complexity.     They  multiply 

1  Job  xiv.  i. 
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in  proportion  as  man  wanders  from  the  normal  con- 
ditions of  life,  as  he  creates  new  needs  for  himself, 
and  seeks  to  substitute  for  the  morality  of  the 
Gospel  that  which  is  termed  the  "  morality  of 
nature/'  leading  little  by  little,  but  infallibly,  in 
the  end  to  paganism,  with  all  its  shame. 

To  form  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  these  ailments, 
we  need  only  glance  at  the  number  of  our  hospitals, 
asylums,  and  prisons,  or  run  through  a  catalogue 
of  works  on  medicine.  The  publications  that  treat 
of  one  affliction  alone — so  recent  in  its  develop- 
ment as  to  be  termed  a  "modern  malady" — 
would  suffice  to  fill  a  library.  We  refer  to  the  sub j  ect 
we  are  treating  in  these  pages. 

We  all  know  that  suffering  always  has  existed, 
and  will  continue  to  exist.  The  madman  and  the 
infidel  alone  are  so  devoid  of  sense  as  to  hope  to 
escape  from  it,  or  to  blame  as  the  cause  of  it  God, 
or  their  surroundings,  or  society,  which  makes 
too  great  demands  upon  its  members.  If  this 
method  of  facing  the  problem  of  pain  seems  to 
them  to  be  more  advantageous  or  less  humiliating, 
it  cannot  be  regarded  as  logical  or  worthy  of  the 
man  who  is  not  altogether  a  reprobate  or  a  fool. 

"  Look  around  you,"  says  Blanc  de  Saint-Bonnet, 
"  for  an  empire  that  is  more  firmly  established  than 
that  of  Pain.  Man  has  destroyed  many  things:  he 
has  put  an  end  to  powerful  kingdoms;  he  has  over- 
thrown some  far-reaching  laws;  but  he  has  achieved 
nothing  against  the  reign  of  suffering.  For  six 
thousand  years  he  has  done  all  he  knows  to  evade 
its  thraldom.  He  has  lived  in  the  various  ages;  he 
has  exchanged  various  regions;  he  has  gone  through 
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various  periods  of  civilization.  Through  it  all  there 
is  evidence  of  his  weeping,  and  weeping  is  still  the 
surest  tribute  he  has  to  offer  to  the  future."1  Pere 
Lacordaire  had  spoken  in  a  similar  strain:  "As 
during  the  past  six  thousand  years  a  certain  amount 
of  rain  falls  each  year  from  heaven,  just  as  surely 
has  humanity  produced  its  regular  flow  of  tears. 
Man  has  tried  every  means  to  evade  this  law.  He 
has  passed  through  every  stage  from  extreme  bar- 
barism to  the  extreme  of  civilization;  he  has  lived 
beneath  sceptres  of  every  form  and  weight,  but 
everywhere  and  at  all  times  he  has  been  subject 
to  sorrow.  When  we  read  attentively,  we  find  that 
pain  is  the  first  and  last  word  in  his  history."2 

Such,  then,  is  the  lot  that  every  man  is  born  to. 
It  is  true  he  has  no  faculty  of  choice  between  health 
and  sickness,  joy  and  sorrow.  But  he  does  choose 
between  good  and  evil.  It  lies  with  him  to  give 
ear  to  the  voice  of  his  God,  inviting  him  to  follow 
Him,  carrying  His  Cross;3  or  to  the  voice  of  Satan, 
who  shows  him  all  the  goods  of  this  world,  and 
says:  "All  these  will  I  give  thee,  if  falling  down, 
thou  wilt  adore  me."4 

God  has  fixed  His  own  plans  for  each  individual; 
He  has  established  the  means  whereby  we  are  to 
reach  the  end  for  which  we  were  made.  Some  He 
endows  with  a  strong  constitution,  a  perfect  health 
fitting  them  to  cope  with  painful  labour,  and  to 
resist  all  fatigue,  so  that  they  rarely  feel  the  weight 

1  La  Douleur,  chap,  xxviii.  Maison  de  la  Bonne  Presse, 
Paris. 

2  CEuvres  de  P.  Lacordaire,  t.  iii.,  p.  366.  Paris.  V*  Ch. 
Poussielgue. 

3  Matt.  xvi.  24.  4  Ibid.y  iv.  9. 
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of  the  cross.  God  withholds  such  gifts  from  others, 
and  leaves  them  a  large  share  of  suffering.  The 
former  must  utilize  their  energy  in  God's  service, 
and  expend  their  vigour  in  an  active  life,  in  good 
works,  in  labours  that  never  could  be  undertaken  ex- 
cept with  that  strength  and  health  which  they  enjoy. 
The  others  must  only  accept  willingly  that  harder, 
simpler,  lowlier  life  of  which  they  are  capable.  It 
will  be  more  hidden  from  view,  but  none  the  less 
precious  in  God's  sight,  as  being  similar  to  that  which 
He  chose  for  Himself,  and  which  He  requires  of 
His  saints,  His  best  friends.  The  essential  con- 
dition of  life  is  to  carry  out  contentedly  the  service 
compatible  with  the  kind  of  life  in  which  the  Creator 
has  placed  us.  The  Apostle  St.  James  tells  us  that 
"  patience  hath  a  perfect  work."1 

Even  the  strongest  are  well  aware  that  they  can- 
not entirely  free  themselves  from  suffering,  though 
it  may  not  reach  all  in  an  equal  degree.  We  must 
renounce  all  hope  of  attaining  perfect  happiness 
here,  and  prepare  ourselves  to  undergo  the  fatal 
consequences  of  the  sin  of  our  first  parents.  "  The 
happiness  of  this  world,"  says  Bossuet,  "  is  made  up 
of  so  many  portions  that  one  or  other  is  always 
lacking  to  us."  And  besides,  whatever  may  be 
our  condition,  "  our  days  will  always  be  few  and 
evil";2  and  life,  long  or  short,  must  always  be  a 
term  of  probation.  "  What  is  long  life,"  says 
St.  Austin,  "  but  the  undergoing  of  a  long  trial  ?" 

Louis  of  Grenada  exclaims:  "How  many  a  change 
man  experiences  in  soul  as  well  as  in  body  !  J  ob 
might  well  conclude  the  recital  of  all  his  woes  with 

1  James  i.  4.  2  Gen.  xlvii.  9. 
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the  words  '  Man  never  continue th  in  the  same 
state.'1  There  are  the  alterations  wrought  merely 
by  age:  you  observe  the  characteristics  of  a  person 
to-day,  and  fifteen  years  hence  you  hardly  recognize 
the  same  individual.  There  is  no  need  to  enter 
upon  a  catalogue  of  the  sicknesses,  disappointments, 
afflictions,  cares — all  the  emotions  of  every  kind 
through  which  we  pass.  In  a  lifetime  sadness  is 
ever  mingled  with  joy,  sorrow  ordinarily  follows 
close  upon  happiness,  and  often  the  end  of  one  trial 
is  only  the  beginning  of  a  fresh  one."  2 

What,  then,  is  there  that  will  furnish  us  with  a 
right  understanding  of  this  life  of  suffering  and  guide 
us  in  the  way  of  rendering  all  meritorious  ?  Can 
we  appeal  to  philosophy,  science,  some  system  of 
natural  morality,  or  to  any  human  source  of  solace  ? 
No  consolation  derived  from  such  sources  can  ever 
be  expected  to  redress  the  evils  that  afflict  us. 
They  would  never  be  more  than  an  illusion,  often 
ending,  as  experience  proves,  in  deception,  despair, 
and  at  times  in  suicide.  "  The  number  of  suicides," 
Coppee  writes,  "  is  constantly  on  the  increase;  on 
all  sides  we  may  hear  the  cry  of  despair.  To  think- 
ing men  it  seems  that  the  terror  of  living  was  never 
more  manifest  than  at  the  present  day/'3  There- 
fore we  must  look  elsewhere  for  the  remedy.  The 
Gospel  alone  is  capable  of  supplying  the  necessary 
consolations  of  life  and  the  forces  required  by  every 
soul  that  suffers,  and  this  it  effects  by  giving  us 
truth. 

1  Job  xiv.  2. 

2  Second  Sermon  for  the  Sunday  in  the  Oct.  of  the 
Epiphany. 

3  La  Bonne  Souffrance,  chap.  ix.     Paris,  Lemerre. 
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* 

"  Faith  alone,"  says  the  Abbe  Seytre,  "  offers 
any  real  explanation  of  pain.  Faith  alone  holds 
the  secret  of  tempering  its  bitterness  and  making 
it  bearable  with  resignation  and  love.  Faith 
effects  this  by  showing  the  reason  of  pain  in  its 
first  principle,  by  discovering  the  intimate  con- 
nection of  pain  with  our  deepest  needs,  and  by 
directing  our  view  to  the  happiness  that  is  merited 
for  a  future  life."1 

In  point  of  fact  the  Gospel  indicates  suffering  as 
the  ordinary  and  sure  way  towards  heaven.  Car- 
dinal Goosens  has  expressed  this  well  in  one  of  his 
pastoral  letters:  "The  life  of  Christ,  as  traced  out 
for  us  in  the  Gospel  story,  was  one  long  cross  and 
martyrdom.  No  species  of  pain  was  spared  Him. 
He  burned  with  the  desire  to  suffer.  Nothing  more 
should  be  needed  to  make  us  bless  the  pains  that 
are  sent  us,  receive  them  with  gladness,  or  at  least 
with  resignation,  for  by  them  we  bear  the  character 
of  our  Saviour  stamped  upon  us.  Associated 
through  them  with  His  humiliations  here  below, 
we  obtain  the  right  to  hope  for  a  share  of  His  glory 
later  on."2 

We  are  the  handiwork  of  God,  whether  in  health 
or  in  sickness.  All  His  works,  we  are  taught,  are 
perfect,  considering  all  circumstances  surrounding 
them.  According  to  St.  Basil,  we  ought  to  be 
thoroughly  penetrated  with  the  'thought  that  we 
are  the  creation  of  Him  Whose  work  is  always  good; 
that  He  distributes  to  us  all  things,  weal  or  woe, 

1  La  SainteU  dans  la  Souffrance,  Preliminaires,  chap.  i. 
Paris,  LecofEre. 

2  Lettre  Pastorale  sur  la  Douleur. 
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with  so  wise  a  providence  that  nothing  can  happen 
to  us  against  His  will.  "  Great  are  the  works  of  the 
Lord/'  says  Holy  Writ,  "  sought  out  according  to 
all  His  wills."1  In  the  just  proportion  between  the 
means  and  the  end  ordained  by  God  His  wisdom 
especially  shines  forth.  "  She  reacheth  from  end 
to  end  mightily,  and  ordereth  all  things  sweetly."2 

Trials,  then,  are  only  a  preparation  for  another 
and  a  higher  state.  They  serve  to  make  us  realize 
the  instability  of  this  world's  belongings,  whilst 
they  prepare  us  to  receive  the  graces  that  perfect 
and  sanctify  us.  They  are  never  sent  to  us  except 
for  God's  glory  and  our  sanctification.  They  dispose 
a  soul  for  special  lights,  if  only  the  soul  knows  how 
to  submit  and  welcome  the  visit  of  the  Cross,  as 
the  saints  and  the  faithful  of  good  disposition 
endeavour  to  do. 

We  may  well  credit  that  great  servant  of  God 
who  said:  "  In  order  to  stamp  the  seal  upon  the  wax, 
we  must  render  the  wax  soft  in  our  fingers  or  before 
the  fire.  Just  so,  that  the  soul  may  be  distinctly 
marked  with  the  seal  of  God,  enriched  with  His 
graces,  and  adorned  with  virtue,  it  is  necessary 
that  it  first  be  prepared  by  illness  and  afflictions, 
which  soften  the  soul  and  reduce  it  to  the  state 
necessary  for  receiving  the  Divine  impressions.  In 
the  early  ChurcWGod  brought  about  this  admirable 
effect  in  the  fartnful  by  the  persecutions  of  tyrants 
and  the  cruel  tortures  which  they  inflicted.  In 
our  times  He  works  the  same  result  in  the  souls  of 

1  Ps.  ex.  2. 

2  Wisd.  viii.  1.  P.  de  Lehen,  S.J.,  La  Voix  de  la  Paix 
Intirieure,  chap.  i.     Paris,  Haton. 
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His  elect  by  means  of  infirmities  and  tribulations 
which  take  the  place  of  persecutions  for  us,  and 
shape  the  likeness  and  characteristics  of  God's 
goodness  in  our  hearts.  Consequently  we  must  be 
very  careful  to  accept  willingly  and  embrace  with 
thankfulness  the  ills  of  body  or  of  mind  that  God 
sends  us.  We  must  thank  Him  for  all  these  visita- 
tions, and  so  they  will  prove  as  fruitful  to  us  as 
another  martyrdom." x 

"  Affliction/ '  writes  Blanc  de  Saint-Bonnet, 
"  renders  some  families  most  remarkable,  and  is 
the  formative  power  producing  those  much-revered 
persons  who  become  a  treasure  to  all  around  them. 
It  appears  that  sorrow  is  the  source  of  all  depth  of 
character  and  of  mind.  It  endows  human  senti- 
ments with  a  reality  that  even  love  never  could 
effect.  There  is  nothing  like  affliction  to  put  all 
frivolity  to  flight,  to  stifle  indifference,  and  to  give 
real  worth  to  every  emotion  of  the  heart.  Do  not 
confide  too  much  in  those  that  have  not  known 
suffering."2 

The  value  of  suffering  did  not  escape  the  notice 
of  the  ancients.  "  There  is  no  less  greatness  in 
suffering  great  evils,"  says  Titus  Livius,  "  than  in 
doing  great  things."  Cicero  remarks:  "It  is  a 
great  misfortune  not  to  have  experienced  trials." 
iEschylus  maintained  that  "  in  suffering  is  know- 
ledge"; and  Seneca  believed  that  "the  bed  of 
sickness  provided  an  opportunity  for  the  exercise 
of  courage  as  well  as  the  field  of  battle." 

The  true  Christian,  one  who  really  merits  the 
name,  ought  never  to  give  way  to  discouragement, 

1  S,  Diodochus,  chap.  xciv.  2  Op.  cit.,  chap.  iv. 
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though  he  feel  himself  charged  with  a  cross  even 
more  appalling  than  that  of  which  we  are  going 
to   speak.1 

In  this  school  of  the  Cross  let  him  give  docile 
attention  to  the  voice  and  teaching  of  Him  Who 
sends  it,  and  let  him  wait  with  patience  and  trust 
for  the  time  of  deliverance  and  the  undying  reward 
that  will  certainly  follow. 

We  should  be  happy  indeed  if  in  the  following 
pages  we  could  instil  this  trust  into  those  who 
are  suffering,  and  at  the  same  time  inspire  those 
whom  suffering  seems  to  spare  to  extend  a  helping 
hand  in  sympathy  to  them  that  are  in  affliction. 
Both  may  learn  to  know,  and  to  assist  in  remedying, 

1  If  the  days  of  persecution  in  which  men  were  called 
upon  to  shed  their  blood  are  passed,  another  era  of  persecu- 
tion no  less  formidable  has  opened.  A  shameless  Press  at 
the  disposal  of  the  enemies  of  the  Church  continually  pours 
out  a  stream  of  lying,  impiety,  and  blasphemy,  and  that 
with  satanical  hypocrisy  and  energy,  and  these  evils  are  all 
the  more  deplorable  because  no  resistance  is  offered  by 
those  whose  duty  it  is  and  who  have  the  means  to  under- 
take the  struggle.  It  is  the  life  of  the  soul  that  is  attacked 
by  this  persecution. 

It  may  well  be  believed  that  God  punishes  the  crimes  of 
an  evil  Press  by  choosing  for  Himself  victims  of  a  fresh 
kind — making  martyrs  of  them  by  allowing  them  to  be 
afflicted  by  that  malady  of  which  these  pages  treat. 

God  has  often  claimed  pure  and  innocent  victims  to 
expiate  the  sins  and  crimes  that  are  committed  in  secret 
or  in  our  perverted  modern  Society.  Is  it  not  in  great 
part  to  atone  for  all  this  shame  that  the  members  of  the 
severe  Orders — the  Carthusians,  the  Trappists,  the  Carme- 
lites, and  others — pray,  suffer,  and  endure  mortifications 
that  astonish  us,  while  perhaps  they  excite  only  the  ridicule 
of  the  wicked  and  worldly  ?  Cf.  Le  PSril  Rttigieux,  par 
le  P.  Weiss,  O.P. :  Paris,  Lethielleux,  1907;  Les  Mai- 
faiteurs  LUUr  aires,  by  the  Abbe  Cormet :  Paris,  V.  Retaux ; 
Un  FUau  plus  Redoutable  que  la  Guerre,  la  Peste,  la  Famine, 
by  Chauvine  A.  Lemann :  Lyon,  E.  Vitte,  1908. 
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as  far  as  may  be,  this  new  form  of  ailment.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  advice  here  offered  may  be  of  real 
spiritual  profit  to  those  who  are  already  afflicted, 
and  make  them  feel  that  their  suffering  serves  to 
make  them  understand  and  to  sanctify  the  most 
sorely  tried  life,  and  at  the  end  to  look  forward,  if 
not  with  joy,  at  all  events  with  serenity,  to  the 
approach  of  death. 


CHAPTER  I 

ON    NEUROSIS 

"  Great  labour  is  created  for  all  men,  and  a  heavy 
yoke  is  upon  the  children  of  Adam,  from  the  day 
of  their  coming  out  of  their  mother's  womb  until 
the  day  of  their  burial  into  the  mother  of  all." l 

These  words  of  Ecclesiasticus,  so  true  of  all  men 
in  all  ages,  seem  specially  chosen  to  indicate  those 
nervous  ailments  which  are  of  almost  infinite 
variety  by  reason  of  their  forms  and  the  various 
subjects  affected — ailments  that  often  surpass  actual 
bodily  sufferings  in  intensity,  as  the  spirit  is  more 
perfect  than  matter.2 

Nervous  maladies  have  occupied  the  attention  of 
medical  men  from  remote  antiquity,  but  the  term 
neurosis  was  first  employed  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury by  the  Scotch  doctor,  Cullen.  He  substituted 
it  for  such  expressions  as  the  "  vapours "  and 
"  vaporous  affections,"  which  were  previously  ap- 
plied to  the  symptoms  of  neurosis.  The  disease 
was  for  a  long  period  considered  to  be  beyond  all 
ordinary  treatment.  In  1851  Sandras  published  his 
Traite  des  Neuroses,    and   introduced  a  new  idea 

1  Ecclus.  xl.  1. 

2  "  The  greatest  sufferings  are  those  of  the  moral  order." 
— Dr.  Dubois.  Cf.  St.  Thomas,  i.  2,  q.  31,  a.  5;  q.  35,  a.  6; 
q.  37,  a.  1  and  3;  2,  2,  q.  180,  a.  7;  3rd  pt.,  q.  46,  a.  6. 

II 
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into   his   definition — namely,    the   absence   of   any 
organic  injury.     Huchard  and  Axenfeld  (1883)  give 
a  good  description   of  neurasthenia,   but  without 
throwing    any    additional    light    on    the    subject. 
Then  psychologists  began  to  study  the  matter,  and 
to    find    that    neuropathic    disturbances    are    con- 
nected   with    mental    phenomena.     All    such    dis- 
turbances, they  point  out,  become  more  simple  and 
are  more  easily  grouped  together  when  they  are 
studied  in  their  mental  aspect  rather  than  in  the 
physical.      Berheim  and  his  followers  add  weight 
to  this  idea  by  showing  that  neurotic  persons  are 
subject   to   psychical    troubles,    and   especially    to 
such   as   arise   from   "  suggestion."     His   view   is, 
however,  somewhat  an  exaggerated  one.     P.  Janet 
in  1889  designates  all  these  affections  as  "  psycho- 
logical  maladies."1     German   specialists   treat   the 
subject    under    the    term    "  psychoneurosis,"    and 
group   together  under   this   designation   a  host   of 
other    affections,    like   hypochondria,    melancholia, 
and  certain   states   of  mental  weakness  that   are 
clearly  defined  as  cases  of  insanity  by  other  doctors. 
Hence  the  name  "  psychoneurosis  "  rather  adds  to 
the  confusion,    because   nervous   troubles   are  not 
entirely   psychical,    and   a  respectable  number   of 
authors  refuse  to  regard  them  as  mental  maladies. 
It  would  seem  much  easier  to  square  the  idea  of 
Dr.  A.    Deschamps  with  observed  facts.      He  sees 
in  all  these  ailments  a  disturbance  of  vital  energy. 
Vital    energy,    he    says,  "  consists    of    a    constant 
movement  of  assimilation   and  resolution,    of  nu- 
merous physico-chemical  operations,   in  which  all 

1  L 'Automatisme  Psychologique,  5*  ed.     Paris,  Alcan. 
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the  organs  are  continually  at  work;  it  consists  of 
operations  whereby  the  alimentary  energy  is  set 
free  and  internal  forces  are  produced."1  Other 
authors  agree  that  neurasthenia  is  the  result  of  a 
kind  of  intoxication  produced  by  a  lack  of  tone  in 
the  digestive  system. 

From  these  few  theories — and  there  are  many 
others,  which  space  will  not  allow  us  to  mention — 
something  may  be  gathered  regarding  the  many 
causes  and  many  kinds  of  neurasthenia,  and  with 
how  much  care  it  must  be  treated.  Even  the 
accepted  term,  "  neurasthenia,"  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered as  satisfactory.  It  can  only  apply  to  a 
certain  group  of  observable  facts,  the  nervous 
system  being  the  means  of  transforming  and  con- 
ducting vital  energy.  Professor  Raymond  has  laid 
great  stress  on  this  consideration,  and  pointed  out 
that  neurasthenia  is  not  one  disease,  but  merely  a 
group  of  symptoms  that  severally  are  common  to 
various  diseases.  Like  P.  Janet,  he  distinguishes 
psychasthenia  (mental  weakness)  from  neurasthenia, 
and  attributes  to  the  former  several  affections,  or 
rather  symptoms,  as  obsessions,  excessive  fear 
(phobia),  etc.  The  description  of  neurasthenia 
given  by  Dr.  Beard,  the  American,  in  1880,  has  had 
considerable  vogue,  and  is  still  very  much  in  favour. 
In  this  description  the  doctor  identifies  a  number 
of  affections,  all  well  distinguished,  but  yet  con- 
nected with  one  and  the  same  malady — spinal  irri- 
tation, protean  neuralgia,  nervosisme,  cerebro- 
cardiac  neuropathy.  Further,  Dr.  Beard  often 
dispensed  with  a  precise  diagnosis,  and  established 
1  Les  Maladies  de  I'Energie,  chap.  i.     Paris,  Alcan,  1908. 
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a  sort  of  common  treatment  for  all  patients.  The 
method  must  be  regarded  as  insufficient,  though  it 
is  still  employed  at  the  present  time. 

After  considering  the  nature  of  the  evil,  we  will 
go  back  to  the  source  of  it,  as  being  the  best  means 
to  combat  it  successfully.  According  to  Professor 
J.  Grasset,1  the  causes  of  neurosis  come  from 
heredity,  environment,  and  from  the  subject  him- 
self. Heredity  may  transmit  neurosis  directly  or 
indirectly.  Indirectly  it  acts  through  alcoholism, 
tuberculosis,  the  moral  state  or  arthritic  condition 
of  the  progenitors. 

Environment  acts  by  contagion.  "  Neurotic  per- 
sons make  those  around  them  neurotic,"  says 
Grasset.  This  factor  is  of  capital  importance  in 
the  development  of  hysteria. 

The  causes  existing  in  the  patient  spring  chiefly 
from  temperament  and  character,  from  excess,  from 
education  and  overwork,  from  the  mode  of  living, 
from  the  emotions  and  passions,  from  previous 
illness,  infection,  excessive  use  of  alcohol  or 
drugs,  etc. 

Education  must  always  play  an  important  part 
in  this  matter,  and  it  is  for  parents  to  make  great 
account  of  it  and  supervise  it  carefully.  Educa- 
tional training  should  be  neither  too  weak  nor  too 
severe,  and  it  should  be  conducted  with  due  regard 

1  J.  Grasset,  Thirapeutique  des  Maladies  du  Systdme 
Nerveux.  Paris,  Doin,  1907.  "  If  Duclaux  was  able  to  say 
that  heredity  is,  generally  speaking,  '  the  great  force  that 
rules  the  world,'  and  if  since  the  time  of  Jeremias  it  has 
ever  been  said  that  '  the  fathers  have  eaten  a  sour  grape 
and  the  teeth  of  the  children  are  set  on  edge, '  the  statemen  t 
is  all  the  more  true  when  applied  to] nervous  heredity" 
(ibid.,  chap.  ii.). 
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to  the  character  of  the  child  whose  moral  energy 
is  to  be  strengthened  and  personal  initiative  to  be 
developed.  Only  in  that  way  can  one  hope  to 
enter  later  upon  life  with  the  nervous  system  fur- 
nished with  the  needful  power  of  resistance,  and 
ready  for  the  struggle  to  be  encountered. 

How  ought  education  to  be  understood  ?  Very 
often,  in  order  to  free  themselves  of  their  children 
parents  hand  them  over  to  strange  masters  almost 
as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  walk  alone.  Those 
masters,  however  competent  and  devoted  they  may 
be,  can  never  replace  the  influence  of  the  family: 
at  most  they  can  only  supplement  it.  There  is  an 
enormous  difference  between  the  life  of  children  in 
those  barracks  called  M  boarding-schools  "  and  the 
life  in  the  family.  The  mission  that  parents  have 
received  from  God  is  not  limited  to  bringing  children 
into  the  world  and  then  throwing  the  burden  of 
their  education  upon  strangers.  No  one  can  fill  the 
position  of  a  mother,  whose  place  is  in  the  home, 
not  at  the  theatre  or  society  gatherings,  or  even  at 
the  University.  Then,  besides,  how  many  masters 
have  little  care  for  the  children,  and  have  but 
small  abilities  for  training  !  How  many  there  are 
that  discharge  their  duty  without  method,  blindly, 
with  no  other  guide  but  their  own  changeable 
moods,  adopting  systems  that  are  without  reason, 
and  have  the  very  opposite  result  of  real  training, 
deforming  the  mind  and  character  rather  than 
forming  it ! 

In  any  case,  no  course  of  civic  morality,  no 
reading  or  commenting  upon  the  present  code 
will   ever    develop  in   youth    strength    of  will    or 
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rectitude  of  judgment.  Such  influences  will  never 
render  men  capable  of  useful  service  to  God  and 
country.1 

Education  must  be  of  a  religious  nature, 
"  strengthened  by  the  stimulus  of  faith.  No  one 
has  ever  doubted  the  force  of  faith  to  give  temper 
to  character,  but  its  influence  is  not  restricted  to 
this.  By  awakening  the  best  emotions  of  a  child, 
religious  belief  sharpens  the  intelligence,  and  as 
the  mind  is  quickened  by  these  emotions,  it  is 
prepared  for  the  grafting  in  of  fresh  ideas.  Faith 
not  only  inspires  moral  and  intellectual  energy,  it 
is  proved  to  produce  in  a  wonderful  manner  physical 
energy  as  well."2 

We  have  thought  it  advisable  to  lay  stress  upon 
all  these  causes  for  the  benefit  both  of  the  afflicted 
and  of  those  threatened  by  the  evil.  When  warned 
of  the  danger,  they  may  more  easily  ward  off  the 
consequences. 

Neurasthenic  patients  are  usually  subject  to 
feelings  of  fatigue,  and  are  incapable  of  effort.  The 
least  exertion  exhausts  their  limited  reserve  of 
energy,  and  reduces  them  to  a  state  of  complete 
inactivity.  Most  persons  of  this  class  are  deficient 
from  birth  {insuffisants,  as  the  French  doctor, 
Deschamps,  expresses  it).  They  are  not  to  be 
cured  by  any  process  of  persuasion;  they  need 
"  great  force  of  energy,  tenacity  of  will,  patience, 
resignation,  and  attention."3 

1  Cf.  Mgr.  Delamaire,  Les  Dangers  de  VEcole  sans  Dieu  : 
Paris.  1907;  Nicolay,  Les  Enfants  mal  Aleve's  :  Paris,  Perrin. 

2  Dr.  Ch.  Fressinger,  Science  du  Spiritualisme,  chap.  iii. 
—Paris,  Perrin. 

3  Dr.  Albert  Deschamps,  op.  cit.,  chap.  iii. 
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Some  are  temporarily  overcome  by  violent  over- 
strain, physical  or  moral,  or  by  a  state  of  elation 
which  paralyzes  their  activity.  In  any  case, 
spiritual  treatment  will  be  of  valuable  assistance 
to  supplement  the  failing  energy  and  to  remove 
obstacles  to  the  working  of  the  physical  cure. 

The  troubles  arising  from  extreme  sensitiveness 
are  not  of  less  moment:  such  as  the  cases  in  which 
the  mere  contact  of  the  clothes  is  enough  to  cause 
very  real  pain.  The  sufferers  in  some  cases  have 
a  dread  of  heat  or  cold,  or  find  it  intolerable  to 
live  anywhere  but  in  a  temperate  climate.  Their 
sensitiveness  may  be  equally  affected  in  some  par- 
ticular way:  headaches  are  perhaps  constant  but 
variable  in  their  kind.  Sometimes,  and  perhaps 
most  often,  it  seems  to  them  as  though  the  head 
were  encased  in  a  helmet,  whence  the  name  of 
"  galeati,"  given  to  one  class  of  patients  by  Dr. 
Charcot.  At  times  they  may  complain  of  heat,  a 
burning  sensation,  or,  on  the  contrary,  of  intense 
cold.  Usually  the  pain  is  felt  all  down  the  spine, 
in  the  small  of  the  back  and  in  the  loins,  and  the 
patient  comes  to  believe  he  is  attacked  by  some 
disease  of  the  spinal  cord.  We  may  also  refer  to 
the  common  cases  of  sensory  hyperesthesia  (ex- 
cessive sensitiveness  of  the  organs  of  sense).  The 
eyes  are  painfully  affected  by  any  bright  light,  or 
even  a  small  noise  will  cause  a  sudden  start.  The 
slightest  odours  are  disliked,  and  perfumes  are 
simply  held  in  horror. 

Insomnia,  again,  is  a  symptom  as  common  as  it 
is  painful,  whether  it  be  brought  on  by  overwork 
or  by  physical  or  moral  suffering. 
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We  pass  over  other  physical  manifestations  of 
these  afflictions  because,  though  numerous,  they 
are  perhaps  less  constant  than  those  we  have 
touched  upon,  and  we  come  to  a  consideration  of  the 
mental  state.  This  is  far  more  important  from  the 
point  of  view  that  we  have  chosen.  The  mind 
shows  the  evil  influence  of  nervous  maladies  in  such 
states  as  instability,  restlessness,  brooding  over 
sickness,  and  weakness  of  the  higher  faculties. 
The  memory,  faculty  of  attention,  and  the  will,  are 
impaired.  Emotions  are  easily  aroused,  various 
wrong  impressions  are  readily  formed,  and  accom- 
panied with  great  anxiety  and  fear. 

Some  patients  live  in  a  state  of  perpetual  agita- 
tion, as  though  their  whole  frame  were  charged  with 
electricity.  They  think  they  will  only  rind  relief  in 
some  other  surroundings — anywhere  but  where  they 
actually  are.  They  are  victims  of  inconstancy 
and  of  a  perpetual  restlessness.  According  to  the 
impressions  of  the  moment,  they  are  ready  either 
to  undertake  or  cast  aside  anything  and  everything. 
They  possess  no  constant  energy  or  attention 
except  in  thinking  of  their  affliction,  and  of  this 
they  never  cease  to  talk  as  long  as  they  have  the 
strength  and  can  find  a  listener.  It  is  useless  to 
tell  them  we  understand  their  state  perfectly  well, 
we  know  their  sufferings,  that  it  is  troublesome  to 
have  to  listen  to  all  these  details.  We  may  assure 
them  that  the  recounting  of  all  these  details  can 
do  no  good,  even  though  they  had  a  host  of  doctors 
in  theology  and  in  medicine  to  attend  to  them, 
and  that  their  state  of  mind  is  but  the  result  of 
their    malady.      It    is    all    to   no    purpose.      One 
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can  never  convince  them,  and  very  seldom  calm 
them. 

One  day  the  author  had  a  visit  from  a  person 
whose  manner  and  tone  of  voice  betrayed  at  once 
a  neurotic  patient.  In  the  hope  of  calming  the 
sufferer  and  finishing  the  pitiful  story  once  for  all, 
he  was  allowed  to  continue  till  the  dinner-bell 
rang.  The  interview  had  then  lasted  for  two  hours. 
From  that  day  letters  began  to  pour  in  from  the 
patient,  some  of  them  of  an  immense  length,  one 
of  forty-two  large  pages.  Visits  and  letters  did 
not  cease  until  the  person  discovered  that  nothing 
came  of  all  the  trouble,  and  that  some  other  line 
of  conduct  must  be  adopted.  The  writer  assured 
him  again  and  again  that  his  case  was  too  much 
for  one,  and  would  need  the  united  attentions  of 
several  physicians  and  several  theologians. 

The  example  chosen  at  random  may  serve  to 
give  some  idea  of  the  state  of  mind  of  these  sufferers. 
Dr.  Charcot  has  termed  them  geignards  (from  geindre, 
to  whine).  Such  patients  would  certainly  treat 
their  doctor  as  they  do  the  director  of  their  con- 
science if  the  visits  were  charged  at  the  same  rate. 

About  half-past  four  one  morning  a  patient 
rushed  into  the  chapel  of  the  establishment  and 
begged  the  Superior  to  tell  the  Chaplain  to  give 
him  the  Last  Sacraments  at  once,  because  he  was 
going  to  die.  The  Chaplain  immediately  went  to 
see  him,  with  the  result  that  the  patient  was  soon 
persuaded  that  the  danger  was  not  so  serious  as  he 
had  imagined.  At  midday  he  ate  his  lunch  with 
appetite,  and  then  took  a  long  walk.  He  resumed 
his  ordinary  life  according  to  the  treatment  pre- 
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scribed  for  him,  but  the  same  disturbance  soon  re- 
curred. This  time  the  poor  man  left  the  house 
quite  suddenly,  but  returned  after  a  few  weeks. 
When  the  Chaplain  met  him  again,  he  learned  that, 
as  he  had  refused  to  administer  the  Last  Sacraments, 
the  deluded  man  had  gone  back  to  his  home  to 
receive  them  there,  so  as  not  to  die  without  them. 
Moreover,  he  had  been  in  another  institute  for  a 
time  because  he  was  ashamed  to  return  after 
running  away  as  he  did.  The  Chaplain  inquired 
about  his  health,  and  found  that  he  had  been  getting 
worse  and  worse,  and  that  it  was  useless  to  remain 
at  his  own  home  when  sickness  was  all  round  him. 
This  last  delusion  is  not  altogether  an  unusual  one 
amongst  such  patients. 

Some  neurotic  patients  are  so  incapable  of  exer- 
cising their  will-power  that  all  that  remains  to  them 
of  physical  force,  moral  energy,  or  vitality,  appears 
to  be  beyond  their  control.  There  are  degrees  in 
this  diminution  of  will.  It  begins  with  indecision 
in  small  affairs,  and  may  end  in  complete  loss  of  the 
use  of  the  faculty  in  extreme  cases,  when  the  malady 
is  termed  "  psychasthenia."  Incapable  of  any  real 
work  or  continuous  occupation,  the  victims  of  this 
state  find  it  impossible  to  co-ordinate  their  ideas, 
to  write  even  a  few  lines  on  matters  with  which 
they  are  perfectly  well  acquainted.  Often  in  the 
course  of  conversation  they  cannot  recall  words, 
expressions,  or  particularly  proper  names,  though 
perhaps  at  one  time  they  may  have  been  brilliant 
conversationalists.  The  thought  of  what  previously 
afforded  them  pleasure  now  leaves  them  quite  in- 
different, or  perhaps  only  tends  to  intensify  their 
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evil.  They  regard  themselves  as  a  burden  to  all 
about  them,  or  they  are  neglected,  despised,  or  be- 
trayed in  some  way  by  relatives  or  faithful  and 
devoted  friends.  Whatever  kindness  may  be  shown 
them,  they  can  see  only  coldness,  or  selfishness,  or 
downright  hostility,  conspiring  to  undermine  their 
safety.  Not  infrequently  they  believe  they  are 
going  out  of  their  minds.  Speak  to  them  of  some 
misfortune,  they  are  sure  to  be  threatened  by  it. 
Mention  an  illness  or  some  failing,  and  they  have 
the  one  and  are  guilty  of  the  other.  Such  persons 
must  avoid  reading  works  of  moral  theology  or 
medicine,  in  which  sometimes  they  find  a  special 
attraction.  The  apprehension  of  troubles  that  are 
not  likely  to  happen  causes  them  greater  torment 
than  the  actual  experience  of  them  would  occasion. 
These  poor  victims  are  continually  suffering  the 
agony  of  a  man  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  where  the 
slightest  movement  would  hurl  him  into  the  abyss. 
Small  occurrences  that  pass  quite  unnoticed  for 
most  people  are  all  eagerly  seized  upon  by  these 
diseased  minds  as  objects  of  sight  on  a  photographic 
plate,  as  sounds  in  a  phonograph,  or  as  water  is 
absorbed  by  a  sponge.  The  result  is  disastrous 
confusion  in  the  mind.  In  some  instances  par- 
ticular impressions  remain  predominant.  It  re- 
quires an  effort  of  memory  for  some  to  recall  their 
age,  because  they  have  the  idea  that  they  are  no 
more  than  when  their  affliction  was  first  recognized. 
It  is  clear  that  thoughts,  imaginations,  and 
desires  that  are  evil  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  that 
are  distorted,  or  even  criminal — in  a  word,  tempta- 
tions of  every  kind — are  no  more  than  the  natural 
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result  of  the  morbid  state  of  neurotic  patients. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  degree  of  sinfulness  very 
often  in  these  things,  yet  the  sufferer  charges 
himself  with  grave  offences,  sometimes  with  down- 
right crimes,  and  believes  he  has  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure and  the  maledictions  of  God.  It  is  all 
because  the  state  of  mind  does  not  allow  him  to 
distinguish  between  temptation  and  consent,  nor, 
consequently,  to  estimate  the  limits  of  his  own 
responsibility. 

At  times,  even  in  cases  that  at  first  sight  appear 
serious,  one  may  trace  the  origin  of  the  evil  to 
ordinary,  simple,  unimportant  scruples  arising  from 
a  want  of  instruction  or  from  defective  moral 
training.  Under  the  influence  of  enlightened  spiri- 
tual direction  these  may  soon  be  banished  from  the 
conscience.  But  there  are  false  ideas  of  a  more 
serious  and  more  tenacious  nature — real  scruples, 
in  fact — fears  that  arise  from  an  unhealthy  state 
of  mind,  and  these  will  be  considered  in  a  separate 
chapter. 

I  have  known  some  nervous  subjects  who  within 
the  space  of  a  few  hours  would  come  several  times 
with  a  view  to  seeking  advice,  and  would  go  away 
without  doing  so  merely  because  they  could  not 
make  up  their  minds  to  knock  at  the  door.  Others 
would  come,  and  at  the  last  would  lack  the  courage 
to  tell  the  real  motive  of  their  visit.  When  I  have 
been  able  to  bring  them  to  make  known  this  trouble, 
or  to  make  up  their  minds  to  do  what  was  required, 
they  have  scarcely  known  how  to  express  their 
gratitude  for  what  they  regarded  as  a  great  service. 
Again,  many  put  off  the  reading  of  their  correspon- 
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dence  as  long  as  possible,  for  fear  lest  it  may 
contain  bad  news  or  for  a  similar  motive.  One 
person  leaving  the  institute  carried  a  letter  away 
with  him,  and  read  it  several  weeks  later.  This 
sense  of  insecurity  arises  in  great  measure  from 
excessive  emotionalism  and  impressionability. 

Dr.  Dubois  says:  "Neurotic  subjects  show  in  a 
very  marked  degree  this  exaggerated  emotionalism, 
and  it  renders  them  incapable  of  supporting  the 
vicissitudes  of  life.  The  smallest  events  become  so 
many  catastrophes  for  them,  the  slightest  reverse 
discourages  them.  They  are  not  satisfied  with 
overestimating  the  obstacles  they  have  to  encounter, 
or  with  only  recoiling  from  them,  but  they  excite 
in  themselves  strong  emotions,  unfortunately  very 
real  for  themselves,  but  entirely  the  creation  of  the 
imagination.  They  are  greatly  disturbed  by  re- 
ceiving a  telegram  before  they  have  any  idea  of 
the  message.  They  will  read  between  the  lines  of 
a  simple  letter,  and  assign  the  most  improbable  and 
sinister  causes  to  any  and  every  little  occurrence." x 

A  number  of  sufferers  are  timid  and  full  of  fear. 
They  will  not  venture  to  speak  or  to  undertake  any- 
thing, because  the  task  seems  to  be  above  them. 
Some  are  inclined  to  be  melancholy,  and  like  to  be 
alone,  whilst  others  cannot  tolerate  solitude.  Almost 
always  they  are  restless,  sad,  broken,  incapable  of 
effort,  or  of  making  any  decision.  They  spend  their 
time  thinking  with  regret  over  what  they  have  done, 
or  how  they  may  avoid  what  they  have  to  do,  for 
fear  lest  it  may  only  occasion  deeper  regret.     Often 

1  Les  Psychon6vros$s  et  leur  Traitemeni  Moral,  le9on  xiii. 
Paris,  Masson,  1905. 
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they  seem  indifferent  to  all  around  them,  even  to 
their  own  state,  and  when  they  are  asked  about 
their  health,  they  reply  with  hesitation  and  in- 
decision that  they  suffer  in  every  way:  there  is 
nothing  to  be  done  for  them — they  are  incurable. 

A  person  threatened  with  blindness  gave  a  very 
calm  account  of  an  interview  granted  by  a  dis- 
tinguished oculist.  When  a  friend  expressed  sur- 
prise at  her  calmness,  in  spite  of  the  far  from 
hopeful  decision  of  the  specialist,  she  answered: 
"This  affliction  is  nothing  compared  with  the 
other."  The  other  affliction  from  which  she  was 
suffering  was  neurasthenia. 

As  they  are  more  or  less  liable  to  impression  in 
this  way,  and  only  proportionately  responsible  for 
their  actions,  victims  of  neurosis  often  cause  great 
pain  to  those  around  them  by  their  harshness  of 
character.  Some  little  unlooked-for  event,  some- 
thing that  crosses  them — perhaps  a  simple  remark — 
will  suffice  to  arouse  them  to  impatience  or  anger. 
In  periods  of  low  spirits  or  bad  humour,  in  the 
changes  of  weather  especially,  some  of  these  sufferers 
will  become  so  irritable  that  for  the  merest  trifles 
they  will  break  out  into  complaints,  criticisms, 
remonstrances,  or  bursts  of  temper,  at  which  they 
are  the  first  to  be  surprised  as  soon  as  calm  is 
restored  again.  It  must  be  confessed  that  many  who 
have  to  live  with  these  neurotic  patients  are  some- 
times very  severe,  especially — as  is  often  the  case — 
if  their  treatment  is  carried  out  in  a  religious  atmo- 
sphere. People  are  inclined  to  regard  only  the 
external  act,  and  do  not  know,  or  do  not  choose  to 
believe,  that  the  act  is  ordinarily  no  more  than  a 
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first  impulse  performed  without  any  reflection 
(motus  primo  primus).  Hence  one  is  not  surprised 
to  hear  remarks  like  the  following,  made  by  a 
young  Hungarian  lady,  who  had  been  a  sufferer 
herself.  On  seeing  these  pages,  she  exclaimed: 
"  These  poor  victims  are  not  always  agreeable,  and 
people  have  no  liking  for  their  company ;  they  have 
few  friends,  but  they  will  find  one  in  you." 

What  adds  to  all  these  afflictions — at  least  with 
a  certain  number  of  persons — is  the  impossibility 
of  conveying  to  others  precisely  what  they  endure. 
Unless  their  neighbours  have  gone  through  the 
same  state  themselves,  no  amount  of  charity  or 
intelligence  or  good-will  will  enlighten  them.  It 
would  require  an  entirely  new  vocabulary  to  do  so. 
There  is  not,  and  there  never  will  be,  any  real 
appreciation  of  the  sad  lot  of  those  suffering  from 
nerve  disorders  except  by  those  that  have  experi- 
enced them.  This  may  explain  the  fact  that 
patients  often  choose  to  make  a  long  stay  in  places 
that  are  neither  interesting  nor  agreeable,  but 
merely  because  they  find  a  fellow-feeling  amongst 
other  patients.  If  they  understand  one  another, 
it  is  not  because  they  speak  in  technical  terms. 
Using  only  the  ordinary  forms  of  speech,  a  few  words 
suffice,  or  perhaps  only  the  name  of  their  disorder, 
in  order  to  make  the  scenes  of  indescribable  pain 
flash  across  their  minds.  Indescribable  it  may  well 
be  called,  for  the  pen  can  no  more  give  even  a  simple 
idea  of  it  than  can  the  scientist  catch  the  lightning 
that  severs  the  clouds. 

Some  people  are  fond  of  comparing  various  states 
of  neurosis  with  other  maladies.     It  is  like  drawing 
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inferences  as  to  the  nature  and  effects  of  alcohol 
from  a  knowledge  of  water,  merely  because  both  are 
liquids  of  the  same  colour. 

By  no  means  the  least  of  the  pitiful  afflictions 
of  neurosis  is  fear,  which  often  enters  into  every 
single  action  of  the  sick  person.  Victims  of  a  dis- 
ordered imagination,  many  are  so  haunted  by  this 
sense  of  fear  that  what  St.  Francis  of  Sales  said  of 
scrupulous  souls  may  be  applied  to  them:  "They 
are  always  in  fear  that  some  new  fear  is  going  to 
seize  upon  them." 

Pascal  says:  "The  greatest  philosopher  in  the 
world  on  a  plank  thrown  across  a  precipice  will  find 
his  imagination  prevail,  however  much  his  reason 
may  persuade  him  that  he  is  safe.  Some  cannot 
even  think  of  such  a  situation  without  getting  pale 
or  bursting  into  a  perspiration." 1  What  is  a  mere 
observation  or  theoretical  idea  to  the  philosopher 
is  a  veritable  reality  for  those  suffering  from  neurosis. 
Their  sphere  of  action  seems  to  be  confined  to  a 
kind  of  quicksands.  For  them  everything  bristles 
with  difficulties  and  dangers  without  number. 
Whilst  the  healthy  man  lives  and  moves  about 
upon  firm  ground,  the  other  feels  as  though  he  were 
on  a  narrow  footbridge  or  on  a  plank  without  any 
guard,  with  a  vast  depth  beneath  him.  He  feels 
that  if  giddiness  comes  over  him,  he  will  fall  head- 
long into  space,  will  break  his  limbs,  or  be  killed. 
All  the  reasoning  in  the  world  will  not  convince 
him  of  the  groundlessness  of  his  fear.     He  acts  and 

1  Pens&es,  pt.  i.  Montaigne  has  also  written:  "  Let  a 
plank  be  thrown  across  these  two  towers  .  .  .  there  is  no 
wisdom  in  philosophy  strong  enough  to  give  you  courage 
to  walk  across"  (Essais,  1.  ii.,  chap.  xii.). 
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feels  under  the  impulse  of  his  disorder — a  deceptive 
force  that  grips  him  like  a  powerful  serpent.  If  he 
is  more  fortunate  than  Laocoon,  and  escapes  from 
this  serpent  grip  with  his  life,  he  will  certainly  not 
escape  a  sort  of  moral  and  physical  paralysis. 
This  will  affect  him  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
deprive  him  of  all  energy  and  elasticity,  and  leave 
him  often  incapable  of  all  power  of  action.  This 
pitiful  state  of  mind  is  due  to  excessive  emotionalism, 
as  we  said,  and  this,  in  its  turn,  is  traceable  to 
general  debility. 

"  Anxiety,"  says  Dr.  Zbinden,  "  is  the  pre- 
dominant characteristic  of  the  state  of  nervousness. 
It  arises  from  this  fact:  These  patients  have  the 
feeling  of  being  in  a  labyrinth  from  which  there  is 
no  escape.  Their  state  of  mind  is  transformed; 
they  are  not  what  they  used  to  be,  and  they  ask 
themselves  why  they  have  got  into  this  situation, 
and  how  they  are  going  to  extricate  themselves. 
In  dealing  with  them,  we  must  only  answer  them 
in  all  sincerity,  and  the  explanation  of  their  trouble 
is  the  only  means  of  dispelling  their  anxiety. 

"  There  is  a  tendency/'  adds  the  doctor,  "  to 
this  anxiety  in  presence  of  what  is  uncertain  or 
unknown.  Considering  this  peculiarity  of  our 
patients,  I  am  often  reminded  of  a  little  experience 
of  my  own  daughter  Margaret,  who  was  only 
three  years  old  at  the  time.  The  child  had  received 
as  a  Christmas  present  a  cardboard  donkey,  which 
nodded  its  head  as  soon  as  it  was  moved.  Margaret 
was  very  fond  of  the  toy  as  long  as  it  was  still,  but 
as  soon  as  she  took  hold  of  it  and  the  head  began 
to  move,  she  began  to  cry,  and  ran  away.     I  tried 
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to  explain  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  afraid  of — 
that  the  donkey  was  only  cardboard,  and  could  not 
do  her  any  harm.  She  could  not  be  persuaded,  and 
was  as  much  terrified  as  before.  Then  I  unhooked 
the  head  of  the  donkey  and  showed  her  the  mechan- 
ism, and  with  that  her  fear  was  overcome.  So  in 
the  modern  treatment  of  mental  ailments  (psycho- 
therapeutics) the  aim  should  be  to  show  patients 
the  secret  workings  of  their  state  in  order  to  remove 
their  fears.  A  state  of  nervousness,  however 
painful  it  may  be,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  serious, 
and  the  patients  must  be  brought  to  see  that  they 
have  no  more  reason  for  fear  than  my  child  had  when 
she  saw  the  toy  donkey  move  its  head.  Nervousness 
causes  people  to  look  at  the  dark  side  of  things 
always,  and  considerably  lessens  self-reliance."  l 

These  last  three  characteristics — lack  of  will- 
power, anxiousness,  and  fear — may  exist  separately, 
and  may  obtain  so  strong  a  hold  upon  the  individual 
as  to  develop  into  a  fixed  mental  state.  Phobia  is 
described  as  fear  in  its  worst  form — that  is,  when 
it  becomes  constant,  restricted  to  one  idea,  object, 
or  fact,  or  to  one  class  of  objects  or  facts.  It  may 
go  even  farther,  and  so  fill  the  mind  as  to  become 
obsession.2  And  this  brings  us  into  the  range  of 
psychasthenia,  of  which  we  spoke  at  the  beginning 
of  the  chapter.  This  affection  has  much  in  common 
with  what  Charcot  named  "  constitutional  neuras- 
thenia," and  what  older  authors  termed  "  cerebras- 

1  Conseils  aux  Nerveux  et  a  leurs  Families,  par  le  Dr.  H. 
Zbinden,  Professor  of  Neuropathology  in  the  University 
of  Geneva.     Paris,  Lemoigne,  1906. 

2  Obsession,  however,  may  sometimes  occur  independently 
of  what  we  have  called  phobia. 
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thenia."  Heredity,  and  in  particular  hereditary 
neurosis,  plays  an  important  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  psychasthenia,  which  is  chiefly  character- 
ized by  certain  psychical  phenomena.  The  chief  of 
these,  and  the  one  that  has  the  greatest  hold  upon 
patients,  is  obsession. 

According  to  the  opinion  of  medical  experts  in 
these  maladies,  the  most  intelligent  patients  are 
the  ones  to  feel  most  the  low  state  to  which 
they  are  reduced  by  their  ailment.  These  sufferers 
form  a  class  quite  apart.  They  are  like  black  men 
amongst  the  whites.  They  form  an  outer  fringe  of 
humanity,  as  it  is  no  longer  possible  for  them  to 
observe  ordinary  human  laws  and  customs.  Often 
they  become  a  prey  to  a  feeling  of  disgust  for  life 
itself,  or  of  continual  despair,  and  they  would  wel- 
come the  end  of  their  existence.  Harassed  by  these 
torments,  many  of  them  long  for  death  to  end  their 
wretched  state.  If  at  the  beginning  of  the  trouble 
a  patient  has  not  the  strength  to  react  with  energy 
against  all  these  thoughts  which  with  time  only  gather 
fresh  force,  he  will  probably  soon  come  to  regard 
suicide  as  a  natural  and  legitimate  method  of  re- 
lease. Without  the  intervention  of  some  kind  and 
charitable  friend,  who  can  give  constant  super- 
vision, and  without  special  help  from  God,  the  de- 
luded person  may  at  any  time  carry  his  false  notion 
into  execution,  under  the  persuasion  that  the 
Supreme  Judge  will  take  into  account  the  hardship 
which  impelled  him  to  this  extremity. 

"  The  attitude  of  the  doctor,"  says  Dr.  Dubois, 
"  is  very  difficult,  in  view  of  the  many  phases  of 
melancholia.      In    cases    that    seem    to    be    mild, 
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suicide  may  occur  quite  suddenly.  The  practi- 
tioner ought  never  to  forget  the  saying  of  Gudden, 
who  perished  with  the  King  of  Bavaria,  through 
neglecting  the  rule  he  himself  had  laid  down: 
'  Never  trust  a  patient  suffering  from  melan- 
cholia/ " 1 

A  good  number  of  persons  are  known  to  the 
writer  who  have  been  pursued  and  tormented  with 
the  thought  of  suicide,  and  who  have  attempted 
more  than  once  to  put  an  end  to  their  lives.  One 
person  had  been  undergoing  treatment  successfully 
for  some  time,  and  one  day  escaped  the  vigilance  of 
his  relatives,  and  threw  himself  into  the  River  Inn. 
He  several  times  described  afterwards  the  sensations 
he  went  through  when  he  felt  himself  carried  away 
by  the  current,  and  was  terrified  to  think  he  might 
have  been  eternally  lost,  as  he  believed,  if  he  had 
been  drowned. 

In  another  instance  a  patient  took  an  insufficient 
dose  of  poison.  The  remainder  of  the  dose  was  taken 
away  when  his  intention  was  discovered,  and  the 
result  was  that,  owing  to  a  strong  constitution,  he 
escaped  with  a  severe  illness.  Being  haunted  with 
the  thought  of  suicide,  he  always  kept  a  little  stock 
of  poison  to  do  away  with  himself  when  his  sufferings 
from  despair  became  insupportable.  The  writer 
obtained  a  promise  from  him  that  he  would  part 
with  the  poison  and  renounce  his  criminal  inten- 
tions. Whether  he  kept  the  promise  cannot  be 
related. 

We  may  repeat  that  no  language  can  express  the 
torture  that  is  experienced  in  cases  like  those  de- 

1  Op.  cit.,  legon  xv. 
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scribed  above,  and  perhaps  nothing  in  the  world 
can  give  a  better  idea  of  the  despair  of  the  lost 
souls.  These  sufferings  constitute  a  real  anticipa- 
tion of  hell  itself.  So  strange,  too,  is  the  affliction 
that  the  patient  himself  in  moments  of  peace  and 
respite  is  incapable  of  forming  any  exact  idea,  even 
approximately,  of  the  trials  he  has  gone  through. 
He  thinks  he  must  have  exaggerated,  until  the 
torments  return  to  declare  their  reality.  These 
poor  victims  might  well  apply  to  themselves  the 
words  of  the  prophet:  u  O  all  ye  that  pass  by  the 
way,  attend  and  see  if  there  be  any  sorrow  like  to 
my  sorrow  .  .  .  my  strength  is  weakened  .  .  .  my  eyes 
run  down  with  water.  .  .  .  Hear,  I  pray  you,  all 
ye  people,  and  see  my  sorrow.  ...  I  called  for  my 
friends,  but  they  deceived  me.  .  .  .  They  have 
heard  that  I  sigh,  and  there  is  none  to  comfort 
me."  l 

The  words  of  Ecclesiasticus  are  also  applicable 
here:  "  Better  is  a  poor  man  who  is  sound  and  strong 
of  constitution  than  a  rich  man  who  is  weak  and 
afflicted  with  evils.  Health  of  the  soul  in  holiness 
of  justice  is  better  than  all  gold  and  silver:  and  a 
sound  body  than  immense  revenues.  There  are  no 
riches  above  the  riches  of  the  health  of  the  body: 
and  there  is  no  pleasure  above  the  joy  of  the  heart. 
Better  is  death  than  a  bitter  life:  and  everlasting 
rest  than  continual  sickness/ ' 2 

Volumes  might  be  written  on  the  ever-varying 
forms  of  these  ailments.  What  has  been  said  here 
may  seem  already  too  long  for  this  work,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  it  may  not  be  beside  our  purpose.    Above 

1  Lamentations  i.  12-21.  2  Ecclus.  xxx.  14-17. 
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all,  it  will  not  be  wasted  if  it  helps  to  determine  some 
sufferers  who  can  only  be  led,  like  children,  to  follow 
the  advice  which  we  offer. 

As  we  have  already  said,  the  observance  of  re- 
ligious duties,  or  even  the  thought  of  these  duties, 
is  enough  to  disquiet  and  excite  some  patients. 
Some  are  unable  to  sleep  the  night  before  a  Con- 
fession or  Communion.  The  case  may  be  cited  of 
a  priest,  a  doctor  of  theology,  who  could  not  sleep 
when  he  thought  that  on  the  morrow  he  had  to  give 
Holy  Communion  to  the  faithful  during  Mass.  We 
sometimes  hear  of  priests,  learned  and  intelligent 
men,  who  will  not  celebrate  Mass  for  fear  of  making 
mistakes.  Those  that  suffer  know  all  this  by  ex- 
perience. They  also  know,  or  should  know,  that 
at  the  same  time  it  is  in  the  performance  of  their  re- 
ligious acts,  and  in  these  only,  that  they  will  find 
that  tranquillity  which  is  necessary  for  the  well- 
being  of  body  as  well  as  soul.  Then,  too,  they  must 
recognize  that  they  possess  the  means  of  rendering 
their  sufferings  pleasing  to  God,  and  therefore 
meritorious. 

We  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  to  all  fre- 
quent and  even  daily  Communion.  This  has  always 
been  our  advice,  and  we  have  witnessed  wonderful 
results.  And  it  is  but  natural,  for  is  not  the  Holy 
Communion  the  source  of  all  benefits  ?  Bossuet 
says:  "  With  Jesus  Christ  come  all  graces,  lights, 
consolations,  and  all  the  riches  of  heaven  and 
earth.  All  is  given  to  us  with  Jesus  Christ,  and 
when  He  gives  Himself,  He  can  refuse  nothing." 

Moreover,  by  practising  frequent  Communion  we 
are  but  following  out  the  teaching  of  the  Church, 
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and  in  particular  the  instructions  of  the  Holy 
Father,  Pope  Pius  X.,  who,  in  an  audience  of 
December  17,  1905,  ratified,  confirmed,  and  ordered 
the  publication  of  the  Decree,  of  which  we  give  the 
principal  headings: 

"  Frequent  and  daily  Communion  as  a  thing 
most  earnestly  desired  by  Christ  Our  Lord  and  by 
the  Catholic  Church,  should  be  open  to  all  the  faith- 
ful, of  whatever  rank  and  condition  of  life;  so  that 
no  one,  who  is  in  a  state  of  grace,  and  who  approaches 
the  Holy  Table  with  a  right  and  devout  intention, 
can  be  lawfully  hindered  therefrom. 

"  2.  A  right  intention  consists  in  this:  that  he 
who  approaches  the  Holy  Table,  should  do  so  not 
out  of  routine,  or  vainglory,  or  human  respect,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  pleasing  God,  of  being  more 
closely  united  with  Him  by  charity,  and  of  seeking 
this  Divine  remedy  for  his  weaknesses  and  defects. 

"3.  Although  it  is  most  expedient  that  those 
who  communicate  frequently  or  daily  should  be  free 
from  venial  sins,  especially  from  such  as  are  fully 
deliberate,  and  from  any  affection  thereto,  never- 
theless, it  is  sufficient  that  they  be  free  from  mortal 
sin  with  the  purpose  of  never  sinning  in  future;  and 
if  they  have  this  sincere  purpose,  it  is  impossible 
but  that  daily  communicants  should  gradually 
emancipate  themselves  even  from  venial  sins  and 
from  all  affection  thereto. 

"4.  But  whereas  the  Sacraments  of  the  New 
Law,  though  they  take  effect  ex  opere  operate-,  never- 
theless produce  a  greater  effect  in  proportion  as  the 
dispositions  of  the  recipient  are  better,  therefore 
care  is  to  be  taken  that  Holy  Communion  be  pre- 
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ceded  by  serious  preparation,  and  followed  by  a 
suitable  thanksgiving,  according  to  each  one's 
strength,  circumstances,  and  duties. 

"5.  That  the  practice  of  frequent  and  daily 
Communion  may  be  carried  out  with  greater  pru- 
dence and  more  abundant  merit,  the  Confessor's 
advice  should  be  asked.  Confessors,  however,  are 
to  be  careful  not  to  dissuade  anyone  from  frequent 
and  daily  Communion,  provided  that  he  is  in  a  state 
of  grace  and  approaches  with  a  right  intention. 

"6.  But  since  it  is  plain  that  by  the  frequent  or 
daily  reception  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  union  with 
Christ  is  fostered,  the  spiritual  life  more  abundantly 
sustained,  the  soul  more  richly  endowed  with  virtues, 
and  an  even  surer  pledge  of  everlasting  happiness 
bestowed  on  the  recipient,  therefore  parish  priests, 
confessors,  and  preachers,  in  accordance  with  the 
approved  teaching  of  the  Roman  Catechism,  are 
frequently  and  with  great  zeal  to  exhort  the  faithful 
to  this  devout  and  salutary  practice. 

"  7.  Frequent  and  daily  Communion  is  to  be 
promoted,  especially  in  religious  Orders  and  Congre- 
gations of  all  kinds;  with  regard  to  which,  however, 
the  decree  Quemadmodum,  issued  on  December  17, 
1890,  by  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Bishops  and 
Regulars,  is  to  remain  in  force.  It  is  also  to  be 
promoted  especially  in  ecclesiastical  seminaries, 
where  students  are  preparing  for  the  service  of  the 
altar;  as  also  in  all  Christian  establishments,  of 
whatever  kind,  for  the  training  of  youth." 1 

1  Translation  by  F.  M.  de  Zulueta,  S.J.,  in  The  Eucharistic 
Triduum.  Cf.  L'Abbe  Farre.  Le  del  ouvert  par  la  Confession 
sincere  et  la  Communion  fr/quente:  Paris,  Lecoffre ;  and  Mon- 
seigneur  de  Segur,  La  ires  Sainte  Communion:  Paris,  Tolra. 
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"  In  the  great  mystery  of  the  confessional/'  writes 
Fiessinger,  "  words  of  comfort  and  of  faith  are  drunk 
in  with  avidity  by  souls  who  in  their  trouble  and 
anxiety  have  come  and  knelt  to  make  known  their 
sickness.  When  the  priest  has  spoken  they  feel 
a  welcome  serenity  come  upon  them.  They  return 
to  their  avocations  with  their  hearts  relieved  of  a 
burden,  they  are  supplied  with  right  thoughts,  and 
are  resolved  to  make  the  sacrifices  necessary  for 
their  welfare.  From  a  medical  point  of  view,  Con- 
fession ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  wonderful  means 
of  restoring  right  mental  balance."  Professor  Ray- 
mond and  M.  P.  Janet  say:  "Regular  Confession 
might  have  been  instituted  by  some  mental  specialists 
of  genius  as  the  best  means  of  treating  the  victims 
of  obsession.1  But  why  apply  this  only  to  victims 
of  obsession  ?  Where  is  the  man  or  woman  who 
does  not  pass  through  periods  of  depression  and 
bitterness  ?  Between  the  extremes  of  morbid  obses- 
sion and  that  state  of  anxiousness  which  is  fully 
justified  by  many  of  the  circumstances  of  life  there 
are  a  good  many  intermediary  stages.  Confession 
acts  upon  all  these  states  of  despondency  like  a 
healing  balm  to  pacify  troubles  and  quicken  dying 
hopes.  The  abandonment  of  Confession  may  easily 
lead  to  a  condition  of  anxious  unrest."2 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  ask  any  patient  to  under- 
take anything  that  is  beyond  his  strength.  In 
these  matters  the  condition  of  the  soul  must  be 
considered  something  like  that  of  the  body.  Wounds 
are  not  healed  by  a  too  frequent  renewal  of  dressing, 

1  Les  Obsessions  et  les  Neurasth/nies,  t.  i.,  p.  707.  Paris, 
Alcan.  2  Op.  cit.t  chap.  iv. 
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but  they  must  be  left  undisturbed  for  a  time  to 
cicatrize.  A  like  principle  is  to  be  applied  to  the 
exercises  of  piety.  The  neglect  of  it  may  cause 
more  harm  than  good  to  the  ailing  soul.  The  advice 
that  will  be  offered  here  is  meant  only  to  convey 
reassurance,  and  to  guide  those  that  are  in  trouble  in 
the  fulfilment  of  their  religious  duties.  We  will 
explain  the  conditions  necessary  for  these  duties, 
and  point  out  the  advantages  that  flow  from  the 
practice  of  them.  Those  that  do  not  already  know 
the  happiness  of  it  must  exercise  themselves  in  a 
sense  of  trust  in  God,  and  in  submission  to  His  will 
by  means  of  acts  of  Faith  and  Resignation,  which 
constitute  the  best  preparation  for  the  reception  of 
the  Sacraments.  These  are  the  supreme  remedy  for 
all  those  ills  which  deprive  the  human  soul  of  peace, 
vitality,  and  courage,  qualities  that  are  absolutely 
necessary  for  anyone  who  recognizes  that  life  is  a 
probation,  a  long  pilgrimage,  at  the  close  of  which 
everyone  who  has  striven  well  shall  receive  reward 
proportionate  to  his  labours.1 

1  Works  consulted:  Stilling,  Untersuchungen  iiber  die 
Spinalirritation:  Leipzig,  1840.  Valleix,  De  la  Ne'vralgie 
Ge'n&rale,  in  Union  Medicate  et  Bulletin  de  Therapeutique, 
1848.  Axenfeld,  Nevroses  in  EUments  de  Pathologie  me- 
dicate de  Requin,  t.  iv.  :  Paris,  1867.  Kirshaber,  De  la 
Nevropathie  Cerebro-cardiaque:  Paris,  1875.  Bouchut,  Du 
Nervosisme  Aigu  et  Chronique  et  des  Maladies  Nerveuses: 
Paris,  1883.  A.  Baumgarten,  La  NeurasthSnie:  Wierishofen, 
Hartmann,  1906.  A.  Remond,  Precis  des  Maladies  Men- 
tales:  Paris,  de  Rudeval,  1906.  P.  Janet,  Nevroses  et  Idees 
fixes,  2  vols.,  Paris,  Alcan,  1908. 


CHAPTER  II 

ON    HYSTERIA 

In  spite  of  the  length  of  the  previous  chapter  we 
think  it  will  be  useful  to  say  something  further  on 
a  kind  of  neurosis  about  which  we  hear  a  good  deal, 
though  it  is  difficult  to  define  what  it  really  is. 
Hysteria,  like  all  nervous  diseases,  is  traceable  to 
remotest  antiquity.  Briquet  says  that  it  has 
existed  as  long  as  civilization.  It  seems  probable 
that  most  of  the  Pythonesses  were  subject  to 
hysteria.  In  the  Middle  Ages  some  unfortunate 
hysterical  women  were  regarded  as  witches,  and 
condemned  for  crimes  of  which  they  were  not  guilty, 
or  for  which  they  were  not  fully  responsible. 

The  etymological  sense  of  the  word  should  be 
altogether  disregarded,  for  it  is  not  an  ailment  that 
affects  females  only,  nor  does  it  imply  a  disposition 
to  shamelessness,  as  was  believed  until  recent  years. 
As  far  back  as  the  eighteenth  century,  Lepois,  and 
after  him  Sydenham,  decided  that  the  brain  is  the 
seat  of  the  disease.  We  may  mention,  as  appearing 
about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
works  of  Briquet  and  Legrand  du  Saulle  in  France, 
and  of  Brodie  in  England.  More  recently  Charcot 
has  shown  that  it  is  possible  to  reproduce  by  sug- 
gestion  most   of   the   symptoms   of  hysteria,    and 
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hence  that  the  fixed  idea  plays  a  predominant  part 
in  the  affection.  A  pupil  of  his,  P.  Janet,  wrote  a 
thesis  for  his  doctorate  on  the  mental  defects  in 
hysterical  subjects,  and  here  he  attributes  the 
phenomena  to  what  he  calls  a  desagregation  de  la 
personnalite.  Personality  he  conceives  as  a  sort 
of  comprehensive  perception  resulting  from  many 
ideas  accumulated  and  systematized. 

Another  theory  that  attracts  some  attention  is  that 
of  Dr.  Fiessinger.  "  If,"  he  says,  "we  go  to  the 
root  of  hysteria,  we  observe  that  what  chiefly 
characterizes  this  species  of  neurosis  is  an  excess  of 
nervous  energy.  Hysterical  persons  have  vivid 
perceptions — they  experience  agitated,  disordered, 
violent  impulses.  The  mind,  constantly  working 
at  high  pressure,  tends  to  discharge  the  excess  of 
energy  that  seems  to  stifle  it  in  gossip  and  gesticula- 
tions, or  sometimes  in  attacks  of  convulsion."1 
Hence,  according  to  Fiessinger,  the  contraction  of 
the  personality  is  the  effect  and  not  the  cause  of 
the  disorder.  "If  the  field  of  consciousness  is 
restricted  in  hysterical  patients,"  he  says,  "it  is 
because  the  overcharge  of  nervous  activity,  being 
unregulated,  spreads  itself  over  a  sphere  to  which  it 
should  not  extend."2  This  view  is  not  unlike  that 
of  Dr.  Deschamps,  which  was  briefly  touched  upon 
in  the  "preceding  chapter.  The  symptoms  of  the 
disorder  which,  after  all,  are  merely  disturbances  of 
energy,  either  by  excess  or  default,  would  seem  to 
confirm  this  opinion.  We  shall  consider  this 
farther   on.     We  will  first  indicate  the  origin   of 

1  Erreurs  Sociales  et  Maladies  Morales,  4e  partie,  chap.  iii. 
Paris,  Perrin,  1909.  2  Op.  cit.,  ibid. 
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hysteria,    and    then    give    some     attention    to    its 
physical  and  moral  character. 

Women  are  specially  subject  to  hysteria,  though 
men  are  not  by  any  means  free  from  it,  as  Briquet 
has  shown.  It  may  be  found  in  infants,  in  girls  and 
boys  alike.  In  women  the  evil  manifests  itself 
chiefly  at  the  age  of  puberty,  and  diminishes  with 
age,  though  it  may  return  later  in  life.  Men  are 
most  liable  between  twenty-five  and  forty.  Hys- 
teria is  of  itself  hereditary,  but  may  also  spring 
from  any  inherited  defective  state  of  nerves.  In 
the  opinion  of  Dejerine,  it  is  of  all  kinds  of  neurosis 
the  most  readily  propagated  by  heredity.  Grasset 
introduces  diathetic  heredity  as  a  factor :  the  father 
is  often  the  source  of  diathesis,  and  the  mother  of 
neuropathic  heredity. 

Without  speaking  of  alcoholism — the  fruitful 
source  of  so  many  disorders  in  parents  and  their 
offspring — or  of  wrongly  understood  systems  of 
education,  we  may  point  out  that  certain  moral  and 
personal  influences  may  easily  give  rise  to  hysteria. 

It  is  certain  that  the  present-day  feverish  life,  in 
which  everything  must  be  rushed  at  the  highest 
speed,  has  many  deplorable  results.  Everyone 
wants  to  attain  his  object,  and  it  must  be  done  as 
quickly  as  possible.  No  one  is  content  with  his 
actual  lot. 

Grasset  writes:  "  All  who  show  a  predisposition 
to  nervous  troubles  must  be  warned  against  wearing 
themselves  out  in  that  feverish  agitation  which  tends 
to  draw  everyone  into  the  daily  giddy  whirlpool. 
Take  notice  that  life  may  be  overdone  (d  outrance) 
not  only  in  pursuit  of  evil  (in  play  and  pleasure) ,  but 
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also  in  pursuit  of  good:  for  example,  in  industry, 
commerce,  and  science.  Men  are  often  urged  to 
struggle  to  equal  or  surpass  others,  to  heap  up  a 
fortune,  to  become  known,  to  ambition  all  sorts 
of  honours,  and  secure  them  well  before  the  age 
of  forty.  If  all  this  is  not  compassed  before  that 
age,  the  ambitious  man  finds  he  becomes  an  object 
of  persecution.  This  is  a  mild  form  of  madness 
(demi-folie) ,  if  not  worse."1 

"  Moral  influences/ '  says  Legrand  du  Saulle, 
"  assuredly  play  a  predominant  part  in  the  genesis 
of  hysteria.  Emotions,  disappointments,  decep- 
tions, all  those  causes  that  tend  to  excite  the  nervous 
system  forcibly,  and  especially  those  that  do  so 
continuously,  may  without  any  other  influence 
determine  at  any  given  time  this  derangement  of 
the  balance  of  the  organism,  and  bring  on  the  dis- 
order which  we  are  studying.  With  all  the  greater 
effect  will  these  causes  operate  on  an  organism 
already  predisposed  to  the  disease — by  age  or  the 
special  conditions  of  hereditary  antecedents."2 

Hypnotism  and  especially  spiritism  should  be 
named  as  contributory  causes  in  some  instances.3 
Charcot  and  Gilles  de  la  Tourette  have  pointed  out 
the  influence  of  the  practices  of  spiritism  in  the 
development  of  hysteria.  Parents  should  have 
especial  care  that  nurses  and  governesses  do  not 

1  Demi-fous  et  Demi-responsables.  chap.  v. :  Paris,  Alcan, 
1907. 

2  Les  Hysteriques,  Etat  Physique  et  Mental:  Paris,  1883. 
Professor  Babinski,  of  Paris,  attributes  the  chief  part  in 
the  genesis  of  hysteria  to  suggestion. 

3  Cf.  P.  Coconnier,  O.P.,  L' Hypnotisme  Franc.  Paris, 
Lecoffre. 
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tell  their  children  terrifying  stories  of  animals  or 
ghosts  and  suchlike.  The  consequence  of  such 
stories  may  be  disastrous  in  the  impressionable 
minds  of  children  perhaps  already  predisposed  to 
the  evil. 

Wounds  and  injuries  that  bring  on  hysteria  also 
act  by  a  disturbance  of  the  emotions.  According  to 
Brodie,  trauma  (the  abnormal  condition  caused  by 
external  injury)  may  not  only  excite  a  latent  dis- 
position, but  may  determine  the  form  and  the  local- 
ization of  nervous  symptoms.  He  holds  that  these 
symptoms  depend  rather  on  the  constitution  than 
on  the  actual  injury  sustained.  So  that  even  a  light 
form  of  trauma  will  have  serious  effects  if  the  mental 
or  moral  emotion  be  intense. 

The  force  of  imitation  and  contagion  in  these 
matters  is  beyond  dispute.  Its  method  of  working 
is  clearly  that  of  suggestion.  Bailly  recounts  how, 
on  a  first  Communion  day  in  the  Church  of  St.  Roch, 
a  young  girl  was  suddenly  seized  with  convulsions 
during  Mass.  Within  half  an  hour  fifty  or  sixty 
women  were  overtaken  with  the  same  convulsions.1 
Recently  Dr.  Dubois  met  with  cases  of  epidemic 
(hysterical)  St.  Vitus' s  dance  in  girls'  schools  at 
Bale  and  at  Berne.  At  Berne  also  thirty  pupils 
developed  pains  in  the  joints  of  the  body,  accom- 
panied with  rhythmical  movements  of  the  arms. 
It  was  found  necessary  to  separate  the  affected 
individuals  in  order  to  prevent  the  increase  of  the 
cases  by  imitation. 

"  These  facts,"  says  Dr.  Dubois,  "  suggest  this 
reflection.     It  is  often  said,  and  rightly  so,  that  in 

1  Quoted  by  J.  Grasset. 
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order  to  induce  hysteria  there  must  be  both  neuro- 
pathic predisposition  and  some  stimulating  agency. 
Now  it  is  hardly  probable  that  those  thirty  young 
girls,  all  of  different  parentage,  had  that  special 
predisposition  and  possessed  the  latent  influences  of 
hysteria.  I  am  persuaded,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
most  of  them  would  never  suffer  the  like  attacks 
again.  And  it  must  have  been  the  same  with  many 
of  those  women  who  took  part  in  the  epidemic 
dancing  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  above-mentioned  girls  were  simply  thrown 
into  conditions  of  nearness  and  close  contact  with 
others,  and  on  this  account  alone  developed  a 
psychological  state  favourable  to  the  contagion, 
and  they  succumbed  to  the  influence  by  reason  of  a 
weakness  of  judgment  that  is  quite  natural  at  their 
age.  There  is  no  limit  to  susceptibility  to  suggestion 
in  children,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  mind  is 
not  sufficiently  developed.  Adults  who  retain  this 
susceptibility  and  become  hysterical,  thereby  give 
proof  of  their  mental  weakness.  The  hysterical 
woman  has  still  a  child's  mind,  and  suffers  from 
infantilisme  psychique.  The  hysterical  man,  who 
probably  in  his  attacks  does  not  exhibit  the  same 
freaks  of  imagination  as  the  woman,  is  at  least 
distinctly  feminine  in  his  mental  powers."1 

From  all  this  it  may  readily  be  understood  how 
dangerous  it  is  for  two  hysterical  patients  to  occupy 
the  same  room,  as  unfortunately  does  occur  in  some 
establishments  professing  to  treat  these  cases.  The 
most  elementary  rules  of  prudence  would  suggest 
very   different   methods.     Otherwise  that    shrewd 

1  Op.  cit.,  leqon  xiv. 
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remark  of  Wendell  Holmes  may  soon  be  verified: 
"  Where  there  is  one  hysterical  young  woman  you 
will  soon  find  two  patients."1  If  that  be  true  of 
persons  in  good  health,  what  is  to  be  said  of  those 
that  are  already  more  or  less  affected  ? 

Hysteria  may  develop  slowly  through  a  period  of 
warning  symptoms  when  the  patient  suffers  palpi- 
tation, a  sense  of  suffocation,  a  disposition  to 
weeping,  and  so  forth. 

Usually  the  patient  will  then  break  down  sud- 
denly by  some  convulsive  crisis.  We  will  not  speak 
at  length  of  the  physical  symptoms,  with  which  we 
are  only  indirectly  concerned  here,2  but  will  merely 
offer  the  advice  that  we  judge  useful  in  the  various 
circumstances. 

The  convulsive  form  of  the  crisis  is  not  the 
exclusive  indication  of  hysteria.  Women  often 
succumb  to  the  malady  without  any  such  violent 
disturbance.  The  occasions  of  the  attack  may  be 
either  physical  or  mental,  as  some  strong  emotion, 
anger,  or  contradiction.  Hence  comes  the  theory 
that  hysterical  persons  should  never  be  crossed  or 
contradicted  in  any  way.  The  theory  is  a  fatal  one 
in  its  consequences. 

People  who  have  dealings  with  the  sick  person 
submit  to  every  little  caprice,  but  do  not  in  any  way 
further  the  cure  of  the  patient,  and  probably  retard 
it.     What  is  chiefly  needed  in  handling  these  cases 

1  Op.  cit. 

2  We  refer  the  reader  to  the  works  already  quoted, 
especially  to  the  very  notable  work  of  Professors  J.  Grasset 
and  G.  Ranzier:  Traitt  Pratique  des  Maladies  du  Systdme 
Nerveux,  2  vols.  Cf.  t.  ii.,  art.  4,  chap.  i.  Paris,  Masson, 
1894. 
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is  to  address  oneself  at  once  to  the  causes  of  the 
affliction,  whether  they  be  physical  or  mental. 

During  the  attack  consciousness  is  generally 
maintained,  so  that  nothing  should  be  mentioned 
which  the  patient  ought  not  to  hear.  On  the  other 
hand,  anything  like  expressions  of  sorrow,  sighs, 
and  so  forth  coming  from  persons  present  only  tends 
to  prolong  the  crisis,  and  often  acts  as  very  harmful 
suggestion.  A  few  words  of  kindness  and  of  gentle 
persuasion  will  prove  most  effectual  in  calming  the 
patient. 

The  convulsions  are  at  times  only  partial,  and 
may  then  be  called  "  spasms,"  affecting  the  sufferer 
in  one  or  other  part  of  the  system,  as  in  fits  of 
laughter,  or  yawning,  or  vomiting,  etc. 

Closely  allied  with  these  spasmodic  attacks  are 
contractions  that  often  follow  temporary  paralysis. 
The  most  important  are  peri- articular  contractions, 
which  are  sometimes  regarded  as  some  serious 
affection  of  the  joints,  whereas  in  reality  they  are 
no  more  than  painful  muscular  contractions.  Spasms 
and  contractions  are  troubles  that  arise  in  hysteria 
from  excess  of  energy.  Where  there  is  a  lack  of 
energy  paralysis  is  the  result.  Almost  a  fourth  of  the 
total  number  of  hysterical  persons  fall  victims  to 
paralysis,  as  an  effect  of  violent  emotion  or  excessive 
strain. 

The  stroke  may  be  of  the  hemiplegic  type,  affecting 
one  side  of  the  body,  or  the  paraplegic,  which  is 
confined  to  the  lower  members  only.1 

1  According  to  P.  Janet,  paralysis  of  the  right  side, 
whether  total  or  partial,  is  often  accompanied  with  loss  of 
speech  in  hysterical  subjects.  Cf.Les  Ntvroses.  Paris,  Flam - 
marion,  1909. 
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All  these  affections,  as  well  as  those  described 
farther  on,  are  quite  curable,  and  must  never  make 
the  patient  give  up  hope. 

Another  source  of  troubles  is  sensitiveness,  and 
here  again  we  must  apply  the  distinction  of  excess 
and  default.  In  the  former  case  we  have  hyperes- 
thesia, an  exaggeration  of  sensitiveness  that  amounts 
to  actual  pain.  When  this  state  becomes  general- 
ized the  patient  undergoes  a  veritable  torture:  the 
simple  contact  of  any  object  whatsoever  causes 
intolerable  suffering;  "he  is  unable  to  handle  any 
object,  to  walk,  or  set  foot  to  the  ground;  he  cannot 
rest  in  bed,  and  is  tortured  by  a  perpetual  state 
of  insomnia.  At  times  there  comes  also  a  kind  of 
hyperesthesia  of  the  senses  that  produces  a  state  of 
horrible  impressionability."1 

This  state  usually  affects  all  one  side  of  the  body, 
whilst  the  other  (in  most  instances  the  left)  remains 
insensible.  Or,  again,  it  may  be  localized  to  certain 
organs  only.  Then  it  gives  the  patient  a  pretext  for 
false  ideas  and  erroneous  explanations.  We  knew 
a  person  who  suffered  from  gastralgia  arising  from 
hysteria.  The  sufferer  was  undergoing  a  most 
severe  dietary,  and  at  length  reduced  his  allowance 
to  a  quite  insufficient  scale  for  his  nourishment. 
This  person  was  cured  from  the  time  that  he  was 
persuaded  that  he  could  digest  a  good  meal  without 
any  difficulty,  and  thus  saw  that  the  pain  he  felt 
had  but  little  to  do  with  his  digestive  organs. 

Some  of  the  phenomena  of  which  we  are  treating 
have  in  times  past  been  connected  with  sorcery. 
"  When,"   says  Gr asset,   "  an  individual  was  sus- 

1  J.  Grasset  et  G.  Ranzier,  op.  cit.,  p.  761. 
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pected,  his  eyes  were  bandaged,  and  needles  were 
stuck  into  his  flesh.  If  there  was  no  pain  or  bleeding, 
the  person  was  condemned  and  in  some  instances 
burned  for  sorcery/' x 

Every  kind  of  sensitiveness,  including  that  of  the 
sensory  organs,  may  be  excited  by  hysteria.  Some 
subjects  are  stricken  with  blindness.  In  this  case 
the  trouble  is  really  psychical,  and  may,  like  all 
others,  be  remedied  by  the  proper  treatment. 
Others  see  objects  in  a  colour  which  they  do  not 
possess  in  reality,  or  stained  in  various  ways — as,  for 
example,  by  blood.  Some  will  be  ever  conscious  of 
a  repulsive  odour  which  will  bring  on  nervous 
crises.  Others,  again,  will  suffer  in  the  sense  of 
taste,  and  will  perhaps  consider  some  object  delight- 
ful that  a  person  in  good  health  cannot  tolerate. 

In  some  instances  real  hallucinations  may  be  met 
with.  The  patients  "  are  persuaded  that  they  see 
various  animals,  especially  rats  or  cats,  and  some- 
times fantastic  creatures  running  about  the  floor  or 
on  the  walls.  In  some  rare  cases  faces  appear  before 
them  making  grimaces  to  frighten  them/' 2 

Finally  some  troubles  described  at  length  by 
various  authors,  as  gangrene  and  vomiting  of  blood, 
are  to  be  put  down  to  mere  pretence.  Professor 
Dieulafoy,  in  his  lectures  at  the  Hotel-Dieu,  has 
quoted  some  remarkable  examples  of  this.3 

We  come  now  to  the  psychical  characteristics  of 
hysteria. 

1  Traite  Pratique  des  Maladies  du  Systime  Nerveux,  op.  cit., 
t.  ii.,  p.  767. 

2  j.  Grasset,  Traite  Pratique  des  Maladies  du  Systdme 
Nerveux,  op.  cit.,  t.  ii.,  p.  772. 

3  journal  des  Praticiens,  No.  24,  1908. 
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Young  persons  with  a  tendency  to  hysteria  "  have 
a  marked  tendency  to  dwell  upon  sad  and  morbid 
thoughts,  and  become  preoccupied  as  to  the  state 
of  their  health  to  a  degree  quite  out  of  keeping  with 
their  age.  Most  frequently  this  proneness  to  gloomy 
thoughts  in  childhood  is  the  symptom  that  presages 
the  development  of  hysteria  in  a  more  advanced 
age."1 

Legrand  du  Saulle  says:  "  The  hysterical  person 
is  before  all  and  above  all  quite  eccentric.  The 
eccentric  woman  sees  the  actual  realities  of  the 
world  in  a  narrow  way;  she  is  extreme  in  everything. 
Of  set  purpose,  she  looks  out  for  paradoxes,  for 
unwholesome  teachings,  and  dangerous  theories. 
She  possesses  the  faculty  of  quick  perception,  she 
is  endowed  with  lively  imagination,  expresses  her- 
self readily,  and  when  called  upon  can  give  proof  of 
literary,  poetic,  or  artistic  ability.  Nearly  always 
this  type  of  person  complains  of  being  misunder- 
stood in  her  social  sphere,  of  being  taken  for  an 
original  character,  and  of  not  being  rightly  appreci- 
ated. But,  on  the  other  hand,  her  work,  though 
more  or  less  brilliant,  is  without  any  real  value ;  her 
activity  is  without  order;  her  attention  is  with 
difficulty  held  to  any  serious  matter ;  her  occupations 
are  neither  regular  nor  sustained;  her  knowledge  is 
but  superficial,  and  all  her  undertakings,  which  are 
ever  undergoing  change  from  the  time  of  their 
inception,  can  never  attain  any  great  success."2 

According  to  Dr.  Dubois,  an  hysterical  subject  is 
not  usually  really  intelligent.  He  says:  "  I  know 
that  this  statement  has  been  called  in  question,  and 

1  Huchard.  2  Op.  cit. 
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that  cases  of  hysteria  have  been  cited  as  occurring 
in  persons  of  very  high  intelligence.  I  admit  this ; 
but  in  such  cases  the  intelligence  is  defective.  We 
do  not  find  in  them  that  sound  sense  that  is  to  be 
met  with  even  in  uncultured  persons  amongst  whom 
we  often  set  down  mere  lack  of  knowledge  to 
stupidity.  I  have  myself  noted  some  rare  excep- 
tions to  the  rule.  I  have  observed  cases  of  hysteria 
in  its  most  serious  forms,  with  convulsions  or 
delirium,  in  persons  of  intellectual  power  and  of  high 
moral  culture.  But  still  even  in  these  there  ap- 
peared some  mental  flaw:  a  wandering  imagination, 
or  a  tendency  to  be  too  easily  influenced.  With  a 
little  balance  such  persons  would  give  evidence  of 
poetical  gifts.  Only  by  removing  these  flaws  was 
I  able  to  prove  their  real  aptitude  for  culture,  and 
thus  it  was  to  their  reason  that  they  owed  their  cure^ 

A  real  savant,  a  person  of  intellect,  may  suffer 
from  neurasthenia;  he  will  never  be  altogether 
hysterical.  And  to  his  better  judgment  and  reason- 
ing powers  one  can  always  appeal  to  extricate  him 
from  his  neurasthenia.  The  mental  defect  is  much 
more  decidedly  evident  in  the  hysterical  subject; 
weakness  of  mind  and  will  is  much  more  pronounced 
than  in  the  person  who  has  neurasthenia."1 

Hence  hysterical  patients  are  full  of  sensitiveness, 
of  romance,  and  intrigue,  and  a  disposition  to  lying. 
For  this  reason  Dr.  Briquet  says,  "  Thysterie  est  la 
folie  de  la  sensibilite,"  and  other  doctors  have 
declared  that  the  victims  of  the  affliction  are  "  re- 
markable for  their  spirit  of  duplicity,  untruthful- 
ness, and  pretence."     "  A  common  trait  amongst 

1  Op.  cit. 
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them  all,"  says  Dr.  Tardieu,  "is  an  instinctive 
tendency  to  simulation,  together  with  an  inveterate 
habit  of  telling  lies  without  interest  or  purpose,  but 
simply  for  the  sake  of  saying  what  is  untrue."  We 
may  add  that  they  often  falsify  the  truth  in  order 
to  make  an  appearance,  to  bring  themselves  under 
notice  from  motives  of  vanity.1 

Again,  there  is  to  be  noticed  in  hysteria  a  notable 
loss  of  affection.  There  is  often  complete  indiffer- 
ence to  everything  that  does  not  minister  to  their 
love  of  self.  Sufferers  from  hysteria  are  on  the 
"  border  line  of  reason  and  madness,"  and  with  little 
warning  they  pass  from  one  extreme  to  the  opposite : 
from  love  to  hatred,  gentleness  to  violence,  from 
refinement  to  vulgarity,  from  prayer  to  blasphemy, 
from  chastity  to  immorality,  from  a  state  of  darkest 
melancholy  to  that  of  thrilling  joy,  or  vice  versa  : 
the  person  that  they  worship  to-day,  to-morrow 
they  will  pursue  with  implacable  hatred,  in  which 
they  are  ungovernable.  They  are  capable  of  almost 
any  excess  to  satisfy  their  hatred  at  times  and  in 
circumstances  where  it  could  not  have  been  foreseen. 
They  break  out,  for  instance,  in  calumnies,  they 
send  anonymous  letters,  bear  all  kinds  of  false 
testimony;  they  have  even  been  known  to  wound 
themselves  severely  in  parts  of  the  body  rendered 
insensible  by  their  affliction,  and  then  accuse  the 
persons  for  whom  they  have  an  aversion  of  having 
attacked  them.     Nothing  seems  to  restrain  them. 

Their  accusations  often  attack  the  moral  standing 
of  others.     Priests  and  doctors  by  reason  of  their 

1  This  is  accounted  for  also  by  auto-suggestion — a  mental 
phenomenon  quite  frequent  amongst  hysterical  people. 
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duties  are  particularly  exposed  to  this  form  of 
assault,  so  that  they  need  to  use  great  prudence  in 
dealing  with  such  subjects. 

An  hysterical  person  may  be  externally  an  angel 
of  peace  and  of  consolation,  and  in  disposition  a  real 
demon  of  discord  and  evil. 

According  to  the  fluctuations  of  the  illness,  as  it 
is  excited  or  calmed,  the  patient  will  become  as 
amiable  and  gentle  as  he  was  previously  disagreeable. 
Considerate  and  polite,  he  will  laugh  with  those  that 
laugh  and  weep  with  those  that  weep,  and  make 
himself  all  things  to  all  men.    No  sacrifice  will  hinder 
him  from  performing  various  acts  of  kindness  and 
devotedness  to  his  neighbour.     He  will  expose  him- 
self to  any  privation,  and  even  to  risk  life  itself  to 
do  good  and  assist  the  needy.     But  in  these  persons 
this  devotedness  is  like  that  impulsive  tendency 
met  with  in  other  people — to  talk,  to  tease,  to  insult, 
to  deceive,  to  destroy  things,  to  steal,  or  to  commit 
murder.    That  is  to  say,  it  is  a  simple  need  of  char- 
acter, a  kind  of  necessity.     The  patient  acts  under 
an  unhealthy  impulse,  and  the  amount  of  good,  as 
of  ill,  that  he  will  perform  depends  upon  the  dura- 
tion of  the  impulse.     And,  further,  he  seems  in  all 
that  he  does  to  be  posing  before  others,  to  bring 
himself  forward,  to  attract  attention,  and  to  make 
himself   interesting — in    a   word,    to   make   people 
speak  about  him.     Hence  it  often  happens  that  he 
will  entirely  neglect  the  duties  of  his  state  in  order 
to  give  his  attention  to  works  of  charity  or  practices 
of  piety  that  are  of  an  extraordinary  nature  and 
even  somewhat  absurd. 
"  The  hysterical  woman."  says  Legrand  du  Saulle, 
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"  is  like  an  instrument  that  may  be  used  for  two 
opposite  purposes — she  can  set  herself  to  further 
in  a  great  degree  either  good  or  evil.  But  in  any 
case  she  must  leave  the  beaten  track,  and  the  straight 
and  monotonous  direction  that  everyone  ought  to 
keep  throughout  life." 

As  some  hysterical  persons  regard  themselves  as 
being  of  superior  attainments,  and  so  much  removed 
from  their  neighbours  that  none  can  be  found  to 
appreciate  their  character  at  its  true  worth,  in  their 
intense  susceptibility  they  find  fault  with  everything 
around  them,  and  try  to  domineer  without  any 
restraint.  The  saying  of  Juvenal  may  well  be  taken 
as  the  expression  of  their  sentiment:  "  Hoc  volo,  sic 
jubeo,  sit  pro  ratione  voluntas  "  (This  is  my  will 
and  command;  let  my  will  be  the  reason  for  it) — 
(Sat.  VI.,  v.  223). 

They  are  adepts  in  the  practice  of  scheming  and 
intriguing,  in  laying  plots  and  deceits  to  mislead 
their  neighbours,  and  even  their  closest  friends. 
No  one  can  find  favour  with  them.  They  seem  to 
reserve  their  deepest  frauds  for  their  best  friends, 
who  are  usually  deceived  more  or  less  according  to 
the  greater  or  less  interest  they  take  in  the  patients, 
or  according  to  the  greater  or  less  services  that  they 

offer.     Here  is  an  example:  Madame  de  X ,  on 

returning  to  her  home  in  Belgium  after  treatment 
under  the  special  direction  of  Mgr.  Kneipp,  requested 
her  doctor  to  inspect  a  bathroom  that  she  had  had 
placed  in  her  house.  No  sooner  was  the  doctor 
inside  than  he  was  met  by  a  stream  of  water  poured 
straight  at  his  face.  He  turned  to  escape,  but  found 
that  the  door  had  been  locked  and  the  key  removed 
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without  his  noticing  it.  He  ran  to  turn  off  the  water, 
but  the  trick  had  already  had  effect.  There  was 
nothing  for  him  to  do  but  to  hurry  home  and  change 
his  drenched  clothes.  He  left  his  patient  laughing 
at  the  success  of  her  practical  joke. 

Such  persons  are  a  real  burden  to  their  families, 
to  their  neighbours,  or  to  the  institutions  in  which 
they  live.  Everywhere  they  sow  the  seeds  of 
discord,  and  make  life  unbearable.  They  are  all 
the  more  dangerous  because  in  their  intervals  of 
peace  they  show  no  signs  of  illness,  and  are  often, 
by  force  of  their  training,  polite  considerate,  gentle, 
and  good-natured.  Their  frankness,  too,  is  sufficient 
to  deceive  the  most  wary  and  experienced.  Some 
doctors  have  been  so  often  victimized  by  these  cases 
that  they  refuse  to  have  any  more  to  do  with  them. 
"  They  do  not  murder,"  says  Dr.  Trelat,  "  but  they 
kill  those  that  live  with  them  by  slow  degrees." 

A  case  known  to  the  writer  is  worth  quoting.  A 
person  was  engaged  to  chaperon  on  the  Continent  a 
young  Polish  lady  who  had  been  through  a  long 
illness.  At  first  everything  was  most  satisfactory. 
The  companion's  care  and  attention  were  beyond 
praise.  But  her  enthusiasm  for  her  charge  was  not 
of  long  standing.  It  came  to  be  discovered  that 
her  extraordinary  devotedness  was  not  quite  so 
disinterested  as  was  imagined  at  the  outset.  The 
young  lady  was  governed  by  a  fear  of  her  shrewd 
and  sensitive  companion,  and  only  on  very  rare 
occasions  dared  to  remark  upon  the  painfulness  of 
the  situation.  After  about  two  years  the  attitude 
of  both  had  altered  entirely.  The  patient  had 
almost  become  the  humble  servant  of  the  com- 
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panion,  and  seemed  to  live  for  her  sake  only  without 
any  other  thought.  She  was  ever  on  the  alert  to  give 
some  pleasure  by  anticipating  her  wishes,  or  rather 
her  morbid  fancies,  and  these  were  neither  few  nor 
simple.  Under  pretext  of  requiring  ever  varying 
treatment  and  special  care,  the  companion  became 
a  bore  to  all  the  officials  and  patients  in  our  establish- 
ment. If  a  kind  remonstrance  was  made  to  her 
she  was  always  ready  to  answer  with  fresh  com- 
plaints. And  thus  she  continued  until  she  was  told 
plainly  either  to  act  more  reasonably  or  to  quit  the 
establishment  altogether. 

These  patients  make  dupes  of  other  people,  but 
often  they  begin  by  deceiving  themselves.  They 
exercise  a  kind  of  self-suggestion  to  turn  the  merest 
fancies  into  realities.  For  example,  a  smile,  a 
salute,  some  little  act  of  politeness  or  kindness,  will 
suffice  to  make  them  believe  they  are  objects  of 
quite  special  admiration.  Or  the  contrary  impres- 
sion may  arise  just  as  easily,  because  they  are  as 
suspicious  as  they  are  sensitive. 

Sometimes  one  meets  with  individuals  who  are 
like  children  in  their  habits  of  laughing  and  crying 
together,  and  who  are  so  superficial  that  their  fickle- 
ness is  the  only  trait  in  their  character  to  be  sure  of; 
their  brain  is  entirely  taken  up  with  the  impression 
of  the  moment.  According  to  some  medical  men, 
this  inconstancy  of  sentiment  and  the  absence  of 
anything  like  premeditated  action  must  account  for 
the  limited  number  of  suicides  amongst  these  very 
afflicted  people. 

Dr.  Pitres  says:  "  Persons  afflicted  with  melan- 
cholia express  the  wish  to  end  their  lives,  and  a 
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long  time  beforehand  determine  the  time  and  best 
means  for  the  execution  of  their  design.  The 
hysterical  person  does  not  reflect  in  this  way.  For 
some  little  disappointment,  that  a  well-balanced 
mind  would  make  no  account  of,  the  hysterical 
subject  resolves  on  committing  suicide,  and  forth- 
with takes  poison  or  jumps  into  a  river.  As  soon 
as  the  attempt  is  found  to  fail  the  patient  is  delighted 
to  have  escaped,  laughs  at  his  or  her  folly,  but  then 
on  the  first  occasion  that  presents  itself  goes  through 
the  performance  again  with  as  much  sincerity  of 
purpose  as  before,  and  with  as  little  reflection."1 

Whilst  it  must  be  admitted  •  that  some  affected 
with  hysteria  are  in  no  way  responsible  for  their 
actions,  whether  good  or  bad,  it  must  also  be  recog- 
nized that  others  are  more  or  less  responsible  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  and  degree  of  their  abnormal 
state,  or,  in  other  words,  according  as  the  impulse 
that  governs  them  is  more  or  less  intense  and  lasting. 
Consequently  even  when  there  is  responsibility  in 
an  individual  case,  it  is  yet  much  diminished,  and 
therefore  the  reputation  which  is  often  given  some 
of  these  patients  is  undeserved. 

It  often  happens  that  hysteria  will  cause  its 
victims  to  be  self-opiniated,  stubborn,  and  firmly 
attached  to  some  fixed  idea.  They  do  not  take  into 
consideration  that  these  phenomena  are  developed 
automatically  and  quite  apart  from  the  will,  nor  do 
they  make  any  reflex  judgment  upon  the  obsession 
which  ensues.  They  are  unconscious  victims.  That 
fixed  idea  may  cause  paralysis  in  one  case,  contrac- 
tion in  another.     One  will  refuse  to  walk,  another 

1  Cf.  Lemons  Cliniques  sur  VHysterie,  1891. 
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to  eat,  and  so  on,  under  pretexts  that  in  many 
instances  are  most  trivial . 

In  such  cases  the  obvious  course  is  to  trace  out 
the  fixed  idea,  and  this  is  the  business  of  the  phy- 
sician. Friends  and  relatives  should  do  their  part 
to  suggest  to  the  patient  to  act  differently  because 
of  the  inconveniences  that  his  present  conduct 
entails.  This  may  be  effected  by  careful  insinuation, 
or  by  some  other  process  adapted  to  the  individuals 
and  circumstances.  In  any  case,  it  should  be  made 
to  appeal'  that  the  change  is  entirely  due  to  the 
patient's  personal  action.  Such  means  are  not 
infallible,  it  must  be  admitted,  but  seem  to  us  the 
most  practical.  By  mere  insistence  no  good  will  be 
achieved,  but  resistance  will  be  stimulated  on  the 
part  of  the  patient,  and  the  result  will  be  a  series  of 
scenes  and  crises  as  re'grettable  as  they  are  un- 
availing. When  the  above  method  fails  it  would 
be  better  to  procure  for  the  patient  an  entire  change 
of  surroundings  under  the  care  of  a  competent 
doctor,  who  usually  will  soon  be  able  to  discover 
the  cause  of  the  mental  troubles. 

One  day  an  hysterical  lady  of  our  establishment 
came  to  unburden  her  mind  of  a  trouble  regarding 
a  letter  which  she  had  been  expecting  for  a  long 
period.  A  visitor  called  to  see  me,  and  I  tried 
several  times  to  make  the  patient  understand  that 
I  would  see  her  at  another  time,  but  all  without 
effect.  My  visitor  knew  several  languages,  and  we 
conversed  in  one  unknown  to  the  patient,  who 
stubbornly  refused  to  withdraw,  but  remained 
motionless  as  a  statue  during  the  whole  of  my  inter- 
view.   When  I  accompanied  the  stranger  on  his 
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departure  I  was  obliged  to  get  one  of  the  nurses  to 
take  the  patient  away,  as  she  declined  to  take  any 
notice  of  me.  A  few  hours  later  she  came  to 
apologize  for  her  behaviour. 

Some  of  the  symptoms  of  hysteria  not  infrequently 
become  exaggerated  into  a  real  mania.  Untruthful- 
ness is  one  of  the  simplest  forms  of  this.  I  give  a 
typical  example : 

I  once  asked  a  patient  how  she  dared  to  tell  me 
so  many  falsehoods,  and  she  replied  with  all  calm- 
ness: "  Doesn't  everybody  commit  sins  of  some 
kind  }"  Very  soon  after  I  had  to  tax  her  with  the 
same  fault  again.  "  One  or  other  of  us  must  be 
telling  a  lie,"  I  said.  "  Well,"  she  answered,  "  I 
certainly  am  not." 

This  person  was  in  very  poor  circumstances,  and 
I  had  collected  a  certain  sum  of  money  for  her, 
which  I  gave  to  her  in  small  quantities  as  1  knew 
she  required  it.  When  I  had  come  to  the  end  of 
the  amount  she  went  around  telling  all  who  would 
listen  to  her  that  I  had  received  a  good  deal  more 
than  I  had  given  her.  In  order  to  convince  her  of 
my  honesty  I  showed  her  the  accounts  I  had  kept. 
"  Oh,  you  can  write  whatever  you  like  there,"  she 
said,  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders.  I  found  that 
no  proof  could  make  her  change  her  views.  It  may 
be  that  she  hoped  to  extort  from  me  a  further  allow- 
ance. When  once  I  asked  her  to  sign  a  receipt  for 
money  that  I  had  given  her,  she  rushed  away  pre- 
tending to  be  overcome  by  a  nervous  attack. 

She  never  gave  up  calling  to  see  me,  and  on  one 
occasion  I  took  advantage  of  her  presence  to  let  the 
doctor  read  letters  that  I  had  received  on  the  subject 
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of  her  untruthfulness.  I  was  entirely  disappointed 
in  my  hope  of  making  an  impression  upon  the 
woman,  for  she  spoke  to  the  doctor  just  as  she  had 
done  to  me.  As  he  knew  her  he  soon  gave  up  trying 
to  bring  home  to  her  the  seriousness  of  her  conduct. 
He  eventually  came  to  the  decision  that  she  should 
not  be  allowed  in  the  establishment.  In  spite  of 
the  threat  the  patient  continued  to  give  the  same 
trouble,  until  the  authorities  were  so  much  incon- 
venienced by  her  intrigues,  lying,  and  calumny  that 
they  had  to  dismiss  her. 

Besides  such  simple  forms,  there  are  others  to  be 
met  with  in  hysterical  subjects,  amounting  to  actual 
ravings,  and  these  are  often  regular  in  occurrence. 
Hatred,  jealousy,  and  persecution  of  others  may 
thus  be  found  in  very  acute  forms,  and  perhaps 
oftener  than  is  commonly  supposed.  Innocent 
people  may  often  be  victimized  through  these  pas- 
sions, more  especially  under  conditions  in  which 
the  particular  maladies  we  are  treating  of  are  not 
understood. 

By  a  good  many  people  hysteria  is  set  down  as 
a  form  of  madness  or  of  shamelessness,  or  both 
together.  And  with  this  false  idea  abroad  it  is  not 
possible  to  tell  a  woman  that  she  is  hysterical.  To 
avoid  any  insult  she  is  told  that  she  is  nervous.  And 
in  some  cases  even  this  is  too  strong — one  can  only 
say  she  has  weak  nerves  or  she  is  anaemic. 

In  consequence  of  the  conduct  of  some  patients 
in  their  bad  attacks — of  their  romantic  tempera- 
ment, or  perhaps  chiefly  owing  to  mistakes  made  in 
the  early  observation  of  hysteria — the  false  and  un- 
warranted opinion  has  taken  hold  of  some  minds  that 
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hysterical  women  are  necessarily  lacking  in  modesty 
and  purity.  This  imputation  is  absolutely  without 
foundation.  Dr.  Legrand  du  Saulle  says:  "  In  this 
matter  hysterical  patients  have  been  much  calum- 
niated: their  affliction  is  in  no  way  connected  with 
sensuality.  The  most  chaste  and  pure  may  contract 
hysteria,  which  is  a  nervous  malady  that  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  sensual  appetites."  Dr.  Gilles  de  la 
Pourrette  adds:  "  The  disorder  is  psychical  or 
mental,  and  not  physical."  1 

Whilst  some  patients  are  quite  harmless,  others 
may  be  most  dangerous  both  to  themselves  and 
others,  inasmuch  as  they  are  capable  of  almost  any 
misdeed.  One  of  this  class,  on  coming  to  the 
establishment,  requested  that  I  would  visit  her,  as 
she  was  obliged  to  keep  to  her  bed  for  several  weeks. 
As  is  usual  with  the  patients,  she  wished  to  impress 
upon  me  that  she  was  an  enigma — she  was  entirely 
unlike  any  other  case.  I  tried  to  make  her  under- 
stand that  I  knew  full  well  the  nature  of  her  illness. 
When  I  repeated  this  on  the  day  that  she  was  leaving 
she  assured  me  that  no  one  there  had  understood 
her  case.  She  was  right  in  a  sense.  Only  a  few 
days  after  her  departure  we  learnt  that  she  had 
spread  shocking  insinuations  about  a  priest.  So 
repulsive  were  these  stories  that  I  could  not  have 
believed  the  person  capable  of  originating  them,  if 
I  had  not  received  it  on  the  best  authority.  It  was 
plain  that  the  priest  in  question  had  incurred  her 
displeasure  by  refusing  to  satisfy  her  whims  and 
fancies,  and  by  dealing  more  severely  with  her  than 
she  liked. 

1  Tvaite  de  VHysttrie,  1891. 
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After  this  case  I  was  forced  to  admit  that  in  spite 
of  all  I  knew  from  reading  of  these  cases,  and  of  what 
I  had  learned  from  doctors,  not  to  speak  of  personal 
experience,  I  still  had  much  to  learn  in  the  matter 
of  diagnosing  these  maladies.  I  had  only  to  con- 
clude that  I  was  to  be  surprised  at  nothing  from 
our  patients,  and  to  say  as  a  doctor  friend  of  mine 
said  when  he  had  been  seriously  taken  in  by  one  of 
his  clients:  "It  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  been 
deceived,  and  it  will  probably  not  be  the  last." 
One  must  ever  be  expecting  surprises  from  these 
patients.  The  person  mentioned  above  was  by  no 
means  mentally  deranged,  and  was  a  person  of 
good  education;  she  knew  Latin,  and  spoke  several 
modern  languages. 

It  has  been  my  sincere  desire  to  place  all  these 
considerations  in  their  proper  setting,  and  to  defend 
the  victims  of  these  neurotic  evils,  especially  those 
sufferers  that  have  been  so  calumniated.  At  the 
same  time  it  has  been  my  wish  to  instruct  my 
readers  who  may  have  to  deal  with  these  difficult 
cases,  hoping  thereby  to  spare  them  many  troubles, 
and  to  save  them  from  the  need  of  buying  the  ex- 
perience which  others  have  acquired  at  so  painful  a 
cost.  It  is  very  true  here  to  say  that  forewarned  is 
forearmed.  These  practical  considerations  have  led 
me  to  dwell  a  little  upon  this  aspect  of  the  matter, 
though  it  does  not  enter  directly  into  the  subject 
in  hand.  The  consideration  is  so  complex  that  it 
can  only  be  touched  upon  in  passing. 

In  spite  of  all  deceptions  and  annoyances,  no  one 
can  venture  to  condemn  all  hysterical  patients 
together,  or   make  it  a  rule  to  treat  them  with 
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severity.  There  is  no  lack  of  other  infirmities  that 
are  more  simply  dealt  with  to  which  we  may  give 
attention  and  help.  But  that  should  not  hinder  us 
from  bestowing  time  and  sympathy  upon  this. 
Those  afflicted  with  hysteria  are  really  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  sick,  and  to  be  counted  as  most  deserving 
of  Christian  sympathy — the  more  so  as  their  need  of 
sympathy  is  greater  than  in  other  ailments,  and  as 
they  are,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  liable  to  meet 
with  less.  Moreover,  not  a  few  of  these  patients 
are  capable  of  being  led  to  utilize  their  lives  for 
much  good.  It  must  be  recognized  that  these 
sufferers  are  laden  with  a  cross,  often  of  great 
burden,  and  wherever  we  find  the  cross  we  must 
revere  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  one  has  always  to  be  on 
one's  guard  in  treating  with  hysterical  subjects,  to 
watch  them  in  a  specially  close  manner,  and  hesitate 
to  accept  their  assertions — in  a  word,  if  all  possible 
prudence  has  to  be  used  with  regard  to  them,  that 
does  not  mean  that  charity  is  in  any  way  limited  or 
lessened.  Real  charity  not  only  does  not  exclude 
prudence,  but  rather  makes  it  a  greater  obligation. 
Our  Lord  says:  "Be  ye  prudent  as  serpents  and 
simple  as  doves."1  We  must  here  put  in  practice 
the  fortiter  and  suaviter  of  Wisdom.2  Whilst  with 
our  patients  we  must  endeavour  to  be  gentle  and 
kind,  on  the  other  hand  it  is  essential  that  we  show 
an  unwavering  firmness.  To  carry  this  out  great 
tact  will  certainly  be  required. 

Generally  speaking,  too  much  prudence  cannot  be 
used  when  there  is  any  question  of  one  with  symp- 

1  Matt.  x.  16.  2  Wisd.  viii.  i. 
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toms  of  hysteria  wishing  to  enter  the  religious  state. 
If  the  applicant  is  well  on  in  years  and  has  suffered 
severe  attacks  of  hysteria,  the  idea  should  not  be 
entertained.  And  though  there  may  not  have  been 
any  strong  physical  indications,  it  is  necessary  to 
be  very  cautious  when  there  is  any  trace  of  mental 
disposition  to  the  malady.1 

The  question  of  admission  into  a  religious  Order 
is  often  complex  and  hard  to  decide.  But  the 
question  of  marriage  is  perhaps  more  so,  and 
marriage  has  not  the  safeguard  of  a  novitiate. 

From  observations  that  have  been  made  on  the 
influence  of  marriage  upon  hysterical  persons,  com- 
petent physicians  conclude  that  in  the  cases  studied, 
and  they  are  numerous,  the  majority  have  not 
improved  after  marriage.  They  are  inclined  not 
to  sanction  marriage  except  after  complete  cure. 
These  studies  have  at  all  events  disproved  what 
was  at  one  time  a  common  aphorism :  "  Nubet  puella 
et  morbus  effugiet  "  (Let  the  person  marry  and  her 
ailment  will  cease) . 

"  In  the  case  of  hysteria/'  says  Dr.  Grasset, 
"  medical  men  should  at  once  oppose  the  maxim, 
current  in  certain  circles  and  even  with  some  doctors, 
— namely,  that  marriage  should  be  prescribed  to 
hysterical  subjects  as  a  means  to  cure  them.  The 
desired  effect  is  too  uncertain  to  risk  the  evil  that 
is  likely  to  result.  It  is  necessary  to  consider  care- 
fully  whether   the   particular   case   of   hysteria  is 

1  On  this  subject  there  is  a  very  practical  work,  though 
perhaps  a  little  old,  by  the  Abbe  Touronde :  I'HysUrie,  La 
Chapelle  Montligeon.  It  contains  some  very  excellent 
directions. 
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compatible  with  marriage  or  not.  If  the  malady 
be  of  recent  contraction,  not  serious  and  not 
hereditary,  and  if  the  person  wishes  to  enter  the 
marriage  state,  doctors  might  then  authorize  it 
with  the  advice  that  the  mode  of  life  of  the  young 
person,  as  also  the  training  of  the  children,  should 
be  made  the  object  of  special  care  under  medical 
supervision. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  doctor's  authority  should 
be  obtained,  if  not  to  forbid  altogether,  at  least  to 
postpone  long  enough  to  effect  a  cure,  the  marriage 
of  one  who  suffers  from  severe  hysteria  that  is 
hereditary  or  of  long  standing. 

In  doubtful  cases  and  in  all  that  may  be  classed 
between  the  two  extremes,  regard  should  be  had 
to  the  temperament  and  health  of  the  other  party. 
If  he  is  of  nervous  temperament  also,  one  should  be 
much  more  slow  to  counsel  marriage  than  if  he  were 
of  a  stronger  disposition."1 

This  advice,  which  Dr.  Grasset  addresses  to 
doctors,  deserves  the  attention  of  the  layman  as 
well,  since  it  deals  with  a  highly  important  matter 
of  conscience  and  morality. 

We  will  conclude  this  chapter  by  submitting  to 
the  reader  the  authoritative  opinion  of  Dr.  Fiessinger. 
"  One  of  the  most  efficacious  means  of  cure,"  he  says, 
"  is  the  return  to  religious  belief.  This  it  is  that  can 
ensure  calmness  of  soul  and  an  internal  force  to 
resist  every  shock  of  emotion — effects  that  are 
certainly  not  to  be  despised.  Faith  in  the  Divine 
impresses  upon  the  mind  a  number  of  truths  that 

1  Therapeutique  de<>  Maladies  du  Syst&me  Nerveux,  op.  cit., 
chap.  ii. 
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cannot  be  gainsaid.  It  sinks  deep  in  our  nature  the 
eternal  fixed  foundations  of  all  things.  Then  does 
the  mind  rest  upon  the  rock :  the  storms  of  life  can 
never  move  it."1 

1  Erreurs  Sociales  et  Maladies  Modernes,  op.  cit.,  4e  partie, 
chap.  ii.  Cf.  Briquet,  Traite  Clinique  de  VHysterie:  Paris, 
1839.  Brodie,  Lecons  sur  les  Affections  Nerveuses  Locales, 
in  Progress  Medical,  1879,  1880.  Guinon,  Les  Agents  Pro- 
vocateurs de  VHysterie:  Thdse  de  Paris,  1889. 


CHAPTER  III 

ON  PSYCHASTHENIA 

The  mental  troubles  which  we  have  considered  are 
not  ordinarily  to  be  found  in  neurasthenic  patients. 
But  they  constitute  the  mental  state  of  another 
class  of  sufferers,  who  are  both  numerous  and 
very  much  to  be  pitied — the  victims,  namely,  of 
psychasthenia. 

An  eminent  French  authority  on  this  matter, 
Mons.  P.  Janet,  includes  a  number  of  morbid  states 
of  mind  under  this  name,  such  as  deranged  ideas  in 
the  matter  of  touch,  inordinate  doubts  and  mis- 
givings, agoraphobia,  etc.  All  these  forms  of  afflic- 
tion have  been  regarded  as  separate  maladies  up 
till  recent  times,  although  all  present  the  same 
symptoms — obsessions,  fears,  various  forms  of  mania, 
and  involuntary  movements,  and  all  arise  from  the 
same  cause,  which  is  psychical  or  mental  weakness ; 
or,  to  use  the  expression  of  M.  Janet,  La  diminu- 
tion de  la  tension  psychologique. 

We  will  here  describe  the  various  symptoms, 
indicating  the  distinction  between  these  and  the 
signs  of  other  nervous  disorders.  Then  in  consider- 
ing their  cause  we  will  proceed  to  suggest  the  proper 
treatment. 

64 
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n     I,  Obsession. 
Obsession '  may   be   described   as   an   idea   that 


'  may   be   described   as   an   idea   that'J^fV0. 
recurs  automatically  or  mechanically  and  mvolun-   £/v/g  (-■ 
tarily,  and  forces  itself  irresistibly  on  the  conscious-  ^<>J 
ness,  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  banish  it.     Further,     £"' 
this  idea  causes  pain  and  provokes  various  impulses. 

It  is  automatic  in  the  sense  that  it  presents  itself 
to  the  mind  when  least  expected — as,  for  example, 
during  sleep,  which  may  be  completely  overcome 
by  it;  or  at  the  time  of  some  act  which  is 
of  an  opposite  tendency — thus,  impure  or  blas- 
phemous obsessions  may  haunt  an  individual  at  his 
prayers  or  at  the  time  of  receiving  the  Sacraments. 

It  is  involuntary  because,  far  from  being  sought 
after,  it  is  combated  by  the  patient  as  being  quite 
opposed  to  his  education,  his  manner  of  life,  and  his 
natural  tastes  and  sentiments.     A,  for  example,  is 
obsessed  with  a  fear  of  being  led  to  kill  the  child 
upon  which  she  dotes.     Holding  the  infant  near  a  fa^T-ttC 
table    she    has    frightful    thoughts  of    striking  its   DfcHo* 
head    against    the    corner.     B,    again,    though    a 
thoroughly   good   Christian,    constantly    finds    her 
mind    turning    upon    blasphemous    thoughts,     or 
imagines  that  she  has  sinful  desires  in  regard  of  the 
persons  she  meets.     She  is  not  certain  how  far  these 
go,  but  fears  that_in  the  end  she  will  give  way.     A     ^^Ot 
governess   writes   thus:    "  It   seems   to  me   to   be  "s^^ 
impossible  for  me  to  go  to  Confession  any  more,  for    0  fo  a/ 
every  time  I  approach  the  confessional  I  am  more    P  '*  rt-V 
inclined  to  break  out  into  blasphemy  'and  impreca- 
tions against  God  than  to  make  my  confession,  or 
excite  myself  to  contrition.     If  only  I  had  someone 
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here  capable  of  giving  me  advice  in  my  despair.  !......?  *~ 

Such  letters  are  of  only  too  frequent  recurrence. 
Here  is  an  example  of  an  extreme  case  of  obsession : 

The  patient  after  Holy  Communion  often  imagines 
that  a  white  object  upon  the  floor  is  the  Host,  which 
must  have  fallen  from  his  mouth.  Or  after  Con- 
fession he  will  be  filled  with  anxiety  as  to  the 
sufficiency  of  his  contrition  or  the  integrity  of  his 
accusation.  He  may  even  doubt  whether  he 
actually  went  to  Confession,  and  will  appeal  to 
other  penitents  to  know  if  they  saw  him  enter  the 
confessional.  When  he  has  to  make  a  purchase, 
he  fears  that  he  has  not  paid  the  full  amount,  or 
that  he  has  stolen  the  "money  he  still  has.  If  an 
object  has  been  lost  he  wonders  whether  he  has 
taken  it.  He  hears  of  a  suicide  or  a  murder,  and 
if  he  happens  to  be  in  the  same  town  he  is  seized 
with  fear  that  he  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the 
death.  At  the  news  of  a  building  having  been 
maliciously  set  on  fire  he  is  tortured  with  the 
thought  that  he  may  have  done  it  unless  the  culprit 
is  arrested.  He  receives  a  considerable  amount  of 
money,  and  then  perhaps  whilst  paying  a  bill  he 
sees  someone  with  a  purse,  and  the  suggestion  comes 
to  him  that  he  has  taken  the  money  from  the  purse. 
He_is  often  deluded  with  the  idea  that  he  has  done 
some  injury  to  any  unknown  person  he  meets  in  the 
course  of  his  walk,  and  will  watch  to  see  whether 
that  person  goes  quietly  on  his  way. 

If  he  has  occasion  to  take  food  of  any  kind  to  a 
sick  person  and  the  patient  afterwards  gets  worse, 
he  asks  whether  he  must  not  have  been  the  cause. 
If  in  the  course  of  his  walks  he  sees  a  person  standing 
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near  water,  he  is  afterwards  terrified  with  the 
thought  that  he  may  have  pushed  that  person  into 
the  water,  and  will  return  again  and  again  to  the 
spot,  only  to  find  his  anxiety  increased  at  not  seeing 
his  supposed  victim.  Whenever  he  hears  of  a  death 
he  examines  himself  as  to  whether  he  may  have  in- 
jured the  person  and  so  caused  the  death.  If  he 
happens  to  go  into  the  kitchen  on  a  Friday  he  thinks 
he  sees  the  remains  of  meat  in  the  plates  and  dishes, 
and  holds  himself  responsible  if  anyone  should  have 
violated  the  law  of  abstinence.  If  a  person  mentions 
a  loss,  he  considers  himself  obliged  to  make  it  good 
out  of  his  own  belongings  if  he  can  do  so.  After 
merely  passing  by  a  shop  he  thinks  he  may  have 
purloined  something.  Going  away  from  here  on 
one  occasion,  he  saw  a  lady  in  mourning  at  the 
station,  and  on  inquiry  learned  that  her  sister  was 
dead.  When  he  arrived  at  his  destination,  he  wrote 
to  ask  me  whether  he  had  been  the  cause  of  this 
person's  death. 

All  these  fears  and  anxieties  continue  until  this 
patient  is  ablg_to  speak  to  his  confessor  or  to  some 
other  person  who  has  his  confidence  and  understands 
his  case,  and  so  offers  to  take  all  responsibility  for 
his  actions  arid  his  disquiet.  Each  time  that  he 
goes  to  Holy  Communion  he  waits  at  the  chapel 
door  in  order  to  tell  me  all  his  fears  and  get  advice 
as  to  what  he  should  do.  A  mere  word  is  enough 
to  reassure  him,  and  never  did  he  hesitate  to  accept 
my  answers.  He  always  showed  the  most  perfect 
obedience — a  very  rare  thing  with  this  class  of 
patients.  At  the  same  time,  there  was  nothing  in 
his  conduct  to  make  one  suspect  the  mental  tortures 
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he   endured,    and   his  conversation   was   perfectly 
reasonable,  apart  from  the  matter  of  his  fears. 

Another  example  is  that  of  a  student  who  comes 
to  seek  advice  concerning  his  state,  and  expresses 
himself  in  these  terms:  "  Whenever  I  think  of  Our 
Lord  or  of  Our  Lady  I  am  assailed  by  unclean 
thoughts  and  blasphemies  in  spite  of  myself,  and  in 
spite  of  all  the  resistance  that  I  can  make.  I  know 
I  do  not  consent  to  these,  because  I  keep  saying 
to  myself  that  I  will  not  give  way,  and  I  repeat 
again  and  again  the  most  sacred  words  I  can  think 
of  in  honour  of  God  and  His  blessed  Mother.  These 
thoughts  attack  me  chiefly  in  the  morning  when  I 
awake  and  at  the  time  of  my  prayer,  so  that  prayer 
is  rather  a  source  of  discouragement  than  consola- 
tion to  me.  Still  I  never  give  up  either  my  prayers 
nor  the  regular  reception  of  the  Sacraments.  This 
state  of  mind  at  times  causes  me  such  sadness  and 
desolation  that  I  fear  I  must  go  out  of  my  mind.  ..." 

The  fact  of  the  obsession  is  quite  clear  to  the 
patient — that  is  to  say,  he  is  conscious  of  it,  and 
fights  against  it  by  reasonings,  efforts,  and  struggles 
of  all  kinds.  Some  sufferers  make  use  of  exterior 
actions  to  repel  their  troubles:  they  shake  their 
heads  or  make  gestures  expressive  of  disgust.  Some 
make  their  protestations  aloud.  "  No,  never  ! 
How  shameful!  What  an  abominable  thought!'' 
....  and  suchlike  expressions  are  heard  from  them. 
Or  others  will  fall  on  their  knees,  and  strike  them- 
selves— even  hurting  themselves — whilst  they  blame 
themselves  and  declare  they  must  be  responsible 
for  their  unhappy  state.  Many  are  constantly 
calling  upon  God,  our  Blessed  Lady,  their  Guardian 
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Angei,  and  the  Saints  to  whom  they  have  a  special 
devotion  to  obtain  deliverance.  Then  others,  again, 
are  always  making  promises,  vows,1  and  engage- 
ments. They  impose  upon  themselves  severe 
penances  and  long  fasts,  and  deprive  themselves  of 
what  is  strictly  necessary  for  them,  and  thus  com- 
pletely ruin  the  little  health  that  remains  to  them, 
if  they  are  not  watched  in  a  very  special  manner. 
In  one  case  I  succeeded  in  getting  a  patient  to  give 
up  the  use  of  a  cincture  studded  with  iron  points, 
which  she  had  been  using  until  her  pain  became 
almost  intolerable.  Many  patients  have  recourse 
to  similar  means  in  order  to  overcome  temptations 
or  to  punish  themselves  on  account  of  them.  Some 
have  assured  me  that  they  did  so  with  the  leave  of 
their  confessor,  but  they  had  usually  gone  much 
farther  than  they  were  advised,  as  these  sufferers 
are  liable  to  do.  In  any  case,  had  the  said  confessors 
understood  their  penitents  they  would  have  strictly 
forbidden  what  they  may  only  have  permitted, 
because  these  austerities  only  excite  the  nerves  and 
aggravate  the  morbid  state  of  the  patients  without 
any  hope  of  ever  obtaining  the  desired  result. 

D,  who  has  a  horror  of  sin,  makes  all  sorts  of 
promises  in  order  to  overcome  the  fear  of  falling 
into  some  sin.  She  will  take  her  bath  at  four 
o'clock  precisely;  if  she  is  a  few  minutes  late  she 
must  go  to  the  Sacraments  on  the  following  day. 
She  must  never  walk  on  blue  stones,  because  blue 
is  Our  Lady's  colour.     She  has  to  try  on  new  clothes, 

1  These  patients  usually  make  no  distinction  between  a 
promise  and  a  vow.  The  confessor  should  bear  this  in 
mind. 
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and  chooses  Saturday  to  do  so  in  honour  of  Our 
Lady.  If  she  fails  in  her  promises,  she  thinks  she 
has  committed  a  sin,  and  must  go  to  the  Sacraments. 
Then  at  each  of  her  Communions  she  becomes 
obsessed  with  the  fear  that  she  may  have  received 
sacrilegiously,  because  she  did  not  prepare  suffici- 
ently, or  overlooked  some  sin,  or  did  not  excite 
herself  to  sorrow,  etc. 

E,  another  patient,  spends  nearly  all  day  and  part 
of  the  night  washing  her  hands,  as  a  means  of  com- 
bating the  idea  that  she  may  have  entertained  the 
desire  of  seeing  a  neighbour  eternally  lost.  She 
carefully  preserves  her  fallen  hair,  she  is  careful  to 
take  the  buttons  off  her  linen  before  sending  it  to 
the  laundry,  and  will  never  cut  her  nails — because 
nothing  of  hers  must  remain  in  the  institution  in 
which  she  is  undergoing  treatment. 

None  of  these  strange  proceedings  ever  have  the 
effect  of  calming  these  poor  sufferers.  And  the 
reasonings  and  inferences  they  make  merely 
strengthen  the  association  of  morbid  ideas  and 
intensify  the  malady.  I  can  testify  that  I  have 
given  no  end  of  advice  and  recommendation  to  these 
people,  but  usually  without  much  effect. 

I  will  give  one  other  example  to  illustrate  the 
lamentable  state  to  which  obsession  may  lead  if  it 
be  not  rightly  dealt  with  at  the  outset. 

Mademoiselle  G.  is  a  rich  and  pious  lady  about 
fifty  years  of  age,  who  is  thoroughly  well  educated, 
and  holds  a  high  social  position  at  X.  She  was  always 
scrupulous  from  the  early  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen, 
her  troubles  being  always  connected  with  the  Sacred 
Host.     Her  difficulties  began  in  this  way.     In  one 
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of  the  Communions  of  her  childhood  the  Host 
became  attached  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  she 
ventured  to  remove  it  with  her  ringer.  This  was 
enough  to  give  rise  to  scruples.  Not  long  after  she 
heard  an  account  of  a  person  vomiting  the  Sacred 
Host  after  Communion.  The  remembrance  of  these 
facts  never  left  her,  and  ever  since  Communion  has 
become  for  her  a  veritable  torture.  She  received 
but  seldom,  and  always  avoided  anyone  who  had 
just  been  to  Communion.  Up  to  the  age  of  thirty- 
eight  she  approached  the  Sacraments  of  Confession 
and  Communion  only  very  rarely — hardly  two  or 
three  times  in  the  year,  and  then  in  the  greatest 
trouble  of  mind. 

About  twelve  years  ago  she  placed  herself  under 
the  guidance  of  a  new  director,  who,  by  his  untiring 
patience,  seems  to  have  succeeded  in  so  far  allaying 
the  fears  of  the  good  lady  as  to  enable  her  to  ap- 
proach the  Sacraments  once  a  month. 

But  even  so,  she  usually  causes  the  greatest  dis- 
turbance in  her  household  on  the  eve  of  her  Con- 
fession and  Communion.  She  must  that  day  refrain 
from  making  or  receiving  visits.  An  hour  before 
midnight  she  is  busy  washing  her  face  and  rinsing 
her  mouth  to  be  quite  sure  that  there  will  be  no 
danger  of  swallowing  anything  and  so  break  her 
fast.  This  continues  up  till  twelve  o'clock.  A 
maid  must  remain  with  her  to  assure  her  that  there 
is  nothing  on  her  lips  or  in  her  mouth.  Another 
maid  has  to  keep  guard  near  the  clock  in  order  to 
give  notice  when  it  is  exactly  midnight.  Naturally 
Mademoiselle  G.  spends  the  night  in  a  state  of  great 
agitation.     Then  at  6.30  she  rises,  and  with  the 
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attendance  of  her  servants  recommences  all  her 
various  precautions.  But  she  must  not  wash  for 
fear  she  might  swallow  some  water,  and  she  even 
avoids  handling  anything  that  is  damp.  If  the 
weather  is  wet  this  causes  her  fresh  anxiety.  She 
sets  apart  special  clothes,  sponges,  cups,  and  servi- 
ettes, etc.,  for  use  on  these  days. 

After  about  two  hours  she  drives  to  the  chapel, 
where  her  confessor  is  waiting  by  appointment. 
But  first  she  must  always  see  him  in  the  parlour,  in 
order  to  settle  a  thousand  doubts  that  have  arisen 
since  she  began  her  preparations  on  the  previous 
evening.  She  then  makes  her  immediate  prepara- 
tion, lasting  about  twenty  minutes,  before  entering 
the  confessional,  and  at  the  end  of  the  confession 
she  is  usually  troubled  with  the  thought  that  her 
contrition  is  insufficient,  and  the  confessor  is  obliged 
at  last  to  command  her  to  go  and  receive  Holy 
Communion.  Not  infrequently  it  happens  that  she 
declares  even  after  the  Confiteor  that  she  feels  a 
particle  of  food  at  the  back  of  the  mouth.  When  the 
moment  of  Communion  arrives  she  appears  to  be 
quite  beside  herself,  her  whole  frame  being  in  a  state 
of  feverish  agitation.  After  receiving  she  closes  her 
mouth  tight,  raises  her  head,  and  as  soon  as  she  is 
in  her  place  looks  at  the  clock  in  order  to  make  sure 
that  she  will  spend  a  full  half-hour  in  thanksgiving. 
She  is  unable  to  pray,  but  remains  all  the  time  on  her 
knees  with  her  head  raised. 

At  the  end  of  the  half-hour  the  confessor  goes  to 
call  her.  Her  conversation  at  once  turns  upon  her 
difficulties  and  doubts — perhaps  she  has  not  swal- 
lowed the  Sacred  Host,  and  so  on.     She  repeats  the 
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same  things  over  and  over  again,  and  keeps  the 
priest  engaged  with  her  troubles  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  morning.  This  scene  has  taken  place 
regularly  every  month  for  the  last  ten  years.  On 
one  occasion,  after  having  received  Holy  Com- 
munion, this  poor  sufferer  remained  for  a  whole 
hour  with  her  head  thrown  back  and  as  though 
seized  with  some  affection  of  the  throat.  When  she 
was  approached,  she  wrote  on  a  slip  of  paper  :  "  I 
have  not  been  able  to  swallow  the  Host;  I  can  feel 
it  in  my  throat."  On  the  assurance  of  the  priest 
that  it  could  not  be,  she  was  enabled  to  give  up  the 
delusion. 

This  case  will  afford  some  idea  of  the  difficulty 
a  priest  has  to  encounter  in  such  ministrations.  It 
is  no  wonder  if  he  becomes  perplexed  himself,  and 
considers  that  the  patient  is  going  her  own  way 
instead  of  accepting  the  confessor's  advice.  Made- 
moiselle G.  has  been  often  advised  to  see  specialists, 
to  go  through  a  course  of  treatment  in  some  estab- 
lishment under  the  direction  of  a  competent  medical 
man,  but  she  will  never  give  any  heed  to  such 
suggestions.  She  says  she  relies  on  God  alone,  and 
on  His  working  a  miracle  in  her  favour.  By  way 
of  change  a  pilgrimage  has  been  suggested,  but  she 
becomes  irritable  and  flatly  refuses. 

Her  confessor  has  certainly  placed  at  the  service 
of  this  soul  a  fund  of  knowledge,  experience,  and 
devotedness,  only  to  arrive  at  a  mere  negative  result, 
for  her  state  is  as  bad  as  ever,  or  perhaps  worse. 

In  such  a  case  only  one  remedy  is  of  any  avail, 
and  that  is  complete  separation  from^  her  actual 
surroundings  and  special  treatment  in  a  sanatorium 
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under  competent  medical  direction.  For  these 
states  which  border  so  closely  on  actual  madness 
are  never  cured  by  psychotherapy  alone;  physical 
treatment  must  be  used  as  well  as  mental. 


II.    PSYCHASTHENIA,    AS     DISTINCT     FROM     NEURAS- 
THENIA, Hysteria,  and  Madness. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  easy  to  dis- 
tinguish the  characteristics  of  psychasthenic  obses- 
sion from  that  of  other  forms  of  nerve  trouble.  It 
fixes  itself  upon  the  consciousness  of  the  patient 
like  a  parasite,  causing  pain,  and  is  always  resisted. 

In  neurasthenia,  on  the  contrary,  the  patient 
seems  to  find  satisfaction  in  his  idea,  which  he 
elaborates  constantly  with  an  endless  wealth  of 
detail.  He  suffers  from  it,  often  constantly  and  to 
a  terrible  degree,  but  yet  he  continually  dilates 
upon  it.  If  only  he  can  find  a  hearer,  he  will  con- 
tinue to  talk  about  it,  even  though  he  knows  it  to 
be  troublesome  and  disagreeable.  In  a  word,  with 
the  neurasthenic,  obsession  is  voluntary,  and  very 
often  bears  all  the  marks  of  hypochondriac  pre- 
occupation. 

In  madness  obsession  is  unconscious,  and  com- 
pletely absorbed  and  assimilated  in  the  personality. 
The  madman  clings  to  his  fixed  idea  all  the  more 
strongly  as  it  becomes  the  basis  of  all  the  workings 
of  his  mind,  and  so  he  will  defend  it  with  violence 
and  even  homicide. 

In  hysteria  also  the  fixed  idea  is  in  the  same  way 
taken  up  or  assimilated  in  the  subconsciousness  of 
the  patient,  but  it  does  not  extend  to  the  psycho- 
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logical  consciousness.  The  moment  that  it  is 
realized  by  the  full  consciousness  of  the  personality 
it  is  rejected.  We  may  take  for  example  a  case  of 
paralysis.  If  it  be  shown  to  the  subject  that  his 
paralysis  arises  from  an  idea  that  he  lacks  the 
power  of  motion,  or  if,  by  applying  an  electric 
treatment  to  the  affected  part,  he  .can  be  persuaded 
that  he  is  suffering  from  muscular  contraction,  or, 
again,  if  his  delusion  be  brought  home  to  him  by 
some  sudden  shock,  the  real  cause  of  the  paralysis 
will  be  evident  at  once. 

Another  characteristic  of  psychasthenic  obsession 
is  that  it  is  irresistible.  Thus,  as  we  have  already 
said,  the  obsession  is  all  the  more  readily  contracted 
as  it  attacks  the  most  intimate  sentiments  of  the 
individual.  And  so  the  patient  will  experience  the 
greater  need  of  allaying  his  fears  and  of  going  to 
extremes  to  make  sure  that  he  has  not  committed 
some  evil,  or  that  he  will  not  be  led  to  do  so.  Thus 
one  will  fret  and  weep  with  disappointment  if  for- 
bidden to  wash.  Another  will  be  prepared  to  trans- 
gress all  the  laws  of  the  Church  in  order  to  fulfil 
some  absurd  promise.  In  other  cases  patients  will 
not  stop  at  criminal  actions  when  they  wish  to 
achieve  some  purpose  which  they  suppose  to  be  of 
importance.  We  know  of  a  wife  who  caused  her 
husband's  death  in  order  to  be  able  to  marry  another 
who  would  be  better  able  to  support  her  and  her 
children. 

We  will  not  treat  of  the  pain  occasioned  by  these 
obsessions.  One  must  have  assisted  at  the  scenes 
of  bitter  despair  in  order  to  realize  it  more  fully.  No 
pen  could  do  more  than  give  but  a  faint  description 
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compared  with  the  frightful  reality.  Besides,  we 
have  said  something  on  this  point  in  the  chapter  on 
Neurosis. 

It  may  well  be  understood  that  such  afflictions 
may  easily  drive  patients  to  the  worst  extremities. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  various  impulses  follow  upon 
obsession,  though  usually  the  impulse  is  not  of  a 
dangerous  character.  In  very  few  cases  does  the 
psychasthenic  patient  carry  his  impulse  into  execu- 
tion, and  this  for  several  reasons.  First  he  is  appre- 
hensive about  the  action  to  which  he  is  impelled. 
He  wants  to  make  sure  about  it  by  every  possible 
means,  often  of  the  most  childish  nature.  Thus  he 
takes  a  long  time  to  decide  about  the  closing  of  a 
door  or  a  window.  Then,  if  he  begins  the  act,  he 
draws  back  as  soon  as  it  appears  dangerous,,  simply 
because  it  is  opposed  to  his  better  self,  as  we  have 
said.  And  in  the  third  place  the  execution  of  his 
idea  is  stayed  by  the  lack  of  will-power,  which 
affects  the  whole  range  of  consciousness  and  acts  as 
a  drag  upon  his  power  of  action. 

III.  Involuntary  Movements. 

Victims  of  psychasthenia  are  subject  to  other 
psychological  troubles,  besides  obsession,  which  are 
equally  irresistible.  These  are  numerous  forms  of 
fears,  manias,  and  disturbances  called  by  Monsieur 
Janet  agitations  forcees,  and  known  by  the  German 
name  of  "  Zwangsvorstellungen."  These  may  be 
described  as  phenomena  which  have  the  effect  of 
using  up  in  a  lower  form  of  activity  the  nervous 
force  which  is  not  sufficient  for  activity  of  a  higher 
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order — say,  an  act  of  the  will.  It  is  something  like 
the  effect  of  a  low- voltage  accumulator  in  a  motor- 
car. The  current  will  not  be  sufficient  to  cause  the 
explosion  in  the  cylinder  of  the  machine,  but  will 
produce  that  short-circuiting  which  is  of  no  use  to 
put  the  automobile  in  motion,  may  even  be  danger- 
ous, and  at  the  same  time  consumes  the  power  of  the 
accumulator.  Somewhat  in  the  same  way  does  the 
psychasthenic  patient  use  up  his  psychical  energy  in 
mental  exercises  and  discussions  which  are  both 
fruitless  and  childish.  These  patients  are  constantly 
overwhelmed  with  questionings.  Why  do  men  walk  ? 
Why  are  the  trees  green  ?  How  is  it  that  water  is  wet  ? 
and  so  on.  Before  performing  an  action,  they  will 
hesitate  and  doubt,  and  consider  it  from  all  points 
of  view  and  in  its  results,  and  then  perhaps  fail  to 
carry  out  what  they  proposed.  Just  as  much 
fatigue  results  from  all  this  as  if  they  had  been  busily 
employed;  and  besides,  they  suffer  from  discourage- 
ment at  the  fruitlessness  of  their  efforts. 

In  this  same  category  of  afflictions  comes  the 
mania  for  order  and  precision,  for  asking  questions 
and  raising  doubts.  J,  before  retiring  for  the  night, 
goes  quite  naturally  to  kiss  her  children,  but  she 
must  return  again  and  again  in  order  to  make  sure 
that  she  has  done  so.  Then  she  must  go  round  the 
room  several  times  to  see  that  all  is  in  place,  that 
the  blinds  are  well  drawn,  and  so  forth.  Hardly 
has  she  closed  the  door  when  she  begins  to  wonder 
if  she  saw  to  all  details,  and  so  returns  once  more 
to  make  sure  that  she  has  forgotten  nothing,  when 
she  begins  all  over  again.  It  is  useless  for  her  to 
try  and  reason  against  all  these  acts  to  which  she 
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is  uncontrollably  forced.  It  always  seems  that  the 
health  of  her  children  is  at  stake.  She  is  convinced 
that  if  she  resists,  some  evil  will  befall  them,  and 
she  will  find  them  ill  or  dead  in  the  morning. 

K  cannot  bear  to  see  an  irregular  fold  in  the 
linen,  or  a  line  that  is  not  quite  straight,  or,  again, 
unfinished  words  at  the  end  of  a  line  of  print. 
When  reading  a  book  or  paper,  he  has  his  pen  or 
pencil  always  ready  to  complete  the  word  in  the 
place  of  the  hyphen,  and  to  cross  out  the  part  carried 
into  the  next  line.  Punctuation  marks  and  accents 
are  also  the  subject  of  his  most  careful  scrutiny  and 
correction.  Printers,  folders,  and  binders  all  fall 
under  his  complaints.  Nor  do  the  writers  them- 
selves escape  his  criticism.  He  notes  a  want  of 
logic  or  clearness  through  faulty  punctuation,  or 
division  of  chapters  or  paragraphs.  Such  faults 
will  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  read  some  works. 
The  only  result  of  all  this  careful  verification  and 
precision  is  to  tire  and  unnerve  the  patient. 

L  has  also  a  mania  for  order.  The  objects  which 
adorn  his  mantelpiece  must  always  be  exactly  in 
the  same  place  or  they  will  fall.  M  is  always  looking 
at  himself  in  the  mirror  in  order  to  make  sure  that 
his  tie  is  straight.  For  the  same  reason  he  is  always 
fingering  his  tie.  When  he  sees  a  notice  in  the  street 
he  soon  doubts  whether  he  has  read  it  aright.  He 
retraces  his  steps,  reads  it  again  and  again,  and, 
after  all,  still  has  doubts  concerning  it. 

A  mania  of  this  kind  often  causes  involuntary 
movements — an  effect  of  a  lower  order  still.  Thus 
one  is  troubled  by  an  evil  thought  and  strikes  his 
elbow  against  the  wall  or  kicks  one  leg  with  the  other 
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by  way  of  punishment.  Elsewhere  we  speak  of  the 
various  movements  adopted  by  patients  to  rid  them- 
selves of  their  troublesome  thoughts.  These  may 
be  called  defensive  impulses  {tics  de  defense).  Others 
are  for  improvement  (tics  de  perfectionnement).  The 
patients  are  not  satisfied  with  the  execution  of  some 
action  and  repeat  it  a  certain  number  of  times  con- 
secutively. Sometimes  these  movements  are  not 
of  any  special  form,  but  constantly  varied  so  that 
they  constitute  a  real  attack  of  convulsions. 

Finally,  through  a  chance  association  of  ideas, 
sentiments,  objects,  or  recollections,  those  various 
fears  will  arise  which  have  received  Greek  names 
and  have  been  regarded  as  separate  maladies.  Thus 
we  get  zoophobia,  or  fear  of  animals ;  microbiophobia, 
the  fear  of  microbes;  agoraphobia,  fear  of  space; 
toxicophobia,  fear  of  poisons,  etc. 

O,  whilst  out  walking,  comes  in  contact  with  a 
mad  dog.  He  begins  at  once  to  think  he  has  been 
bitten.  Not  content  with  one  examination,  he  is 
continually  looking  to  see  if  he  bears  any  sign  of  the 
bite,  and  the  slightest  scratch  or  wound  will  give 
rise  to  fears  that  are  quite  unreasonable.  The 
moment  he  sees  a  dog  he  gets  out  of  its  way  with  all 
possible  haste,  because  if  the  dog  happened  to  have 
rabies,  even  the  wind  might  carry  the  dreaded  in- 
fection to  him. 

P,  whilst  driving,  happened  to  be  disagreeably 
impressed  at  the  sight  of  a  dirty  cloth.  She  went 
home  and  washed  herself  thoroughly  because  she 
may  have  touched  this  object.  Her  clothes,  too, 
had  to  be  cleaned  and  various  things  that  may  have 
come  in  contact  with  them,  as  the  toilet  accessories 
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and  the  basins  in  which  the  washing  had  been  per- 
formed. This  fear  became  an  obsession,  and  the 
unfortunate  patient  was  constantly  impelled  to 
carry  out  these  ablutions  without  any  respite. 

Q  must  go  into  the  open  air  to  comb  her  hair,  in 
her  great  concern  for  the  cleanliness  of  her  room.  She 
continually  washes  the  furniture  and  upholstering 
for  fear  they  might  be  contaminated  by  microbes. 
Her  anxiety  also  extends  to  others  who  may  suffer 
from  microbes.  On  one  occasion  she  was  found 
carefully  cleaning  the  clothes  of  a  lady  who  was  a 
perfect  stranger  to  her. 

R,  whose  mantle  happened  to  brush  against  a 
packet  of  arsenic  in  a  chemist's  shop,  begs  people 
not  to  come  too  near  to  her  lest  they  should  be 
poisoned.  One  day  some  ice  slipped  from  her  hand 
and  came  in  contact  with  the  mantle  in  falling  to  the 
ground,  and  as  it  was  dark  the  pieces  could  not  be 
gathered  up.  Terrified  at  the  thought  that  children 
might  pick  up  some  portion  of  this  and  be  poisoned, 
she  came  to  me  to  know  how  she  could  prevent  such  a 
danger. 

Apprehensions  of  this  sort  follow  upon  one  another 
without  any  interruption,  so  that  this  poor  victim  is 
constantly  consulting  doctors  and  coming  to  me  for 
advice.  Her  daughter,  who  is  always  with  her,  can 
do  nothing  to  allay  her  fears,  and  does  not  like  to 
admit  that  we  are  more  successful. 

Fear,  or  phobia,  of  this  kind  may  also  extend  to 
various  matters  in  the  one  patient,  and  then  be- 
comes a  state  of  general  anxiousness,  which  is  the 
source  of  much  affliction  and  demands  immediate 
treatment. 
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IV.  Mental  Deficiency  in  Psychasthenia. 

We  come  to  a  third  class  of  troubles,  which  are 
the  certain  mark  of  psychasthenia.  They  are  what 
Monsieur  Janet  calls  stigmates  psychastheniques.  The 
affected  persons  are  gauche,  timid,  and  overcome 
by  a  sense  of  inferiority  in  the  presence  of  others. 
Their  movements  are  hurried  and  awkward,  their 
bearing  clumsy  or  hesitating.  Thus  S  can  never 
perform  an  action  as  complete  as  he  would  wish. 
He  feels  that  everybody  is  looking  at  him;  he  hesi- 
tates, and  at  length  leaves  the  action  incomplete. 
And  yet  he  is  a  person  of  parts — musical  and 
artistic  ;  but  he  is  paralyzed  with  the  feeling  of 
inferiority,  and  he  never  can  adapt  himself  to  cir- 
cumstances. 

A  patient  once  wrote  to  tell  me  she  wished  to  come 
to  our  institute,  but  she  held  back  because  she 
feared  anything  like  singularity;  she  felt  she  would 
be  alone,  and  would  be  regarded  with  curiosity  and 
criticism.  I  was  able  to  assure  her  that  she  might 
set  her  mind  at  rest  on  this  point,  since  even  if  the 
patients  here  walked  on  all  fours,  no  one  would 
pay  the  slightest  heed,  precisely  because  so  many 
eccentricities  were  to  be  found  here. 

This  deficiency — called  by  Monsieur  Janet  in- 
completude — affects  the  mental  as  well  as  external 
functions.  The  power  of  attention  is  often  lacking, 
so  that  all  work  becomes  extremely  painful.  T, 
whilst  reading,  stops  at  every  word  of  which  he 
thinks  he  may  not  have  grasped  the  full  sense.  He 
deliberates  whether  the  author  has  used  the  precise 
term,  and  at  the  end  of  a  paragraph  he  will  stop  for 
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a  long  time  in  order  to  make  sure  of  its  connection 
with  what  has  gone  before. 

Then,  the  will  is  seriously  affected;  in  fact,  the 
almost  complete  absence  of  will-power  is  one  of  the 
surest  signs  of  psychasthenia.  Very  often  these 
patients  are  reproached  for  their  bad  will,  but  this 
is  quite  a  mistake,  because  they  are  not  able  to  will. 
Their  power  of  sentiment  is  also  lessened.  Patients 
will  often  complain  of  not  being  able  to  feel  as 
formerly;  they  have  become  indifferent.  And  some 
have  been  known  to  put  to  themselves  some  such 
test  as  whether  the  death  of  some  near  relative 
would  make  them  weep.  Further,  they  often  have 
an  impression  of  living  two  different  lives  at  once,  or 
to  be  no  longer  themselves,  etc.  In  some  cases  they 
seem  to  think  of  nothing  at  all,  and  to  suffer  a 
sort  of  "  mental  eclipse."  U,  finding  herself  in  a 
drawing-room,  rushes  to  embrace  a  gentleman  who 
is  a  stranger  to  her.  She  fails  to  recognize  her  hus- 
band in  the  street,  although  she  has  arranged  to 
meet  him  at  a  certain  place,  and  he  has  passed  her 
by  two  or  three  times. 

Such  are  the  symptoms  which  indicate  the  nervous 
weakness  of  psychasthenia.  The  poor  afflicted  vic- 
tims can  do  nothing  of  themselves,  and  whilst  they 
are  terrified  at  the  thought  of  any  effort,  they  feel 
most  keenly  the  need  of  affection,  guidance,  assur- 
ance, and,  above  all,  consolation.  Some  of  them, 
after  a  period  of  agitation,  usually  followed  by  one 
of  depression,  have  recourse  to  the  use  of  rum  or 
strong  coffee;  whilst  many,  taking  to  morphine, 
ether,  or  other  drugs,  complicate  this  already  serious 
condition  by  an  almost  constant  state  of  intoxication. 
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From  the  physical  point  of  view  there  is  nothing 
to  be  observed  in  psychasthenia  beyond  those 
symptoms  of  nervous  weakness  of  which  we  treat 
whilst  speaking  of  neurasthenia — namely,  a  feeling 
of  extreme  lassitude,  various  bodily  pains,  like 
headaches,  and  certain  internal  troubles  that  arise 
from  weakness  of  the  digestive  organs. 

We  pass  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  develop- 
ment and  actual  nature  of  psychasthenia.  A  case 
has  been  brought  to  our  notice  of  a  child  who,  after 
an  attack  of  diphtheria  at  five  years  of  age,  formed 
the  habit  of  continually  washing  her  hands.  At 
the  time  of  her  First  Communion  she  suffered  from 
scruples,  which  after  a  few  years  became  a  constant 
obsession.  The  smallest  incident  or  the  slightest 
contradiction  was  enough  to  bring  about  various 
morbid  phenomena.  Thus  it  usually  happens.  The 
shy  and  timid  child  may  soon  become  scrupulous, 
and  thence  may  easily  develop  some  obsession.  The 
affliction  takes  a  decided  form,  and  various  troubles 
follow  like  links  in  a  chain,  more  or  less  rapidly. 
Attacks  of  nervous  trouble  will  be  followed  by 
periods  of  calm;  but  the  patients  will  always  ex- 
perience a  sense  of  restraint,  inferiority,  and  mental 
incapacity.  If  they  are  not  looked  after  in  a  careful 
and  intelligent  manner,  the  periods  of  calm  soon 
grow  less  frequent,  obsessions  increase  until  any 
form  of  social  life  becomes  impossible,  and  the 
illness  becomes  chronic. 

The  question  whether  psychasthenia  may  develop 
into  madness  is  one  which  the  patients  often  put  to 
themselves,  and  in  most  cases  readily  answer  in 
the    affirmative.     They   consider    that    their   state 
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must  end  in  madness,  if  they  have  not  already 
reached  it. 

Whilst  the  victims  of  psychasthenia  solve  the 
question  after  their  usual  pessimistic  manner,  they 
would  wish  to  be  reassured  that  they  are  wrong. 
This  we  have  attempted  to  do  where,  speaking  of  the 
character  of  obsession,  we  have  indicated  the  chief 
and  essential  differences  between  the  obsession  of 
the  psychasthenic  and  the  fixed  idea  of  the  madman. 
We  will  not  return  to  tha't  matter  again.  But  we 
would  insist  upon  this  point,  that,  even  in  the  most 
serious  cases,  psychasthenic  patients  retain  almost 
unimpaired  all  their  mental  functions.  For  the  rest, 
we  can  only  say  that  conjecture  as  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  affliction  must  vary  very  much  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  the  malady,  and  it  may  be  much 
more  serious  if  it  be  hereditary.  But  in  any  case 
careful  treatment  applied  in  good  time  always  pro- 
duces a  sensible  amelioration,  and  very  often  com- 
plete cure.  Of  this  many  examples  are  well  known 
to  the  author. 

We  mentioned  heredity  because  it  is  this  which 
plays  so  important  a  part  in  the  genesis  of  this  evil. 
Nerve-afflicted  patients  transmit  a  defective  nervous 
system  to  their  offspring — a  system  which  sooner 
or  later  will  fail  to  function  properly. 

Then,  mistakes  in  the  rearing  of  children,  whether 
on  the  side  of  severity  or  of  softness,  intensify  the 
dispositions  to  morbidity.  Errors  in  moral  as  well 
as  physical  hygiene  and  all  excesses  in  moral  and 
physical  training  are  fruitful  causes  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  malady. 

Prudence,  therefore,  would  discourage  marriages 
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between  persons  that  are  related,  as  between  nervous 
subjects  or  victims  to  the  use  of  strong  drinks  and 
drugs.  The  rearing  of  children  demands  very 
special  attention.  Every  child  should  be  encouraged 
to  develop  initiative,  instead  of  having  its  faculties 
cramped  by  restraint  and  all  kinds  of  preoccupations. 
A  boy  of  ten,  who  was  under  special  treatment  on 
account  of  delusions  regarding  his  food,  was  able 
to  recognize  that  his  trouble  was  in  great  part  due 
to  his  mother's  method  of  treating  him.  He  used 
to  say  :  "  Mother,  this  is  your  fault;  you  were  always 
saying  to  me  :  '  Jean,  do  not  eat  this,  and  be  careful 
of  that.'  I  know  now  that  you  deprived  me  of 
things  that  were  good  for  me,  and  so  made  me  ill." 
The  child  had  no  knowledge  of  the  taste  of  fruits, 
and  when  they  were  given  to  him,  he  always  asked 
to  have  them  carefully  peeled,  so  that  he  should  not 
be  poisoned  by  the  skins. 

Great  importance  must  be  set  upon  the  moral 
side  of  training.    "  It  is  obvious,"  writes  Pere  Weiss, 

that  all  external  activity,  moral  conduct,  piety,  and 
art  must  be  directed  by  a  rightly  trained  mind. 
But  it  is  unfortunate  to  realize  that  there  is  real 
need  to  insist  that  with  the  mere  training  of  the 
intellect,  nothing  more  is  done  than  to  lay  the  first 
groundwork  of  a  formation  of  character,  complete 
and  worthy  of  man's  nature.  Therefore  it  is  of 
the  highest  importance  for  humanity  that  education 
should  direct  the  attention  towards  those  things 
that  are  truly  good,  exalted,  and  useful.  But  it  is 
no  less  important  that  it  should  at  the  same  time 
inspire  the  heart  with  a  lasting  enthusiasm  for  these 
same   objects.     If  we   would   have   strong   minds, 
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characters  that   are  highly  tempered,   and  hearts 
^  that  are  capable  of  making  sacrifices  and  showing 

enthusiasm  for  all  that  is  sublime  and  noble,  we 
must  introduce  serious  improvements  into  the  edu- 
cation and  personal  training  of  youth. 

"  In  both  we  must  oppose  that  harmful  cultivation 
of  the  vague  and  indefinite,  and  of  the  numerous 
branches  of  knowledge,  and  direct  our  efforts  to- 
wards depth  of  knowledge.  We  must  cultivate  the 
inmost  part  of  the  soul,  the  keen  edge  of  the  mind — 
in  a  word,  the  interior  man."1 

Dr.  Fiessinger  insists  no  less  strongly  upon  the 
need  of  this  training.  "  The  moral  sense,"  he  says, 
"  exercises  a  constant  influence  on  the  physical 
state.  A  child  who  has  been  brought  up  badly  in  a 
moral  sense  is  exposed  as  a  prey  to  all  vices  and 
nt-e  loss  of  bodily  health.  '  An  education  confined  solely 
to  the  intellect  and  reason  is  necessarily  a  depraved 
form  of  education,'  savs  T.  Bourdeau.  On  this 
point  all  philosophers  are  agreed.  Only  those  who 
love  to  fill  their  minds  with  Utopian  ideas  can  think 
otherwise. 

"  There  is  much  talk  of  reforms.  Here  is  one  that 
should  be  effected,  though  it  cannot  be  brought 
about  all  at  once.  To  dethrone  reason,  we  are  told, 
is  to  instal  sentiment  in  its  place,  and  sentiment 
opens  the  way  to  religions.2  This  is  not  precisely 
the  object  of  our  intellectual  outlook.  The  mass 
of  the  people  is  led  by  the  great  names  of  truth  and 
justice.     But  in  practice  they  are  led  on  to  error, 

1  Apologie  du  Christianisme,  ix.,  "La  Perfection." 

2  Faith  must  be  accompanied  by  charity.  But  the 
act  of  charity  is  an  act  of  the  will,  not  a  mere  sentiment. 
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and  this  error  causes  deplorable  reactions  on  our 
social  life.  Can  it  be  supposed  that  juvenile 
crime,  which  has  increased  tenfold  in  the  last  fifteen 
years,  would  have  reached  such  proportions  unless 
it  had  been  promoted  by  such  unwholesome  and 
absurd  principles  as  now  obtain.  Reason  alone 
inspires  but  one  code  of  morality — that  of  the  appe- 
tites— and  therefore  every  doctrine  deriving  from 
that  source  only  bears  the  stamp  of  discredit  and 
sterility."1  --,/> 

Again,  the  nourishment  of  the  child  must  be 
carefully  watched,  but  it  must  not  be  confined  to 
one  or  two  classes  of  food.  There  should  be  no 
excitants,  little  flesh  meat,  but  plenty  of  vegetables 
and  fruit.  This  is  a  simple  but  excellent  rule,  and 
one  that  is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  health.2 
I  Above  all,  a  careful  moral  training  is  of  the  utmost 
J  importance.  Parents  must  never  forget  that  the 
mind  of  the  child  is  a  blank,  but  ready  to  receive 
impressions  of  all  it  sees  and  hears.  Fenelon  said, 
with  reason,  that  in  a  receptacle  so  small  there  is 
only  room  for  the  very  best. 

It  is  beyond  doubt  that  very  often  cases  of  nerve 
trouble  become  more  acute  and  develop  into  mad- 
ness because  the  patient  has  not  been  placed  under 
discipline,  or  has  himself  refused  to  submit  to  it. 
Any  passion  that  is  not  restrained  may  end  in  loss 
of  reason. 

1  Erreurs  Sociales  et  Maladies  Mentales,  3e  partie 
chap.  i. 

2  Cf.  Le  Guide  de  la  Jeune  Mere.  A  booklet  (45  pages) 
which  is  strongly  recommended  to  mothers  who  would 
exercise  special  care  as  to  the  health  of  their  children. 
Edited  by  J.  Favrichon,  pharmacien-chimiste,  a  Saint- 
Symphorien-de-Lay  (Loire),  France. 
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The  Sacrament  of  Penance,  inasmuch  as  it  confers 
grace,  is  most  efficacious  in  rendering  the  soul  vic- 
torious over  its  inordinate  inclinations,  and  making 
it  capable  of  subduing  and  ruling  them.  "  True 
penance,"  says  St.  Thomas,  "  not  only  takes  away 
past  sins,  but  also  preserves  man  from  future  falls."1 
Besides  this  supernatural  action,  the  Sacrament  of 
Penance  has  another  effect,  which  is  in  some  sense 
natural.  The  child  learns  to  examine  its  actions 
and  judge  of  its  motives,  to  watch  over  itself  so  as 
not  to  fall  again  into  evil,  to  restrain  the  impulses 
of  passion,  to  ward  off  evil  thoughts  and  imagina- 
tions, and  all  that  wandering  of  the  mind  which 
arouses  and  feeds  the  passions.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  by  this  means  the  Sacrament  may  be  most 
efficacious  to  prevent  the  evils  of  morbid  brooding 
on  dangerous  subjects,  which  often  plays  so  great 
a  part  in  nervous  afflictions. 

Holy  Communion,  too,  is  a  remedy  against  the 
passions.  "  Although,"  says  St.  Thomas,  "  the  body 
is  not  directly  susceptible  of  grace,  still  the  effect 
of  grace  overflows  from  the  soul  upon  the  body, 
because  here  below  we  must  use  our  members  '  as 
instruments  of  justice  unto  God  '  (Rom.  vi.  13), 
according  to  the  expression  of  St.  Paul,  and  in  the 
next  life  our  body  shall  participate  in  the  incor- 
ruptibility and  glory  of  the  soul."2 

According  to  St.  Cyprian,  there  is  no  remedy  so 
powerful  as  frequent  Communion  to  penetrate  every 
portion  of  soul  and  body  with  health,  cleansing, 
and    newness    of    life.3      Bossuet    says    that    the 

lP,3,<?   84,  A.  8,  Ad.  1.         2   P.  3,  Q-  79,  A.  1,  Ad.  3. 
3  Epist.  ad  Fortun. 
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Holy  Eucharist  is  the  strength  of  soul  and  body 
together.1 

"  This  Divine  nourishment,"  says  St.  John 
Chrysostom,  "  is  the  strength  of  our  soul,  the  vigour 
of  our  mind,  the  bond  and  groundwork  of  our  con- 
fidence, our  hope,  our  salvation,  our  light,  and  our 
life.  It  inspires  a  great  inclination  towards  all 
virtues,  and  zeal  to  practise  them.  It  confers  an 
abundance  of  joy  and  renders  the  road  of  perfection 
both  sweet  and  easy."2  St.  Gregory  the  Great 
declares  that  it  banishes  the  most  inveterate  of 
evils.3 

And  speaking  of  the  body  only,  may  we  not 
expect  that  it  will  receive  some  effect  from  so  great 
a  Sacrament  ?  The  flesh  strives  against  the  spirit, 
and  what  can  more  effectually  moderate  the  flesh 
than  the  Body  of  Jesus  Christ  when  applied  through 
this  mystery  ?  There  is  in  our  members  a  law 
which  is  in  conflict  with  the  law  of  the  spirit,  and 
what  can  better  curb  and  place  our  members  under 
the  yoke  than  the  Sacred  Body  of  Christ  ?  We 
must  bear  in  our  bodies  the  mortification  of  our 
Saviour,  and  who  can  better  impress  upon  it  that 
character,  or  better  sanctify  the  pains  of  our  afflicted 
body,  than  our  Saviour  Himself  ? 

"  At  the  time  of  Holy  Communion,"  writes  Mgr. 
Gerbet,  "  whilst  the  senses  remain  in  the  natural 
sphere,  the  soul  has  experience  of  the  presence  of 
another  order.  .  .  .  Then  within  the  soul  effects 
are  produced  which  human  language  refrains  from 
describing  for  fear  of  profaning  them.     Suddenly 

1  Meditations  sur  Vlivangile  La  Cene,  iere  partie,  50e  jour. 

2  Homilia  24,  sup.  I.  ad  Corinth.  3  Epist.  ad  Mas. 
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a  deep  silence  takes  the  place  of  the  murmur 
of  the  passions  which  is  still  heard  in  the  faithful 
soul,  like  the  last  sound  of  the  troubled  life.  Soon 
a  stirring,  powerful,  yet  gentle  voice  announces  the 
presence  of  God,  and  straightway  holy  desires,  and 
patience,  and  the  spirit  of  sacrifice,  all  revive  again 
after  having  grown  perhaps  very  feeble ;  all  that 
is  Divine  within  the  soul  brightens  up  once  more. 
Its  outlook  is  brightened,  and  takes  in  some  rays 
of  that  light  which  enlightens,  and  which  is  deeper 
down  than  the  heart. '  Certain  indefinable  emotions, 
thrilling  as  sensations,  and  calm  as  ideas,  attest  the 
renewed  harmony  between  spirit  and  sense.'  In  a 
thousand  other  ways  one  experiences  the  joys  of 
virtue,  and  it  is  then  only  that  one  tastes  it  in  all 
its  sweetness.''1 

We  never  could  think  we  have  done  enough  to 
convince  our  readers  of  the  capital  importance  of 
the  early  and  frequent  use  of  these  two  Sacraments, 
which  constitute  the  best  of  all  preservatives 
against  the  evil  we  have  been  considering. 

So  much  as  regards  precautionary  measures. 
When  once  the  malady  has  taken  hold  of  a  subject, 
it  should  be  dealt  with  seriously  and  without  delay. 
We  refer  our  readers  to  the  chapter  which  treats 
of  this  matter,  and  here  we  will  only  insist  upon  a 
few  points  of  special  importance. 

Some  victims  of  obsession,  who  are  worn  out  by 
their  continual  but  fruitless  struggles  against  their 
fixed  ideas,  sometimes  ask  if  it  is  not  possible  to 
relieve  them  by  means  of  hypnotism.  At  first  sight 
this  would  seem  to  be  the  natural  remedy  to  adopt ; 
1  Dogme  Gin&rateur  de  la  Pii-te  Catholique. 
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but  it  must  be  considered  whether  the  treatment 
can  be  applied  without  incurring  any  danger.  7  C-Artf 
Now,  victims  of  obsession  are  not  fit  subjects  for 
hypnotism.  Most  of  the  trials  that  have  been 
made  have  shown  but  little  result.  Besides,  the 
subject  is  only  rendered  more  liable  to  fixed  ideas 
by  hypnotism,  so  that  when  one  is  eliminated  a 
crowd  of  others  seem  to  take  its  place.  This  is  the 
chief  danger.  In  effect,  the  hypnotic  state  can  only 
be  induced  by  means  of  a  division  in  the  personality 
— a  dissociation  of  psychical  centres — to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  superior  faculties,  especially  the  will, 
and  all  to  the  strengthening  of  the  lower  automatic 
faculties.     Hence  this  mode  of  treatment  must  be       T- 


condemned,  since,  even  if  it  were  applicable.,  it 
would  "cause'  a  disastrous  effect^  upon  faculties 
already  weakened. 

Dejerine  is  strongly  opposed  to  the  use  of  hypno- 
tism in  these  cases.  He  writes  thus  :  "All  that  the 
doctor  does  by  the  application  of  hypnotism  is  to 
develop  the  power  of  psychological  automatism, 
which  means  the  lessening  of  the  value  and  in- 
tensity of  the  control  exercised  by  the  intellect. 
So  that  in  great  measure  he  is  to  be  held  responsible 
for  that  faculty  of  auto-suggestion  which  his 
patient  acquires.  The  most_  extravagant  ideas 
which  cross  the  mind  of  the  patient  so  treated  are 
liable  to  be  accepted  as  actual  proved  phenomena, 
without  any  reasoning  upon  them.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  repeated  suggestions,  the  mind  of  the 
patient  comes  to  form  the  habit  of  accepting  without 
any  personal  control  the  notions  that  the  will  of 
another  has  tried  to  enforce.     x\fter  this,  why  should 
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we  expect  that  notions,  once  expelled  from  con- 
sciousness, should  not  return  under  the  form  of 
facts  of  memory,  and  be  received  as  though  they 
had  been  suggested — received,  that  is,  just  as 
hypnotic  suggestions  have  been  ? 

Whatever  may  be  said  in  its  favour,  the  treatment 
by  hypnotism,  according  to  its  very  definition^  is 
founded  upon  psychological  automatism.  And  it 
tends  to  develop  this  automatism  at  the  expense  of 
the  functions  of  conscience  and  judgment.  Hyp- 
notism is  not  a  logical  method  except  for  those  who 
believe  in  a.  narrow  determinism  of  the  mental 
functions,  and  who,  denying  the  existence  of  higher 
psychical  phenomena,  regard  the  human  mechanism 
as  a  tool  which  can  be  regulated  or  put  out  of  order 
at  will.  We  cannot  subscribe  to  such  theories. 
Hypnotism  seems  to  us  to  hold  the  same  relation 
to  psychoneurosis  that  certain  symptomatic  reme- 
dies bear  to,  say,  an  infectious  disease.  What  would 
be  thought  of  a  doctor  who,  in  order  to  remedy  one 
symptom — of  fever,  we  will  suppose — should  pre- 
scribe remedies  which,  while  lowering  the  tempera^ 
ture,  at  the  same  time  decreased  the  patient's  power 
of  resistance  to  infection  P"1 

What  means,  then,  are  to  be  employed  toj*emedy 
the  mental  weakness  of  the  patients  ?  They  are 
firm  guidance  and  a  corresponding  obedience — 
subjects  on  which  we  speak  more  at  length  else- 
where. Obedience  will  be  gained  in  proportion  as 
the  director  can  inspire  the  patient  with  confidence. 

1  Les  Manifestations  Fonctionelles  des  Psychonevroses. 
Leur  Traitement  par  la  Psychothe'rapie,  par  J.  Dejerine  et 
E.  Gauckler,  191 1,  3e  partie,  chap.  i. 
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This  certainly  is  no  easy  matter,  especially  with 
those  whose  malady  takes  the  form  of  doubts. 
"  What  proof  have  I  that  I  ought  to  obey  you  ?" 
one  patient  used  to  ask.  "  May  I  not  be  making  a 
mistake  in  placing  all  trust  in  you  ?"  The  director 
must  bring  much  patience,  compassion,  and  kind- 
ness to  his  task,  and  impress  upon  his  charge  that 
he  has  everything  to  gain  by  following  blindly  the 
advice  given  to  him.  It  will  be  well  to  explain  to 
him  that  by  carrying  out  this  advice  he  will  be 
enabled  to  throw  off  those  painful  ideas  which  em- 
bitter and  cramp  both  the  social  and  moral  side  of 
his  life.  Then,  again,  the  director  must  make  it 
clear  that  he  accepts  all  responsibility  for  the  con- 
sequence of  the  patient's  acts,  anxieties,  and 
thoughts. 

One's  knowledge  and  experience  of  these  cases 
must  always  be  impressed  upon  the  patients.  Thus 
a  patient  might  be  addressed  in  these  terms:  "Do 
you  doubt  of  my  knowledge  of  all  these  troubles  ? 
What  you  tell  me  as  something  extraordinary  I  have 
heard  from  numbers  of  patients  before,  and  I  am 
constantly  hearing  the  same  story.  For  the  very 
reason  that  I  know  these  cases  so  well,  I  do  not 
doubt  what  you  say  for  one  instant — and  for  the 
same  reason  I  can  readily  sympathize  with  you. 
Hence  I  can  heartily  offer  you  my  assistance  to  com- 
bat and  vanquish  these  afflictions.  But  at  the  same 
time  you  must  work  with  me  at  least  by  being 
entirely  docile  to  my  advice.  I  can  do  nothing 
unless  you  co-operate.  We  must  have  no  ex- 
amining and  scrutinizing,  no  arguing  or  hesitating 
— and,   above  all,   we  must  banish  all  doubts.     I 
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take  everything  upon  myself.  The  progress  of  the 
cure  will  be  proportioned  to  the  degree  and  readiness 
of  your  obedience.  Only  make  a  trial  of  it,  and  you 
will  see  for  yourself  how  speedily  all  these  doubts 
are  put  to  flight.  If  you  are  prepared  to  act  in  this 
spirit,  all  responsibility  falls  upon  me,  and  I  am 
•  quite  prepared  to  accept  it  without  any  reserve,  so 
that  you  have  no  reason  to  disquiet  yourself.  You 
are  responsible  only  for  not  obeying." 

When  the  affliction  takes  the  form  of  fears 
(phobia),  one's  attitude  must  be  somewhat  different. 
Dejerine  and  Gauckler  wrote  :  "  It  has  often  seemed 
to  us  wiser  to  maintain  a  conspiracy  of  silence  for 
some  considerable  time  regarding  these  outbursts 
of  fear.  It  is  often  better  to  adopt  an  attitude  of 
unconcern  than  of  direct  opposition  to  these  ideas. 
The  patient  should  be  removed  from  the  surround- 
ings and  persons  where  the  trouble  first  originated; 
he  must  avoid  all  that  could  recall  it;  he  must 
never  be  allowed  to  talk  of  it — in  a  word,  he  must 
escape  from  the  thought  of  it.  This  may  be  called 
the  cowardly  method,  but  it  is  the  one  which  often 
succeeds  best  if  previously  the  patient  has  gained 
some  reassurance.  When  a  series  of  new  ideas  and 
associations  of  different  I3eas  Rave  been  taken  in, 
the  old  associations  will  recur  less  vividly  to  the 
mind.  The  struggle  will  then  become  relatively 
easy,  and  will  be  deprived  of  those  emotional 
phenomena  which  are  so  dangerous  because  they 
leave  such  a  sense  of  depression."1 

We  make  this  quotation  all  the  more  readily  as 
it  agrees  perfectly  with   our   experience,   as   may 
1  Op.  cit.,  3e  partie,  chap.  vii. 
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be  seen   from   the   chapter  on  the  Treatment   of 
Neurosis. 

On  these  very  simple  lines  the  director  may  hope 
to  stay  that  immense  waste  of  energy  employed  in 
fruitless  struggles.  He  will  strongly  oppose  all 
dreaminess  or  brooding,  which,  besides  being 
another  cause  of  loss  of  mental  energy,  also  pre-! 
pares  _the  way  for  an  invasion  of  psychological] 
troubles. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  must  not  be  too  exacting, 
and  must  be  careful  not  to  lower  the  patient's 
nervous  tension  by  fatigue  occasioned  by  efforts 
disproportionate  to  the  small  reserve  of  physical 
and  mental  force  at  his  disposal.  He  must  bear  in 
mind  that  at  the  outset  any  form  of  argument  is 
not  only  useless,  but  is  often  dangerous,  because  it 
may  strengthen  the  patient's  association  of  ideas. 

Little  T)y  little  he  must  strive  to  strengthen  the 
will,  and  not  till  then  can  he  urge  his  patient  to  act 
for  himself,  for  it  is  only  as  he  regains  strength  that 
he  will  find  that  he  can  exercise  his  will  and  discover 
how  he  is  to  do  so.  Meanwhile  the  physical  treat- 
ment will  have  contributed  its  part  to  facilitate  the 
reaction  of  the  nerves.  After  some  time  the  patient 
will  be  able  to  return  to  his  ordinary  course  of  life, 
with  a  consciousness  of  renewed  physical,  moral, 
and  religious  strength,  and  will  realize  his  power 
over  the  evils  which  had  called  for  such  treatment. 

He  will  be  overjoyed  at  the  dawning  of  this  new 
life  which  he  had  come  to  believe  he  would  never 
attain. 


PART  II 


CHAPTER    I 
ON  SCRUPLES 

I.  Nature  and  Origin.        IfcQINGjfrrA 

The  scruple  consists  of  fear  and  trouble  of  soul, 
which  cause  a  confusion  between  what  is  allowed 
and  what  is  forbidden,  between  what  is  trivial  and 
what  is  serious. 

According  to  Dr.  Surbled,  "  the  scruple  is  a 
species  of  phobia — a  morbid  fear  of  sin,  of  eternal 
loss,  of  hell.  The  fear  is  erroneous  and  quite  un- 
reasonable, yet  it  gains  a  firm  hold  and  dominates 
the  soul.  It  may  well  be  judged  to  be  a  real  ob- 
session. It  arises  from  jiervous  trouble  affecting 
the  brain  Jencephalic)f  from  neurosis,  and  must  not 
be  regarded  as  a  mere  disturbance  of  soul  and 
conscience."1 

Another  writer,  de  Cazales,  says  :  "  The  scrupulous 
person  presents  one  of  the  saddest  cases  to  be  found 
in  the  observation  of  human  nature,  and  at  the  same 
time  one  of  the  most  interesting  to  the  psychologist. 
He  is,  however,  always  the  torment  of  his  spiritual 

1  La  Pensee  Contemporaine,  March  25,  1906.  It  is  agree- 
ably surprising  to  find  that  besides  theologians  we  have 
competent  medical  men  and  other  students  giving  their 
attention  in  a  serious  manner  to  this  grave  question  of 
scruples. 
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director,  his  medical  adviser,  or  whomsoever  he  may 
have  chosen  as  his  confidant  and  guide."1 

Father  Quadrupani  describes  how  scruples  darken 
and  weaken  the  mind,  and  deprive  it  of  peace  and 
calm;  how  they  Beget  a  spirit  of  obstinacy,  lead  to 
neglect  of  the  Sacraments,  and  produce  bad  effects 
on  bodily  health.  "  How  many  people,"  he  ex- 
claims, "  have  gone  from  scruples  into  madness,  or 
even  into  an  abandoned  life  !"2 

Everyone  who  enjoys  good  health,  who  is  endowed 
with  a  well-balanced  mind,  good  reasoning  powers, 
and  has  control  over  the  imagination  and  sensitive- 
ness, is  quite  free  from  scruples.  They  are  found  in 
those  that  are  affected  in  one  or  more  of  these 
faculties.  And  for  such  the  scruple  is  a  real  malady, 
and  not  by  any  means  imaginary,  though  it  is  at 
the  same  time  true  that  the  sensitive  imagination 
plays  a  great  part  in  falsifying  the  judgments  of 
the  intellect. 

There  are  many  degrees  and  many  various  effects 
in  this  affliction,  and  there  may  be  various  physical 
causes  to  account  for  it. 

Whilst  scruples  seem  to  arise  chiefly  from  a  dis- 
turbance of  the  nervous  system,  they  may  also 
spring  from  organic  derangement,  from  functional 
troubles,  or  from  a  constitutional  defect.  There 
may  also  be  causes  which  escape  even  scientific 
observation.3 

1  Quoted  by  P.  le  Lehen.     Op.  cit.,  4*  partie,  chap,  vii. 

2  Cf.  Direction  pour  rassurer  dans  leurs  Doutes  les  Ames 
timorees,  chap.  xv.     Paris,  Tequi. 

3  Dr.  Pruner  thinks  that  a  state  of  scrupulousness  may 
develop  from  the  qualms  of  conscience  that  are  consequent 
upon  a  criminal  life,  or  from  temptations  to  diffidence  or 
despair.    (Theologie  Morale,  t.  i.,  chap.  iii.    Paris,  V.  Palme.) 
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Our  first  step  must  be  to  discover  the  cause  of 
this  malady,  which  is  termed  "  scrupulousness," 
and  which  sometimes  appears  as  a  monomania, 
sometimes  as  a  well-marked  form  of  mental  aliena- 
tion. 

The  medical  man  must  decide  upon  the  means  of 
removing  or  modifying  the  principle  of  the  morbid 
state,  and  the  physician  of  the  soul  should  also  take 
this  into  account  to  assist  him  in  the  spiritual  part 
of  the  cure. 

The  rules  of  conduct  prescribed  by  theologians 
for  confessors  in  the  direction  of  the  scrupulous  aim 
always  at  this  object,  and  must  be  applied  without 
conflicting  with  medical  prescription,  the  purpose 
of  which  is  to  remedy  the  physical  cause  of  the 
mental  defects. 

Scruples  arise  from  a  physical  malady,  and  vary 

according  to  the  nature  and  intensity  of  that  malady. 

Not  to  admit  this  would  be  to  take  an  effect  for  a 

cause.     It  would  be  going  counter  to  facts  that 

belong  to  the  sphere  of  experience,  since  it  is  matter 

of  observation  that  scruples  rise  and  fall  in  intensity 

according  to  the  disease.     And  though  this  disease 

may  escape  recognition   or   analysis,   it   does  not 

follow  that  it  is  purely  imaginary.1     It  is  no  more 

so  than  the  various  disorders  of  the  nervous  system, 

and,  in  fact,  proceeds  from  a  similar  source — namely, 

from  a  morbid  physical  influence.    This  influence 

must  be  recognized,  as  we  recognize  the  mutual 

action  between  soul  and  body  and  the  relationship 

1  The  imagination  is  closely  dependent  upon  the  organism. 
So  that,  strictly  speaking,  it  does  not  mean  that  an  ailment 
is  quite  independent  of  the  organism  when  it  is  said  to  arise 
from  the  imagination. 
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that  exists  between  the  workings  of  the  brain  and 
the  operations  of  the  soul.1 

The  scrupulous  seem  to  have  their  thoughts 
always  in  a  tangle.  They  have  so  much  to  say,  so 
many  and  such  important  points  to  expose,  that  they 
cannot  control  themselves  sufficiently  to  take  them 
one  by  one.  They  must  explain  absolutely  every- 
thing as  though  their  cure  depended  upon  all  this 
detail.  They  have  examined  every  point  of  their 
subject,  made  many  notes,  and,  as  far  as  their 
troubled  state  allows  them,  they  have  collected  all 
this  matter  together. 

A  person  was  recommended  to  me  who,  outside 
his  work,  could  think  of  nothing  but  his  troubles  of 
conscience.  He  spent  a  good  deal  of  the  night  put- 
ting his  difficulties  into  writing,  as,  having  to  work 
for  his  living,  he  could  not  find  time  enough  in  the 
day.  After  having  heard  his  troubles,  I  asked  him 
to  leave  with  me  what  he  had  written,  and  I  was 
presented  with  five  copy-books.  I  told  him  I  should 
do  my  best  to  restore  his  peace  of  mind,  provided 
that  outside  of  our  interviews  he  should  give  no 
attention  to  his  troubles  whatever.  He  promised, 
and  went  away.  Three  weeks  later  he  returned  in 
a  sad  and  discouraged  state.  He  brought  with  him 
seven  fresh  manuscripts,  and  confessed  that  the 
labour  of  writing  these  had  brought  on  a  state  of 
physical  and  moral  exhaustion,  and  also  an  increase 

1  Cf.  St.  Thomas,  De  Veritate,  q.  26,  a.  10;  A.  Eymieu, 
Le  Gouvernement  de  Soi-mime  :  Paris,  Perrin ;  E.  de  Feucht- 
ersleben,  Hygidne  de  I'Ame:  Paris,  Bailliere;  Th.  Ribot, 
Essai  sur  les  Passions:  Paris,  Alcan;  Richard  J.  Ebbard, 
How  to  Acquire  and  Strengthen  Will  Power:  London,  Fowler; 
Francis  Thompson,  Health  and  Holiness:  London,  Burns 
and  Oates. 
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of  troubles.  Within  a  few  weeks  he  had  worked 
at  fever  heat  to  write  these  twelve  books  descriptive 
of  his  scruples,  and  the  result  was  that  he  got  grad- 
ually worse.  He  one  day  admitted  that  within 
the  past  three  or  four  years  he  must  have  filled 
about  a  hundred  such  copy-books.  A  few  weeks 
after  seeing  me,  he  wrote  to  say  he  was  improving. 
"  I  force  myself,"  he  wrote,  "to  do  all  that  you 
recommend.  I  find  I  can  obey  more  easily  than  I 
used  to,  and  if  only  I  can  continue  to  obey  I  have 
hopes  of  ridding  myself  of  my  dreadful  scruples." 
He  did  not  here  take  into  account  that  both  scruples 
and  obedience  would  follow  the  course  of  his  malady. 
He  did  not  see  the  connection  between  them. 

The  scrupulous  are  constantly  thinking  of  their 
state  without  ever  being  able  to  satisfy  themselves 
as  to  their  mode  of  expressing  what  they  feel. 
They  become  more  and  more  confused.  They  find 
themselves  in  a  torrent  of  impressions  and  ideas 
that  rush  and  tumble  together  in  the  utmost 
disorder. 

According  to  the  intensity  of  their  malady  grows 
the  need  to  discuss  their  scruples  and  doubts. 
Some  will  seem  to  enjoy  a  relative  calm  or  even 
decided  pleasure  in  relating  their  experiences, 
whether  by  word  of  mouth  or  in  writing;  and  so 
it  is  a  great  joy  to  them  to  find  a  willing  listener 
who  can  understand  them,  and  give  advice  and 
consolation. 

But  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  not  easy  to  convey 
what  is  experienced  to  others,  however  friendly  they 
may  be.  To  open  the  mind  to  another  is  the  one 
burning  desire  of  the  troubled  victim,  because  this 
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is  the  one  means  of  obtaining  solace.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  impossible  to  do  it  on  account  of 
their  state  of  depression,  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral,  and  also  on  account  of  the  greater  or  less 
confusion  that  exists  in  the  sufferer's  mind. 

It  will  happen  sometimes  that  one  has  hardly 
begun  the  story  of  his  woes  when  some  observation 
or  question  from  his  listener  will  make  him  give  up 
and  change  the  subject  altogether.  He  will  abandon 
his  subject,  and  throw  himself  into  a  fresh  one  with 
as  much  eagerness  as  he  had  commenced.  In  some 
instances  this  changeableness  occurs  without  provo- 
cation, some  personal  impression  or  some  new  idea 
suddenly  alters  the  train  of  thought. 

To  satisfy  their  craving  for  talking  about  them- 
selves it  would  be  necessary  to  allow  them  to  con- 
tinue their  interviews  not  merely  for  hours  and  days, 
but  for  months  and  even  years.  Naturally,  the 
subject-matter  is  always  the  same,  the  theme  is  the 
same,  ideas  are  the  same.  The  only  variation  is  to 
be  found  in  the  choice  of  expression  and  the  con- 
struction of  phrases.  When  all  is  told,  it  simply 
amounts  to  the  one  fact  that  they  really  suffer  in 
mind  as  well  as  in  body. 

Fenelon  well  understood  the  dangers  of  the  evil 
when  he  said  that  scrupulousness  is  in  no  sense 
connected  with  the  degrees  of  perfection  in  the 
Christian  life.  It  is  rather,  he  says,  a  fault  and  a 
weakness  for  which  one  must  humble  oneself  before 
God,  rather  than  glory  in  it.  For  this  state  of  con- 
science makes  one  act  on  feeble  and  uncertain 
conjecture,  and  makes  one  groundlessly  suppose 
there  may  be  sin  where  there  is  not,  and  makes  one 
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hesitate  when  there  is  no  cause  to  fear.  All  these 
faults  are  opposed  to  sound  reason.  They  are  faults 
that  are  justly  reckoned  among  the  greatest  dangers 
to  which  a  soul  can  be  exposed. 

The  learned  Gerson  knew  well  how  deplorable  it  is 
to  be  subject  to  scruples.  He  said  that  a  scrupulous 
conscience  often  causes  more  evil  than  a  lax  one, 
inasmuch  as  it  leads  one  along  a  road  that  cannot 
reach  our  true  goal  of  salvation,  but  simply  causes 
weariness,  and  usually  discouragement,  if  not 
despair. 

II.  Consequences. 

The  scrupulous  form  a  completely  false  idea  of 
God;  they  interpret  their  own  thoughts,  words,  and 
actions  wrongly,  and  have  mistaken  notions  on 
everything  around  them.  The  reason  is  ultimately 
to  be  found  in  some  organic  defect  whose  influence 
extends  especially  to  the  religious  sense,  and  dis- 
torts sentiments  and  belief  that  rest  upon  inadequate 
foundations. 

Instead  of  recognizing  in  God  a  Father  and  a 
Redeemer  Who  has  died  for  the  salvation  of  all 
without  exception,  and  who  chooses  to  be  called 
the  "  Father  of  Mercies,"1  they  see  in  Him  only  an 
inexorable  judge  ever  ready  to  pronounce  the  sen- 
tence of  death,  a  pitiless  God  Who  finds  pleasure 
in  torturing  His  creatures  now,  and  precipitating 
them  into  hell  at  the  end,  as  the  final  destiny  for 
which  they  were  made.  They  seem  not  to  realize 
that  the  words  of  goodness,  love,  pardon,  and 
mercy,  of  which  the  Gospel  is  full,  can  have  any 

1  2  Cor.  i.  3. 
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application  to  them.  For  them  the  most  impressive 
words  of  Holy  Scripture  are  :  "  Depart  from  Me,  ye 
cursed  I"1  The  term  "  mercy,"  which  expresses  the 
chief  relation  of  God  with  sinful  man,  recurs  so 
frequently  in  the  Sacred  Pages  that  it  ajone  should 
suffice  to  infuse  the  greatest  hope  into  the  greatest 
of  sinners.  As  St.  Bernard  rightly  says,  the  Father 
of  Mercies  must  necessarily  be  a  Father  to  them 
that  need  mercy.  Hence  the  sinner  ought  always 
to  be  impressed  with  these  words  of  Esdras  :  God  is 
"  a  forgiving  God,  gracious  and  merciful,  long-suffer- 
ing, and  full  of  compassion  "2 

These  other  passages  may  also  be  recalled  to 
mind  :  "  The  mountains  shall  be  moved  and  the  hills 
shall  tremble,  but  My  mercy  shall  not  depart  from 
thee  .  .  .  said  the  Lord  that  hath  mercy  on  thee."3 
"  O  Lord,  Thy  mercy  is  in  heaven,  and  Thy  truth 
reacheth  even  to  the  clouds."4  "  As  far  as  the 
East  is  from  the  West,  so  far  hath  He  removed  our 
iniquities  from  us."5  "The  earth  is  full  of  the 
mercy  of  the  Lord."6  "  God  hath  not  forsaken 
them  that  hope  in  Him.  .  .  .  He  hath  fulfilled  His 
mercy  which  He  promised  to  the  house  of  Israel."7 
"  The  Lord  is  gracious  and  merciful :  patient  and 
plenteous  in  mercy  .  .  .  and  His  tender  mercies  are 
over  all  His  works."8 

"  You  have  no  reason  to  doubt,"  says  St.  Francis 
de  Sales,  "  that  God  looks  upon  you  with  love. 
However  little  desire  sinners  may  have  to  be  con- 
verted, God  still  looks  lovingly  upon  the  worst  of 

1  Matt.  xxv.  41.  2  2  Esdras  ix.  17.         3  Isa.  liv.  10. 

4  Ps.  xxxv.  6.  5  Ps.  cii.  12.  6  Ps.  xxxii.  5. 

7  Judith  xiii.  17,  18.  8  Ps.  cxliv.  8,9. 
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them."1  "  In  His  greatest  anger  God  cannot  with- 
hold the  effects  of  His  mercy."2  "  I  am  accustomed 
to  say  that  our  misery  is  the  throne  of  God's 
mercy."3 

"  Divine  goodness  and  justice,"  says  Bossuet, 
"  may  be  called  the  two  arms  of  God;  but  goodness 
is  the  right  arm,  the  one  that  begins  every  work."4 

"  O  my  God !"  St.  Augustine  exclaimed,  "  you 
have  placed  mercy  at  the  door  of  your  palace,  to 
welcome  all  who  present  themselves  and  to  chide 
them  that  hesitate  to  approach."5  St.  Theresa's 
cry  was  :  "  O  God  of  my  heart,  how  ready  we  are  to 
offend  you,  and  how  ready  you  are  to  pardon  !"6 

The  Venerable  Father  Jean,  Abbot  of  Fontfroide 
(1815-1895),  said  once  to  a  spiritual  director:  "We 
must  welcome  sinners  with  open  arms,  and  remem- 
ber that  very  often  they  are  too  weak  to  endure 
long  penances.  Their  debts  must  be  paid,  and  the 
priest  must  do  himself  what  his  penitent  cannot  or 
will  not  do  in  this  matter."  Some  moralists  thought 
him  too  easy-going  with  sinners.  On  one  occasion 
he  was  asked  how  he  would  settle  matters  with  God 
when  he  had  to  render  an  account  of  the  souls  which 
he  directed.  His  answer  was  :  "  The  good  God  has 
not  learnt  theology  out  of  your  manuals.  You  make 
Him  a  theologian,  but  He  calls  Himself  Infinite 
Mercy."  In  the  same  strain  he  once  addressed  the 
professor  of  a  seminary :  "  You  are  a  good  theologian, 
but  the  good  Master  has  no  need  of  your  theology. 
He  knows  all  the  principles  so  well  that  He  has  no 

1  Letter  360.         2  Spirit  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  viii.  13. 
3  St.  Fr.  de  Sales,  Entretien  ii.  4  Pensies  Chretiennes. 

5  Quoted  by  M.  Hamon,  Meditations,  vol.  ii. 

6  Elevation,  x. 
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difficulty  in  making  His  mercy  and  justice  accord. 
And  that  is  just  where  all  your  trouble  lies." 

When  this  saintly  man  had  removed  the  stains 
from  the  conscience  of  his  penitents,  he  would  say : 
"  Now  you  have  His  nuptial  garment,  and  you 
must  partake  of  the  feast."  The  feast  was  in  his 
meaning  a  truly  Christian  life.1 

As  we  said  above,  the  scrupulous  find  themselves 
ever  face  to  face  with  sin,  and  especially  with  mortal 
sin.  They  fail  to  make  any  distinction  between 
temptation  and  consent,  between  imperfection  and 
sin,  between  venial  and  mortal  sin,  or  between 
precepts  and  counsels.  In  order  to  give  their 
attention  to  mere  minutiae  or  to  carry  out  some 
childish  detail,  they  will  not  hesitate  to  commit 
some  grievous  offence  or  neglect  the  fundamental 
duties  of  religion  or  of  their  state  of  life.  Some  will 
insist  on  working  when  they  ought  to  rest,  on 
praying  when  they  ought  to  attend  to  other  duties, 
on  fasting  when  they  have  most  need  of  food.  In 
the  same  person  one  may  sometimes  find  scruples 
on  certain  matters  and  a  total  lack  of  consideration 
for  other  points  of  importance.  For  them  there  is 
no  difference  between  what  is  essential  and  what 
is  only  accessory.  Conscience  is  wholly  deranged. 
Only  too  easily  these  poor  deluded  creatures  are 
led  into  all  kinds  of  excesses  by  meeting  simple  souls 
who  encourage  them  to  persevere  in  their  mistaken 
lives. 

These  are  not  mere  theoretical  considerations. 
A  lady  of  our  acquaintance  thought  herself  endowed 

1  E.  Capelle,  Le  Pdre  Jean,  chaps,  xvi.  and  xix.  Paris, 
V.  Retaux. 
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with  high  spiritual  gifts,  because,  after  having  heard 
several  Masses,  she  would  spend  her  day  in  visiting 
the  sick,  reading  pious  books,  and  praying,  whilst 
she  was  supposed  to  be  undergoing  strict  medical 
treatment.  Another  had  given  up  the  Sacraments, 
and  scarcely  ever  went  to  church  because  she  was 
unworthy  to  enter  within  the  holy  place,  and  be- 
cause she  might  make  wrong  use  of  the  practices  of 
piety,  and  perhaps  even  be  guilty  of  sacrilege. 

To  place  too  much  reliance  on  human  means  of 
cure  is  not  advisable.1  But  the  opposite  excess  is 
also  wrong.  We  are  told  that  our  carefulness  is 
not  to  begin  only  when  sickness  is  upon  us.2  In 
other  words,  we  must  use  all  reasonable  care  to 
prevent  illness  by  regulating  life  according  to  the 
laws  of  God  and  the  ordinary  rules  of  healthy  living. 
These  laws,  which  form  the  groundwork  of  preven- 
tive medicine,  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words : 
the  fear  of  the  Lord,3  "  soundness  of  heart  "  (as 
opposed  to  envy)  ,4  temperance,5  and  regular  occupa- 
tion. 

We  are  therefore  bound  in  conscience  to  adopt 
all  ordinary  means  to  preserve  or  regain  health. 
"  The  Most  High  hath  created  medicines  out  of  the 
earth,  and  a  wise  man  will  not  abhor  them."6  But 
at  the  same  time  both  patient  and  physician  should 
bear  in  mind  that  it  is  God  Who  gives  virtue  to  the 
remedy,7  and  health  to  the  body,  and  that  without 
Him  all  medical  science  counts  for  nothing.8     Both, 

1  2  Par.  xvi.  12.  2  Ecclus.  xviii.  20. 

3  Prov.  x.  27.  4  Prov.  xiv.  30. 

5  Ecclus.  xxxvii.  32-34.  6  Ecclus.  xxxviii.  4. 

7  4  Kings  v.  5-7. 

8  Gen.  xx.  17;  Wisd.  xvi.  8-13;  Ezech.  xxx.  21. 
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therefore,  must  needs  have  recourse  to  God,  the 
Supreme  Physician.  He  is  Master  of  life  and 
death;  He  holds  the  highest  power  over  sickness 
and  healing.1  Every  intelligent  and  unbiassed 
observer  must  admit  the  beneficial  influence  of 
religion  on  all  sufferers,  but  particularly  on  ner- 
vous patients.  "  What  the  patient  has  need  of," 
says  Dr.  Burlureaux,  "  is  moral  support — 'faith, 
namely,  and  in  a  special  manner  hope.  And  where 
shall  this  be  found  outside  the  teaching  of  that  One 
Who  has  said:  '  Come  to  Me  all  ye  that  labour  and 
are  burdened,  and  I  will  refresh  you '  ?"2  Even 
unbelievers,  who  have  sincerity  and  character 
enough  to  hold  themselves  aloof  from  bigotry, 
recognize  and  approve  of  this  influence.  Thus 
Dr.  Dubois,  whose  religious  and  philosophic 
theories  stand  quite  apart  from  Catholic  dogma, 
expresses  himself  thus:  "  Religious  belief  might 
become  the  best  preservative  against  all  ills  of  the 
mind  and  the  strongest  means  of  their  cure,  if  it 
were  lively  enough  to  produce  a  state  of  Christian 
stoicism.  In  such  a  state,  unfortunately  only  too 
rare,  a  man  of  intelligence  would  become  invulner- 
able ;  feeling  himself  sustained  by  his  God,  he  would 
fear  neither  sickness  nor  death.  He  might  succumb 
to  some  physical  illness,  but  morally  he  is  ever  able 
to  bear  up  in  the  midst  of  any  sufferings.  He  is 
quite  beyond  the  reach  of  the  pusillanimous  emo- 
tions that  we  find  in  neurotic  patients."3 
Cases  may  often  be  met  with  of  persons  who,  to 

1  Deut.  xxxii.  39. 

2  La  Lutte  pour  la  Sante,  2e  partie,  chap.  iv.  Paris,  Perrin, 
1907.  3  Op.  cit.,  lecon  xvii. 
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obtain  a  respite  from  their  mental  worries  (and  we 
must  say  they  are  often  very  considerable),  seem  to 
undertake  to  register  all  the  scandals  of  the  parish. 
In  this  respect  they  will  be  quite  devoid  of  scruples 
and  will  pull  to  pieces  the  character  of  their  friends 
and  acquaintances.  These  scrupulous  persons  will 
accuse  themselves  of  some  sin  that  they  think  they 
commit,  and  at  the  very  same  time  by  detraction, 
or  even  calumny,  will  rob  their  neighbours  of  their 
most  precious  possession — namely,  their  good  name. 
They  see  most  things  in  a  wrong  light,  and  stop  at 
no  act  of  destruction.  '*  The  stroke  of  a  whip," 
says  Holy  Writ,  "  maketh  a  blue  mark,  but  the 
stroke  of  the  tongue  will  break  bones.  Many  have 
fallen  by  the  edge  of  the  sword,  but  not  so  many 
as  have  perished  by  their  own  tongue.  .  .  .  The 
death  thereof  is  a  most  evil  death — a  hell  is  prefer- 
able to  it."1 

These  unfortunate  detractors  are  nothing  less 
than  thieves — and  thieves  of  the  worst  kind — both 
because  they  rob  their  neighbours  of  their  most 
valued  possession,  and  also  because  they  can  seldom 
or  never  repair  the  injury;  whereas  the  common 
thief  can  at  least  make  restitution.  It  is  perhaps 
better  when  the  evil  has  been  effected  by  calumny. 
They  can  at  all  events  confess  publicly  then  that 
they  have  lied. 

Hence,  as  we  may  rank  the  calumniator  and  de- 
tractor with  the  thief,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  God  should  punish  this  fault  with  dreadful 
severity.  Hence,  again,  it  is  incumbent  upon  every 
Christian  to  beware  of  these  "  vipers'  tongues,"2  if 

1  Ecclus.  xxviii.  21-25.  2  J°h  xx.  16. 
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one  would  not  be  bitten  and  poisoned  by  them. 
"  Hedge  in  thy  ears  with  thorns,  hear  not  a  wicked 
tongue,  and  make  doors  and  bars  to  thy  mouth."1 

Another  class  of  those  afflicted  with  scruples 
claim  that  they  must  have  distractions  to  take  their 
minds  off  their  trouble.  Under  this  pretext  they 
fritter  away  their  time  in  frivolous  gossip  rather 
than  employ  themselves  in  serious  reading  or  in 
manual  work. 

Like  Pico  della  Mirandola,  these  people  are  ready 
to  talk  about  "  everything  knowable  and  something 
besides."  The  piety  of  such  is  usually  on  a  par  with 
their  knowledge.  Hence  they  would  do  well  to 
remember  that  "  idleness  hath  taught  much  evil,"2 
that  in  many  words  shall  be  found  folly,3  "  there  shall 
not  want  sin,"4  and  that  at  the  Last  Judgment  an 
account  must  be  given  of  every  idle  word.5 
"  When,"  wrote  Pere  Lacordaire,  "  one  is  able  to 
read  the  writings  of  David,  St.  Paul,  St.  Augustine, 
St.  Theresa,  Bossuet,  Pascal,  and  others  like  them, 
one  must  be  guilty  indeed  in  wasting  time  in  the 
silly  trifles  of  society."6 

Communities  of  women  are  particularly  subject 
to  the  evils  arising  from  sins  of  the  tongue,  if  authori- 
ties have  not  the  qualities  needed  to  maintain  order. 
Those  parts  of  the  house  where  there  should  always 
be  silence  may  soon  be  transformed  into  general 
meeting-places  in  which  everyone  considers  herself 
at  liberty  to  move  about,  to  chatter,  and  make  as 
much  noise  as  she  pleases.     The  inconvenience  of 

1  Ecclus.  xxviii.  28.         2  Ecclus.  xxxiii.  29. 

3  Eccles.  v.  2.  4  Prov.  x.  19. 

6  Matt.  xii.  36.  6  Lettres  a  la  Comtesse  de  Pvailly . 
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all  this  can  scarcely  be  imagined  except  by  those 
that  have  had  to  endure  it. 

Superiors  should  therefore  regard  it  as  a  strict 
duty  to  check  these  selfish  or  thoughtless  individuals 
at  least  out  of  consideration  for  sick  persons,  and 
especially  of  any  suffering  from  nerves.  It  is 
obvious  that  no  reference  is  here  made  to  recreations 
or  friendly  conversations.  These  can  have  none 
but  a  good  effect  upon  the  sick — at  all  events,  on 
those  who  have  a  tendency  to  low  spirits. 

A  truly  extraordinary  characteristic  of  scrupulous 
persons  is  the  way  in  which  they  form  their  con- 
science. 

They  certainly  do  worry  themselves  about  their 
distractions  at  Mass  or  in  their  excesses  of  devotion ; 
but  the  sins  of  the  tongue  cause  them  no  thought  at 
all.  If  one  should  attempt  to  convince  them  of  the 
shallowness  and  unreasonableness  of  their  devotion, 
he  would  speedily  discover  that  he  was  preaching 
in  the  wilderness.  It  is  sad,  but  such  is  the  fact. 
Still,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  one  recalls 
these  words  of  Holy  Scripture:  "  The  heart  of  the 
wise  seeketh  instruction:  and  the  mouth  of  fools 
feedeth  on  foolishness."1  As  Mgr.  Cannes  says : 
"  A  person  may  be  very  devout,  and  at  the  same 
time  full  of  faults."2  By  such  persons  everything 
must  be  examined,  discussed,  and  sifted  without 
any  regard  for  that  saying  of  Our  Lord:  "  Judge 
not,  and  you  shall  not  be  judged."3  St.  Francis  de 
Sales  observes  that  just  as  the  tongue  is  an  indica- 
tion to  the  physician  of  health  or  sickness,  so  our 

1  Prov.  xv.  14.  2  L' Esprit  de  S.  Francois  de  Sales. 

3  Matt.  vii.  1. 
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words  manifest  the  quality  of  our  souls:  "  By  thy 
works  thou  shalt  be  justified,  and  by  thy  words  thou 
shalt  be  condemned."1 

From  all  this  we  may  judge  of  the  dangerous 
mistakes  that  are  made  by  wishing  to  find  diversion 
from  scrupulous  anxiety  in  gossip. 

"  Some  persons,"  writes  St.  John  of  the  Cross, 
"  casting  their  eyes  upon  their  defects,  are  stirred 
to  indignation  against  themselves  rather  through 
pride  than  humility.  Their  vexation  arises  from 
the  fact  that  they  would  like  to  acquire  sanctity 
all  at  once.  Many  propose  to  themselves  fine  plans, 
and  draw  up  numerous  projects.  But,  having  no 
humility  and  much  self-esteem,  the  more  plans  they 
make,  the  more  faults  they  commit,  and  the  more 
they  are  disappointed  with  themselves.  They  have 
not  the  patience  to  wait  till  God  grants  them  what 
they  desire.  Then  there  is  the  other  extreme  of 
those  that  are  so  tranquil,  and  move  with  feet  so 
slow  in  the  way  of  perfection,  that  God  would  per- 
haps be  better  pleased  if  they  were  less  patient."2 

On  the  same  matter  we  have  this  doctrine  of  St. 
Francis  de  Sales:  "  You  complain,"  he  says,  M  that 
many  imperfections  and  faults  are  mixed  up  with 
your  life,  contrary  to  the  desire  you  have  for  perfec- 
tion, and  for  the  pure  love  of  our  God.  I  answer 
that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  get  away  from  self 
altogether  as  long  as  we  live  here  below.  We  must 
carry  ourselves  as  we  are  till  God  takes  us  into 
heaven.  And  as  long  as  we  carry  self,  we  carry  a 
burden    that    is    worthless.     So    we    must    have 

1  Matt.  xii.  37. 

2  The  Dark  Night  of  the  Soul,  bk.  i.,  chap.  v. 
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patience,  and  not  think  that  we  can  be  healed  in 
a  day  of  so  many  bad  habits  that  we  have  contracted 
through  the  little  care  we  gave  in  the  past  to  our 
spiritual  welfare." 

God  has  healed  some  few  on  a  sudden,  without 
leaving  any  sign  of  their  former  ills.  So  He  did  with 
the  Magdalen — a  change  as  from  a  sink  of  corrup- 
tion to  a  limpid  source  of  waters  of  perfection. 
And  after  her  conversion  she  was  not  troubled  again. 
But  it  is  also  true  that  in  some  of  His  disciples  God 
left  many  traces  of  their  evil  inclinations  for  a  long 
time  after  their  conversion,  for  their  greater  profit. 
St.  Peter  is  an  example,  who  after  his  vocation 
stumbled  several  times  by  his  imperfections,  and 
then  fell  altogether  and  deplorably  in  the  denial. 

Solomon  points  out  that  there  is  much  insolence 
in  the  * '  bondwoman  that  becomes  heir  to  her  mis- 
tress."1 So  would  the  soul,  after  serving  its  passions 
for  a  long  period,  run  the  risk  of  becoming  proud 
and  vain  if  it  obtained  the  perfect  mastery  all  at 
once.  Little  by  little  and  step  by  step  must  we 
acquire  that  power  for  the  conquest  of  which  holy 
men  and  women  have  laboured  for  decades  of  years. 
We  must  be  patient  with  everybody,  but  first  of  all 
with  ourselves."2 

"  To  train  a  young  horse,"  the  same  Saint  says 
in  another  place,  "  and  to  accustom  him  to  saddle 
and  bridle,  it  takes  whole  years." 

In  another  letter  he  gives  the  following  advice: 
1 '  You  are  too  severe  with  the  person  in  question : 
it  is  not  right  to  be  always  making  reproaches  when 
the  person  has  good  intentions.    Tell  him,  rather 

1  Prov.  xxx.  23.  2  Letter  669. 
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that,  however  frequently  he  falls,  he  must  not  be 
surprised  nor  feel  angry  with  himself.  Let  him, 
instead,  look  up  to  Our  Lord,  Who  from  heaven, 
like  a  Father,  looks  down  upon  a  child  still  too  weak 
to  be  able  to  walk  properly.  He  says:  "Go  gently, 
my  child."  If  he  falls,  He  encourages  him  by  say- 
ing, "  He  has  stumbled,  but  he  is  a  good  child/'  and 
then  approaches  and  holds  out  His  hand  to  help 
His  child  to  rise.  If  he  is  a  child  in  humility,  and 
recognizes  the  fact,  then  he  will  not  be  surprised  at 
falling,  for  he  will  not  fall  far."1 

III.  Matters  that  Give  Rise  to  Scruples. 

If  we  have  treated  at  length  these  faults  against 
charity,  it  has  been  in  order  to  expose  their  serious- 
ness and  hatefulness  to  those  that  offend  so  easily. 
The  persons  with  whom  we  are  dealing  are  the  more 
liable  to  form  habits  contrary  to  charity,  because 
they  are  incapable  of  occupying  their  mind  or 
applying  themselves  to  any  serious  work;  and, 
moreover,  they  feel  it  to  be  a  need  to  talk  inces- 
santly. A  bad  habit — -and  it  is  especially  true  of 
this  one — is  the  more  easily  contracted  as  people 
find  themselves  encouraged,  or  even  urged  on,  by 
others.  In  this  case  people  of  a  like  frame  of  mind, 
equally  unoccupied  and  equally  blind  as  to  religious 
duties,  can  easily  be  found  to  listen  to  their  constant 
talk.  Such  warnings  of  Holy  Writ  as  the  following 
are  ignored  or  forgotten,  or  passed  over  as  unim- 
portant: "  If  any  man  offend  not  in  word,  the  same 
is  a  perfect  man."2     "  He  that  keepeth  his  mouth 

1  Letter  453.  2  St.  James  iii.  2. 
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keepeth  his  soul;  but  he  that  hath  no  guard  on  his 
speech  shall  meet  with  evils."1 

An  essential  matter  for  the  scrupulous  is  to  have 
some  regular  occupation.  Besides  the  fact  that 
this  will  be  beneficial  to  their  health,  there  is  this 
other:  that  without  occupation  their  minds  must 
ever  turn  upon  their  affliction  or  their  scruples. 
The  difficulty  is  to  find  an  occupation  that  is  both 
congenial  and  proportioned  to  their  strength.  The 
task  that  they  do  not  take  up  willingly  only  ex- 
cites them,  weakens  them,  and  leads  to  disastrous 
results.  Then,  as  they  are  not  able  to  persevere 
long  at  one  kind  of  occupation,  there  must  be  a 
variety  of  employment  for  them.  They  must  be 
looked  after  and  kept  in  check  almost  like  children. 

There  are  other  and  worse  troubles  that  these 
people  are  subject  to.  A  certain  number  are  be- 
sieged with  ideas  that  are  wicked,  shameful,  and 
humiliating.  They  are  travesties  of  religion,  its 
ministers,  of  the  Saints,  and  every  kind  of  pious 
practice.  Or,  again,  some  are  tortured  with  com- 
plaints, interior  rebellion,  contempt,  insult,  hatred, 
curses  and  blasphemies  against  God,  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  Holy  Communion,  Our  Lady,  and  the 
Saints.  Some  of  these  imaginings  are  so  horrible 
that  they  could  not  be  described.  Suffice  it  to  say 
here,  the  very  worst  abominations,  impieties,  sacri- 
leges, haunt  these  afflicted  persons  everywhere,  but 
especially  during  prayer-time,  in  their  devotional 
exercises,  and  in  the  reception  of  the  Sacraments.2 

1  Prov.  xiii.  3. 

2  Persons  that  do  not  understand  the  efficacy  of  grace 
use  all  their  influence  to  withdraw  these  poor  victims  from 
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These  fearful  temptations  seem  to  overwhelm 
their  whole  being.  Reason,  will,  and  the  whole  soul 
seem  to  be  entirely  under  their  influence.  In  some 
cases  the  sufferers  cannot  control  themselves  from 
giving  blasphemous  expression  to  what  they  feel. 
And  then  they  consider  themselves  responsible  for 
these  impulsive  outbursts,  whether  they  have  given 
deliberate  consent  or  not. 

"  The  temptation  to  blasphemy,"  says  Gerson, 
1  *  like  all  other  evil  thoughts,  is  more  readily  over- 
come by  despising  it,  by  not  reflecting  upon  it,  and 

every  kind  of  religious  exercise,  without  considering  that 
they  are  probably  depriving  them  of  their  only  means  of 
finding  peace,  and  perhaps  cure,  of  the  malady  from  which 
their  troubles  arise.  This  happens  oftener  than  one  would 
think.  The  advice  of  an  ill-advised  doctor  may  be  respon- 
sible for  this.  Father  Dubois,  S.J.,  refers  to  this  danger: 
"  The  relatives  are  frightened  at  the  scruples  and  the 
physical  state  of  one  whom  they  love,  and  fail  to  adopt  the 
only  course  which  common  sense  dictates — namely,  to  hear 
the  advice  of  the  physician  of  the  soul  as  well  as  of  the 
doctor,  and  try  to  adapt  the  treatment  to  the  advice  of 
both.  Often  without  consulting  the  former,  who  has  the 
very  source  of  the  malady  under  his  command,  they  im- 
prudently give  their  implicit  attention  to  the  other,  who, 
after  all,  can  only  deal  with  the  results  of  the  evil.  .  .  . 
What  blindness  !  Will  you,  parents,  dare  to  sacrifice  all 
consideration  of  the  soul  of  one  dear  to  you  for  the  interest 
of  the  body,  perhaps  on  the  rash  word  of  a  doctor  who  has 
no  thought  of  religion,  and  is  exceeding  his  duty  in  his  idea 
that  the  matter  belongs  entirely  to  his  sphere  ?  When  you 
hinder,  as  dangerous,  the  care  of  a  prudent  confessor,  will 
you  rashly  decide  that  henceforth  your  child  must  forego 
the  Sacraments  even  at  the  time  of  the  Paschal  precept  or 
at  death  ?  And  how  will  this  neglect  of  the  soul  end  ? 
Why,  in  the  loss  of  that  bodily  health  which  gives  so  much 
thought  now.  .  .  .  That  state  of  scrupulousness,  the  real 
source  of  the  ruin  of  the  body,  will  not  give  way  to  mere 
external  applications — it  is  the  spiritual  treatment  that 
must  eradicate  it  "  (L'Ange  Conducteur  des  dmes  scrupu- 
leuses  ou  craintives,  chap.  vi.     Paris,  Desclee). 
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turning  the  mind  to  other  things,  than  by  combating 
it,  using  effort  to  resist,  and  arguing  with  the 
suggestion." 

Without  doubt  this  is  very  true.  But  we  must 
add  that  some  persons  can  do  absolutely  nothing 
against  the  temptations  to  blasphemy  and  other 
troubles  and  anguish  of  soul.  This  is  the  answer 
the  writer  received  on  one  occasion  from  a  person  of 
intelligence  and  instruction  in  response  to  the 
question  why  she  allowed  herself  to  be  so  agitated 
and  to  talk  so  frequently  about  her  troubles  of  this 
nature:  "What  can  I  do?"  she  exclaimed.  "All 
this  comes  upon  me  like  a  fever.  I  am  powerless  !" 
At  the  thought  of  it  she  could  not  restrain  her  sobs 
and  tears.  It  seemed,  she  declared,  as  though  she 
must  go  out  of  her  mind.  Her  friends  never  sus- 
pected the  trouble  she  was  in,  as  she  had  never 
spoken  of  these  matters,  knowing  by  experience 
that  she  would  only  be  misunderstood. 

Not  a  few  of  these  afflicted  persons  suppose  their 
temptations  to  be  a  proof  of  abandonment  by  God 
— an  indication,  or  even  the  beginning,  of  reproba- 
tion. Some  have  been  known  to  ask  every  priest 
or  religious  they  met  if  they  are  not  to  be  lost. 

We  mention  these  sad  cases  in  order  to  try  and 
reassure  the  sufferers.  They  must  first  know  that 
these  evils,  caused  by  their  morbid  state,  are  not  by 
any  means  their  personal  experience  only.  They 
easily  fancy  that  they  are  the  only  ones  affected, 
because  they  never  hear  anyone  speak  of  these 
things.  It  is  natural  that  those  that  are  tempted 
in  these  ways  are  not  generally  disposed  to  make 
it  a  subject  of  conversation  even  with  their  most 
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intimate  friends.  If  they  were  as  reserved  on  other 
matters  as  well,  they  would  spare  themselves  a 
great  deal  of  trouble,  and  might  soon  become  per- 
fect. In  any  case,  it  is  because  they  maintain  such 
a  strict  silence  on  these  matters  that  they  imagine 
their  state  to  be  something  quite  exceptional. 
This  same  silence  may  in  some  cases  be  the  cause  of 
the  beginning  and  growth  of  scruples,  torture  of 
conscience,  and,  in  the  end,  despair. 

One  example  chosen  out  of  many  will  suffice  to 
convey  some  idea  of  the  ingenuity  of  these  persons 
in  making  troubles  for  themselves. 

A  person  whom  I  had  already  known  for  a  con- 
siderable time  came  to  me  quite  upset.  **  For 
several  weeks,"  she  said,  "  I  have  been  wondering 
whether  you  are  really  capable  of  directing  me, 
since  you  are  ill  yourself."  She  had  this  book, 
which,  I  pointed  out,  had  been  examined  and  ap- 
proved by  several  religious,  professors  of  theology, 
and  medical  men,  and  I  asked  her  to  tell  me  in  what 
my  advice  to  her  differed  from  the  doctrine  of  these 
pages.  She  had  no  answer  to  give,  and  she  seemed 
to  be  quite  satisfied.  At  all  events,  she  never 
referred  to  this  trouble  of  hers  again,  even  in  later 
correspondence. 

There  is  yet  a  worse  form  of  trial  than  the  fore- 
going— namely,  doubts  against  faith.  In  most 
difficulties  that  the  afflicted  undergo  there  remains 
the  assurance  that  God  knows  of  the  trial,  that  He 
can  lighten  the  burden  or  remove  it,  or,  in  any  case, 
that  He  will  reward  patient  resignation  under  it. 
But  in  this  case  the  question  of  recompense  is  re- 
moved; there  is  no  consolation  whatever  to  offer, 
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because  the  sufferer  feels  that  the  "  Author  of  all 
consolation "  does  not  exist.  What  comfort  can 
there  be  for  such  a  soul  ?  Can  one  suggest  the 
pleasures  of  the  world — •"  where  all  is  lying  and 
deception  ,,;L — of  the  world  that  Christ  has  cursed,2 
and  the  friendship  of  which  renders  us  displeasing 
to  God  ?3 

1  St.  Teresa,  Interior  Castle,  chap.  x. 

2  Matt,  xviii.  7;  John  xviii.  9;  1  John  v.  19.  "  Reflect, 
I  beg  of  you,"  says  Bossuet,  "  how  the  world  wins  you  over. 
This  dangerous  master  does  not  act  like  others :  he  teaches 
without  dogmatizing.  His  particular  method  is  to  avoid 
proof  and  to  insinuate  his  doctrines  gradually  into  the  heart. 
Every  person  of  the  world  we  speak  to  is  an  organ  to  express 
his  principles.  Consequently,  it  is  not  enough  to  oppose 
this  teaching  by  argument  and  contrary  maxims.  For 
the  principles  of  the  world  creep  upon  us  by  a  sort  of  con- 
tagion rather  than  by  explicit  and  formal  instruction. 
Indeed,  all  that  is  said  in  worldly  society — the  atmosphere 
even — suggests  pleasure  and  vanity.  If  you  listen  to 
Tertullian's  answer  as  to  what  is  to  be  feared  for  the  Christian 
in  the  world,  you  will  find  he  says :  '  Everything  around 
you,  even  the  atmosphere  which  is  infected  by  so  much 
evil  talk  and  so  many  anti-Christian  maxims  '  (De  Spec- 
tac,  27).  The  great  misfortune  of  human  life  is  that  a  man 
is  not  content  to  live  devoid  of  right  sense  himself,  but 
wishes  to  make  others  participate  in  his  folly.  And  so 
much  that  might  be  quite  indifferent  to  us,  often,  through 
our  weakness,  arouses  our  curiosity  by  the  opinions  that  are 
expressed  around  us.  So  the  spirit  becomes  entirely  cor- 
rupt through  this  strange  itching  to  communicate  to  one 
another  our  errors  and  folly  "  (Sermon  for  Third  Sunday  of 
A  dvent) . 

Hence  with  reason  did  the  pagan  sage  observe:  "  Every 
time  that  I  have  been  in  the  company  of  men,  I  have 
returned  less  a  man  than  I  was  "  (Seneca.  Epist.  vii.). 

"  How  strange  is  the  world,"  says  St.  Francis  de  Sales, 
"  in  its  fanciful  demands,  and  at  what  a  price  is  it  obeyed  ! 
If  the  Creator  gave  such  difficult  orders  as  the  world  does, 
how  few  faithful  servants  would  He  find  !"  (Letter  188). 

3  Monseigneur  Camus,  L'Esprit  de  St.  Francois  de  Sales, 
iv.  pe. 
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But,  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  strength  of  the 
sick  person  does  not  allow  him  to  indulge  in  such 
pleasures,  he  already  knows,  perhaps  to  his  cost, 
that  it  leaves  nothing  in  the  soul  but  weariness, 
regrets,  torment,  and  despair.  The  experience  of 
centuries — renewed  again  and  again — is  enough  to 
prove  it. 

Can  he  then  find  consolation  amongst  friends  ? 
Unfortunately,  let  them  never  be  so  eloquent, 
devoted,  and  true,  the  comfort  that  is  sought  is  not 
at  their  command. 

Can  we  suggest  the  study  of  philosophy,  science, 
history,  literature  ?  Here,  again,  there  is  no  pro- 
portion between  all  these  things — 'beautiful,  ele- 
vating, and  captivating  though  they  be — and  the 
needs  and  aspirations  of  a  soul  created  for  the 
supernatural,  for  heaven,  for  God  alone.  The 
simple  explanation  is — none  of  these  things  confer 
grace,  and  grace  is  the  only  remedy  capable  of 
lessening  or  removing  such  trials. 

What  remains,  then,  for  the  sufferer  afflicted  with 
doubt  ?  There  is  no  support — absolutely  none — 
but  his  own  heavy  cross.  There  is  no  choice  be- 
tween the  cross  and  absolute  void. 

Nevertheless,  the  patient  must  reassure  himself. 
He  must  be  persuaded  that  his  pain  is  a  trial,  a 
probation,  as  are  all  those  that  we  have  spoken  of. 
It  will  cease  when  God  shall  judge  fit  in  the  interest 
of  the  sufferer.  This  is  a  case  where  one  must 
"  hope  against  hope,"  and  recognize  that  the 
remedy  must  be  proportioned  to  the  evil — namely, 
frequentation  of  the  Sacraments,  complete  abandon- 
ment of  self  into  the  hands  of  God,  with  a  renewal 
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of  resignation  at  each  return  of  the  temptation, 
and  absolute  obedience  to  the  confessor. 

"  You  ask  me,"  says  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  "  what 
is  the  remedy  for  the  pain  that  is  occasioned  you  by 
the  temptations  that  the  evil  one  suggests  against 
the  faith  and  against  the  Church.  You  must  do  as 
you  would  with  temptations  to  sins  of  the  flesh,  and 
not  discuss  the  matter  at  all.  .  .  .  There  must  be 
no  answer,  but  you  must  pretend  not  to  hear  what 
the  enemy  says.  Let  him  cry  at  the  door  as  loud  as 
ever  he  likes,  you  must  not  say  even,  '  Who  is 
there  ?' 

"  You  may  tell  me,  that  is  all  very  well — but  the 
tempter  is  importunate,  and  his  clamouring  from 
outside  drowns  the  voice  within.  I  say,  it  is  all 
the  same:  have  patience,  throw  yourself  at  the  feet 
of  God,  and  remain  there.  He  will  understand  by 
your  humble  manner,  even  though  you  cannot 
speak,  that  you  are  His,  and  that  you  want  His 
help.  But  be  sure  to  keep  yourself  well  locked  in, 
and  do  not  open  the  door  either  to  see  who  is  there 
or  to  send  away  the  troublesome  visitor.  In  the 
end  he  will  give  up  and  will  leave  you  in  peace. 
Courage,  then.  The  time  of  trial  will  soon  slip 
by.  Provided  he  gain  not  admission,  it  does  not 
matter.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  a  good  sign  that 
the  enemy  does  keep  on  knocking  and  disturbing. 
It  shows  that  he  has  not  obtained  what  he  wants. 
If  he  had,  he  would  make  no  more  noise,  but  enter 
and  stay.  Take  note  of  this,  so  that  you  may  not 
have  any  scruple.  .  .  .  Know  that  I  have  met 
with  few  persons  in  a  state  of  advanced  holiness 
who  have  not  gone  through  this  trial,  so  you  must 
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have  patience.  After  the  storms  our  God  will  send 
peace."1 

Let  it  be  understood  that  the  great  servants  of 
God  have  gone  through  these  proofs.  St.  Alphonsus 
de  Liguori,  the  great  doctor  of  the  Church,  suffered 
greatly  from  scruples,  as  may  be  seen  in  Pere 
Ber trie's  account  of  his  life.  "  A  darkness  worse 
than  that  of  the  tomb  surrounded  the  poor  solitary. 
He  beheld  himself  abandoned  by  all — 'abandoned 
by  God — >and  he  seemed  to  be  on  the  verge  of  hell. 
Looking  back  on  his  past  life,  he  saw  nothing  but 
his  sins.  His  labours,  his  good  works,  were  no  more 
than  spoiled  fruits  that  were  hateful  in  God's  sight. 
A  conscience,  tormented  by  scruples  from  morning 
till  night  and  a  prey  to  innumerable  illusions,  turned 
his  simplest  and  holiest  actions  into  so  many 
grievous  sins.  He,  the  great  moralist,  who  had 
spoken  with  wonderful  discernment  on  all  cases  of 
conscience,  had  guided  numbers  of  souls  in  the  ways 
of  holiness,  had  reassured  sinners  by  speaking  to 
them  of  God's  infinite  mercies,  and  had  so  often 
comforted  troubled  souls — he  was  now  groping 
along  and  trembling  for  his  safety  like  a  blind  man 
on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  and  scarcely  able  to  move 
a  step  forward  without  the  aid  of  a  helping  hand." 

"  In  this  state  of  trouble  the  Saint  did  not  dare  to 
communicate.  His  love  for  Jesus  Christ  drew  him 
to  the  altar,  and  then  through  fear  he  could  not  open 
his  mouth  to  receive  the  Sacred  Host.  One  morning 
Father  Garzilli  went  to  give  him  Communion.  He 
had  already  pronounced  the  words  of  the  liturgy — - 

1  Letter  737.  In  this  letter  St.  Francis  recommends  the 
reading  of  Father  Ribadeneira's  work  on  "Tribulation." 
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Ecce  Agnus  Dei — and  was  beginning  the  Corpus 
Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi,  when  he  saw  the  poor 
old  man  prepare  to  retire.  '  Monsignore,'  he  said, 
*  do  not  keep  Jesus  Christ  waiting/  Often,  the 
intervention  of  Father  Villani  was  necessary  in  order 
to  make  him  overcome  his  fears.  One  day  of  ex- 
treme agitation  he  remained  undecided  about  this 
Communion  till  midday,  when  suddenly  the  cloud 
that  obscured  his  mind  was  removed,  and  he  cried 
out  with  tears,  '  Give  me  Jesus  Christ !'  On 
another  occasion  he  would  not  bring  himself  to 
communicate  because  he  believed  his  soul  to  be 
covered  with  sins.  Villani  came  to  calm  him,  and 
aroused  in  his  heart  such  a  desire  to  receive  Our  Lord 
that  Communion  was  taken  to  him  at  once.  The 
necessary  short  delay  seemed  to  be  years  instead  of 
moments.  '  When  wilt  Thou  come  ?'  he  repeated 
incessantly — '  when  wilt  Thou  come,  0  my  Jesus  ?' '" 
"  Being  accustomed  to  pour  out  his  heart  into  the 
heart  of  Our  Lord,  Alphonsus  naturally  had  re- 
course to  the  solace  of  prayer  in  the  midst  of  his 
anguish.  But  it  seemed  as  though  there  were  an 
impassable  barrier  between  God  and  himself.  '  I 
address  myself  to  God/  he  said  one  day,  '  but  at 
every  word  I  seem  to  hear  an  interior  voice  answer- 
ing that  God  rejects  me.  I  cry  out,  '  My  Jesus,  I 
love  Thee  !'  and  the  voice  answers, '  It  is  not  true  !' 
Then,  as  the  obscurity  increased,  he  seemed  to  feel 
that  God  had  shut  His  heart  against  him,  and  that 
for  him  Paradise  was  lost.  In  such  moments  of  un- 
speakable distress  he  would  gaze  upon  the  crucifix, 
his  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  exclaim  :  '  O  my 
Jesus,  shall  I  not  then  have  the  happiness  of  loving 
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Thee  eternally?'  Then,  turning  to  Our  Lady: 
'  My  good  Mother,  why  must  I  not  love  you  in  eter- 
nity ?'  Answering  himself,  he  would  add:  '  I  have 
trampled  underfoot  all  my  obligations;  I  no  longer 
can  say  Mass  or  Office.  I  do  no  good  work  at  all; 
my  senses  revolt;  I  eat  ravenously;  I  do  not  under- 
stand how  God  can  still  bear  with  me.'  A  prey  to 
the  most  violent  anguish,  he  would  then  cry  for 
mercy:  '  No,  my  Jesus,  do  not  allow  me  to  be  lost ! 
Lord,  send  me  not  to  perdition,  because  none  in 
hell  can  love  Thee.  Chastise  me  as  I  deserve,  but 
do  not  reject  me  from  Thy  Presence.'  " 

"  Obedience  was  this  great  Saint's  only  comfort. 
Unable  to  decide  aught  for  himself,  he  blindly 
accepted  the  advice  of  his  director  or  of  any  other 
priest,  in  spite  of  his  own  feelings  and  the  contrary 
suggestions  made  by  the  tempter  to  lead  him  on  to 
despair.  '  My  head  will  not  obey,'  he  used  to  say. 
He  was  also  often  heard  to  express  himself  in  terms 
like  these:  '  Lord,  make  me  learn  how  to  overcome 
myself  and  submit;  no,  I  do  not  wish  to  contradict. 
I  do  not  wish  to  consider  myself  at  all.'  In  this 
way  obedience  triumphed  over  all  temptations." 

"  Scruples  made  his  life  almost  insupportable,  and 
yet  he  was  required  to  bear  more  in  the  shape  of  the 
most  frightful  temptations  against  various  virtues. 
God  allowed  the  demon  to  try  all  his  strength  against 
the  holy  old  man,  in  order  to  let  the  fallen  spirit 
know  that  his  intelligence  and  ingenuity  count  for 
nought  against  a  will  fortified  by  grace  from  on 
high.  The  evil  spirit  never  ceased  attacking  him, 
ever  hoping  to  break  down  his  power  of  resistance 
and  to  drag  him  into  the  abyss.    '  I  was  astounded/ 
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writes  Father  Mazzini,  '  at  the  temptations  he  had 
to  undergo,  and  at  the  same  time  I  was  delighted  to 
behold  the  courage  with  which  he  surmounted  them 
all.'  The  witnesses  for  the  process  of  beatification, 
living  then  at  Pagani,  seem  unable  to  find  expres- 
sions strong  enough  to  depict  that  supreme  struggle. 
■  As  gold  cast  into  the  furnace,'  says  Father 
Caprioli,  '  so  was  this  servant  of  God  in  the  midst  of 
his  horrible  temptations.  I  have  seen  him,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  weep  like  a  child.  I  have  heard 
him  burst  out  into  heartrending  cries,  and  in  a  tone 
that  filled  one  with  pity  implore  help  against  the 
enemy.'  *  Sometimes,'  adds  Father  Cajone,  '  the 
violence  of  the  temptations  and  his  interior  desola- 
tion not  merely  drew  tears  from  his  eyes,  but  left 
him  in  a  fainting  condition.  Yet  never  did  he  lose 
confidence  in  the  power  and  goodness  of  God.'  " 

"  Father  Nigra  relates  that  one  day  his  trials  and 
aridity  agitated  him  to  such  an  extent  that  his  whole 
frame  trembled.  '  Lord,  Lord,'  he  cried,  '  come 
to  my  assistance !'  At  the  height  of  this  crisis 
Brother  Romito  tried  to  calm  the  Saint  by  saying: 
1  Monsignor,  keep  calm,  I  beg  of  you,  or  you  will 
go  out  of  your  mind.'  Without  being  in  the  least 
moved  by  the  remark,  the  holy  man  turned  to  the 
brother  and  said  gently:  '  My  dear  brother,  if  God 
wills  that  I  should  die  mad,  what  have  you  to  say 
against  it  ?'  Here  was  a  soul  in  a  paroxysm  of 
trial,  and  yet  making  a  supreme  act  of  resignation. 

' '  Considering  the  nature  and  number  of  the  temp- 
tations of  St.  Alphonsus,  as  Fathers  Villani,  Tannoia, 
Corrado,  and  Mazzini  related  them  in  the  process  of 
beatification,  one  cannot  repress  a  feeling  of  terror 
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at  all  that  the  Saint  went  through.  One  cannot 
help  recalling  the  lives  of  Anthony  and  Hilar  ion, 
and  so  many  others  who  had  to  combat  with  the  evil 
spirits." 

"  Alphonsus  ever  possessed  a  most  lively  faith  in 
the  mysteries  of  our  holy  religion.  One  would 
believe  that  he  beheld,  as  do  the  angels,  Jesus  hidden 
under  the  sacred  species.  His  intimate  communing 
with  God  and  his  frequent  ecstasies  had  made  him 
penetrate  deep  into  the  supernatural  world.  We 
know  from  his  writings  with  what  unshaken  convic- 
tion he  defended  God's  Church  and  her  infallible 
teaching  against  heretics.  Yet  during  the  period  of 
trial,  we  are  told  by  Father  Mazzini,  there  was  not 
a  single  one  of  those  truths  against  which  he  had  not 
to  suffer  temptations.  Against  every  article  of  the 
Creed  doubts  surged  up  in  his  mind.  And  when  his 
conscience  became  overcast  and  failed  to  distinguish 
between  mere  feeling  and  consent,  it  seemed  to  him 
that  faith  was  dying  out  of  his  soul.  Then  his  only 
remedy  was  to  hang  on  to  the  truth  and  multiply 
his  acts  of  faith,  and  he  did  so  by  crying  out  with  all 
his  energy:  '  I  believe,  0  Lord — yes,  I  believe — 
and  I  will  live  and  die  a  child  of  the  Church.' 
But  the  demon  that  worried  him,  unwilling  to 
give  up,  appeared  before  him  under  strange  forms 
in  order  to  try  and  give  a  greater  force  to  the 
temptation."1 

Somewhat  similar  was  the  case  of  St.  Jane 
Frances  de  Chantal.  With  tears  she  used  to  bewail 
that  she  was  completely  deprived  of   faith,  hope, 

1  R.  P.  Berthe,  Saint  Alphonse  de  Liguori,  t.  ii.,  chap, 
xiv.     Paris,  Libraire  de  la  Sainte-Famille. 
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and  charity.  "It  is  a  martyrdom  for  me,"  she 
would  say,  "  to  see  everyone  around  me  tasting  the 
joy  of  faith,  and  to  find  myself  deprived  of  it." 

St.  Francis  de  Sales  wrote  thus  to  her  on  the  sub- 
ject: "  Your  temptations  against  faith  have  come 
back  to  you,  and  although  you  do  not  answer  them, 
they  still  harass  you.  You  give  no  answer,  and  so 
far  you  do  well,  my  child.  But  you  think  too  much 
about  them;  you  have  too  much  fear  and  apprehen- 
sion concerning  them.  They  would  do  you  no  harm 
without  all  that.  You  are  too  sensitive  about  your 
temptations.  You  love  the  faith,  and  you  would 
not  have  a  single  thought  contrary  to  it  come  to 
you.  As  soon  as  ever  a  single  one  presents  itself, 
you  are  sad  and  disturbed.  You  are  too  jealous  of 
the  purity  of  your  faith.  It  seems  to  you  that  any- 
thing at  all  may  spoil  it.  No,  no,  my  child;  let  the 
wind  blow  around  you,  and  do  not  mistake  the 
rustling  of  the  leaves  for  clanging  of  arms." 

"  Lately  I  happened  to  go  near  some  beehives, 
and  some  of  the  bees  settled  on  my  face.  I  was 
about  to  remove  them  with  my  hand  when  a  peasant 
stopped  me.  '  No,'  he  said,  '  do  not  be  afraid,  and 
do  not  touch  them;  they  will  not  hurt  you  at  all, 
but  if  you  touch  them  they  will  sting/  I  believed 
him,  and  not  one  of  them  did  me  any  harm.  Do 
you  believe  me — have  no  fear  of  these  temptations, 
do  not  touch  them,  and  they  will  not  hurt  you; 
only  pass  on  and  take  no  notice  of  them."* 

St.  Francis  de  Sales  himself  was  pursued  by  so 
dangerous  a  temptation  against  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment that  he  would  never  make  it  known.  He 
1  Letter  75. 
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would  only  say  that  without  the  assistance  of  a 
special  grace  he  must  have  been  overcome. 

The  best  of  all  remedies  in  such  trials  is  to  follow 
the  advice  of  this  same  great  Saint:  "  To  escape 
by  the  door  of  the  will,  leaving  that  of  the  reason." 
Then  to  gray,  to  make  acts  of  faith  and  humility,1 
and  to  recite  the  Credo  whatever  repugnance,  dis- 
taste, or  aversion  one  may  feel  to  these  practices. 
Above  all,  those  subject  to  these  trials  must  not 
forget  that  in  this  very  dangerous  struggle  their 
adversary  is  the  enemy  of  God  and  of  their  souls;  it 
is  he  "  who  is  glad  when  he  has  done  evil,  and 
rejoices  in  most  wicked  things  ";2  it  is  he  who  has 
been  the  origin  and  instigator  of  all  troubles  in 
religion,  and  who  is  already  responsible  for  the  ruin 
of  numbers  untold.  The  evil  that  Satan  has  already 
wrought  with  so  many  feeble  and  ignorant  souls, 
with  so  many  sinners,  heretics,  and  schismatics  he 
wants  to  bring  upon  these.  He  will  succeed  if  there 
be  any  wilful  lack  of  prudence,  humility,  and  trust. 
It  is  of  first  importance  that  they  should  mistrust 
their  own  lights:  "  Have  confidence  in  the  Lord  with 
all  thy  heart,  and  lean  not  upon  thy  own  prudence. 
In  all  thy  ways  think  on  Him,  and  He  will  direct 
thy  steps."3 

"  The  demon,"  writes  Boudon,  "  does  not  trouble 
himself  to  tempt  those  that  already  belong  to  him; 
his  strong  desire  is  to  gain  those  that  belong  to  God. 
He  is  like  the  mastiff  that  barks  at  strangers  only, 
not  at  those  of  the  house.  .  .  .     When  a  city  is 

1  It  was  the  humility  of  St.  Alphonsus  that  more  than 
aught  else  exasperated  the  demon  in  his  assaults,  and  so  he 
tormented  him  constantly  with  suggestions  of  pride. 

2  Prov.  ii.  14.  3  Prov.  iii.  5,  6. 
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attacked  and  battered  by  the  enemy,  it  is  plain  that 
it  is  not  the  enemy's  property,  and  the  more  strongly 
fortified  it  is,  the  more  soldiers  and  guns  are  brought 
against  it.  Once  taken,  it  would  no  longer  suffer 
assault  or  attack.  Courage,  then,  O  soul,  in  the 
midst  of  temptation;  all  the  disturbance  that  the 
enemy  makes  outside  only  proves  that  he  has  no 
place  within." i 

Some  poor  scrupulous  souls,  when  freed  from 
these  troubles,  find  themselves  dreaming  of  a  sub- 
lime kind  of  life—of  sacrifice,  ecstasy,  martyrdom, 
and  the  like.  They  forget  that  the  unitive  way  is 
only  to  be  reached  through  the  purgative — that  is, 
the  way  of  struggle — since  "  the  life  of  man  upon 
earth  is  a  warfare."2  Before  one  becomes  a  saint, 
one  must  be  just  and  charitable;  one  must  lead  the 
ordinary  Christian  life  by  accepting  the  daily  task, 
and  faithfully  fulfilling  the  duties  of  one's  state  with 
the  cross  that  God  may  see  fit  to  send.  There  must 
first  be  a  deep  persuasion  of  the  truth  that  "  he  that 
is  faithful  in  that  which  is  least  is  faithful  also  in 
that  which  is  greater."3 

Those  that  are  afflicted  only  see  but  one  side  of 
religious  truths,  and,  unfortunately,  it  is  often  the 
aspect  that  pleases  or  flatters  self-love.  They  follow 
up  their  narrow  and  paradoxical  ideas  with  wonder- 
ful tenacity.  They  are  so  engrossed  by  them  that 
they  have  neither  ears  nor  eyes  for  any  other  con- 
sideration. Nothing  else  is  of  any  importance. 
Their  conduct  reminds  one  of  the  story  of  the 
Roman  Emperor  who  was  assisting  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Senate  on  whose  decision  depended  the  peace 

1  Op.  cit.  2  Job  vii.  I.  3  Luke  xvi.  io. 
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or  war  of  the  whole  Empire ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
proceedings  he  ordered  some  little  fish  for  his  dinner. 
In  this  state  the  soul  allows  itself  to  be  agitated 
to  no  purpose  whatever;  its  activity  is  wasted;  it 
tries  to  find  a  reality  where  nothing  exists.  The 
more  it  is  worked  up,  troubled,  and  fatigued,  the 
less  it  is  capable  of  remedying  its  state.  The  idea 
which  the  individual  is  following  up  is  nothing  but 
a  will-o'-the-wisp,  and  the  labour  of  the  faculties  is 
all  barren,  and  as  useless  as  the  working  of  a  mill 
without  grain  to  grind.  It  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
a  maxim  with  such  persons  that  "  the  Lord  is  not 
in  the  earthquake,"1  but  "  in  silence  and  quiet  the 
devout  soul  goes  forward."2 


IV.  Conclusion. 

Without  delaying  longer  on  the  strange  eccen- 
tricities to  which  scrupulous  souls  are  subject,  we 
conclude  with  some  moral  considerations  that  arise 
from  experience  of  Christian  life. 

Whatever  may  be  the  nature,  intensity,  or  dura- 
tion of  the  troubles  and  agitations  we  have  con- 
sidered, they  cannot  effect  the  least  harm  provided 
that  the  tempted  do  not  deal  with  them  willingly  and 
do  not  seek  pleasure  in  them.  All  of  these  troubles, 
on  the  other  hand,  may  be  utilized  like  all  tempta- 
tions; they  may  be  made  a  precious  source  of  merit 
for  time  and  eternity.  The  fear  that  these  afflictions 
cause  arises  simply  from  the  fact  that  their  true 
nature  is  not  understood,  and  because  too  much 
notice  is  taken  of  them.     Souls  that  look  more  to 

1  3  Kings  xix.  II.  2  Imitation,  bk.  i.,  chap.  xx. 
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the  supernatural  are  able  to  act  differently;  they 
never  cease  to  thank  God  rather  than  bewail  all 
these  trials.  Blessed  Henry  Suso  says:  "Tempta- 
tions to  despair,  blasphemy,  and  the  like,  in  some 
way  rank  those  who  fight  against  them  amongst  the 
martyrs.  For  the  servants  of  God  would  prefer  to 
give  their  life-blood  for  Jesus  Christ  by  one  mortal 
blow  than  suffer  internally  such  painful  temptations 
for  months  and  years.  So  that  we  may  infer  that 
persons  called  upon  to  suffer  from  such  scruples  are 
most  favoured  by  Divine  love  and  are  sure  of 
reaching  heaven.  For,  bearing  their  pains  with 
patience  and  humility,  and  dying  constantly  in  this 
way,  they  live  in  a  continual  purgatory,  and  leave 
this  earth  only  to  fly  straight  to  heaven,  purified  and 
freed  from  all  faults.1  This  certainly  happened  to  a 
holy  soul  who  was  incessantly  tried  with  the  tempta- 
tions mentioned  above.  God  glorified  that  soul  at  the 
moment  of  death,  and  conducted  it  to  heaven  without 
its  having  to  pass  through  the  flames  of  purgatory.  I 
can  testify  to  its  salvation  to  the  praise  and  honour  of 
Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Who  is  blessed  to  all  ages/'2 

1  It  would  seem  that  the  final  torment  of  the  martyrs 
is  less  fearful  than  the  torture  of  some  of  the  afflicted. 
The  one  lasts  usually  but  a  short  time ;  the  other  continues 
for  years — perhaps  a  whole  lifetime.  Hence  St.  Colette, 
who  used,  on  the  feasts  of  different  martyrs,  to  experience 
the  pains  they  had  gone  through,  said  playfully  to  her 
confessor:  "  God  has  given  the  martyrs  now  in  Paradise  a 
very  great  grace,  and  given  it  cheaply.  They  were  very 
quickly  devoured  or  burned  or  beheaded."  \Cf.  L'Abbe 
Douillet,  Sainte  Colette,  chap.  xvi.     Paris,  Tequi.) 

2  There  is  no  contradiction  between  these  words  and 
the  thought  expressed  by  Fenelon  that  Blessed  Henry 
Suso  does  not  call  scruples  virtues,  but  the  occasion  of 
perfection  to  them  that  resist  them.  Whoever  is  vic- 
torious over  them  is  the  better  for  having  suffered  them. 
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Another  conclusion  is  clear.  It  is  of  importance 
to  break  through  the  sadness  and  depression  that 
settles  upon  the  soul  subject  to  scruples,  and  to 
try  and  instil  a  holy  gladness  instead. 

We  must  say,  like  St.  Philip  Neri:  "  I  will  have 
neither  scruples  nor  sadness  in  my  house."1 

1  "  Sadness,"  St.  Thomas  says,  "  does  more  harm  to  the 
body  than  the  other  passions  of  the  soul,  because  it  inter- 
feres with  the  vital  action  of  the  heart.  .  .  .  Besides,  it 
is  felt  more  than  the  other  passions,  because  it  weighs  down 
the  soul  by  an  actual  present  evil,  the  impression  of  which 
is  stronger  than  that  of  one  in  the  future.  .  .  .  Sadness  at 
times  occasions  the  loss  of  the  reason,  as  may  be  seen  in 
cases  where  sorrow  leads  to  melancholy  or  madness"  (1.  2., 

S.  Francis  de  Sales  says  that  sadness  brings  on  restless- 
ness, and  "  restlessness  increases  sadness,  in  its  turn,  until 
it  becomes  most  dangerous."  He  adds  that  "  after  sin, 
restlessness  is  the  greatest  evil  of  the  soul  "  {Introduction 
to  the  Devout  Life,  part  iv.,  chap.  xi.).  "  Never  let  yourself 
lapse  into  a  state  of  depression,"  he  writes  to  a  religious. 
"  What  should  you  be  sad  for  when  you  are  a  servant  of 
Him  Who  will  be  our  Joy  for  ever  ?  Nothing  but  sin  must 
displease  and  pain  us :  and  even  this  displeasure  at  sin  must 
be  mingled  with  a  holy  joy  and  consolation  "  (Letter  631). 
Cassian  ranks  sadness  as  one  of  "  the  eight  principal  vices 
that  make  war  upon  humanity  "  [Conferences,  t.  i.,  5th. 
Conference  with  Abbot  Serapion,  Solesmes,  1898). 

"  Sadness,"  Pere  Lacordaire  says,  "  is  a  kind  of  hunger, 
and  it  does  harm  in  proportion  as  it  concentrates  upon  itself 
without  other  nourishment  "  {Third  Letter  to  Madame  de  la 
Tour  du  Pin).  "  Strive,"  he  says  again,  "to  be  kind, 
amiable,  and  simple  towards  everyone,  and  do  not  think 
that  Christianity  consists  in  a  morose  and  melancholy  life. 
St.  Paul  constantly  repeats  to  the  faithful:  "Rejoice  ye  " 
{Le  Pire  Lacordaire,  by  M.  Foisset,  t.  ii.). 

Montaigne  said:  "  I  am  amongst  the  least  affected  by 
this  passion,  and  I  neither  like  it  nor  respect  it,  although 
the  world  has  a  way  of  honouring  it  with  special  favour. 
Wisdom,  virtue,  and  conscience  are  by  the  world  clothed 
with  sadness — a  degrading  and  ugly  dress  !"  {Essais,  lib.  i., 
chap.  ii.). 

The  following  texts  may  be  worth  recalling  here : 
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As  melancholy  naturally  leads  to  scruples,  all  sad- 
ness must  be  overcome  in  order  to  get  the  better  of 
these.  Sadness  comes  from  a  melancholic  tempera- 
ment, and  throws  the  soul  into  a  state  of  languor, 
worry,  and  pusillanimity,  and  the  devil  then  takes 
advantage  of  this  state  of  mind  to  make  his  attacks 
and  lead  the  soul  away  from  virtue.  Hence  the 
scrupulous  soul  must  first  resist  the  temptation  to 
fall  back  upon  itself,  to  think  inordinately  and 
anxiously  of  its  own  interests.  It  must  not  ponder 
over  its  failures  nor  over  the  checks  that  it  may 
fear.  There  must  be  no  reflection  on  the  causes  0f 
its  losses,  real  or  imaginary,  nor  on  the  means  to 

"  A  sorrowful  spirit  drieth  up  the  bones  "  (Pro v.  xvii. 
22).  "  Of  sadness  cometh  death,  and  it  overwhelmeth  the 
strength  "  (Ecclus.  xxxviii.  19).  "  Give  not  up  thy  soul  to 
sadness,  and  afflict  not  thyself  in  thy  own  counsel  "  (ibid. 
xxx.  22).  "  Have  pity  on  thy  soul  .  .  .  and  drive  away  sad- 
ness from  thee  "  (ibid.  24). 

"  As  long  as  thou  livest,  thou  art  subject  to  change,  even 
against  thy  will;  so  as  to  be  found  sometimes  joyful,  some- 
times sad.  .  .  .  But  he  who  is  wise  and  well  instructed  in 
spirit  stands  above  all  these  changeable  things,  not  heeding 
what  he  feels  in  himself,  nor  from  what  quarter  the  wind 
of  change  blows,  but  that  the  whole  bent  of  his  soul  may 
advance  towards  its  due  and  wished-for  end. 

"  For  this  will  he  be  able  to  continue  one  and  the  same 
unshaken,  ever  directing  through  so  many  changing  events 
the  single  eye  of  his  intention  towards  me  "  (Imit.,  bk.  iii., 
chap,  xxxiii.).  Of  our  Saviour,  Isaias  says:  "  He  shall  not 
be  sad  nor  troublesome  "  (Isa.  xlii.  4). 

"  A  joyful  mind  maketh  age  nourishing  "  (Prov.  xvii. 
22).  "  The  joyfulness  of  the  heart  is  the  life  of  a  man  .  .  . 
and  the  joy  of  a  man  is  length  of  life  "  (Ecclus.  xxx.  23). 
"  The  God  of  hope  fill  you  with  all  joy  and  peace  in  be- 
lieving "  (Rom.  xv.  13).  "  The  fruit  of  the  Spirit ...  is 
charity,  joy,  peace,  patience"  (Gal.  v.  22).  "Rejoice 
in  the  Lord  always;  again,  I  say,  rejoice"  (Philip,  iv.  4). 
"  Let  us  be  glad  and  rejoice  "  (Apoc.  xix.  7).  Cf.  St. 
Thomas,  2.  2ae,  Q.  28,  de  G audio. 
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repair  them.  In  a  word,  the  imagination  must  not 
make  it  a  practice  to  feed  upon  troubles  and  faults 
— past,  present,  or  future. 

When  suffering  from  scruples  a  person  must  go 
out  of  himself,  and  combat  his  depression  by  resist- 
ing, though  he  may  feel  almost  overcome  by  its 
violence.  Instead  of  yielding  to  the  inclination  to 
go  away  into  solitude,  there  to  indulge  more  freely 
in  his  morbid  thoughts,  he  must  take  part  in  ordinary 
conversation,  though  it  may  be  a  burden.  The 
company  of  pious  and  spiritual  people  has  a  charm 
of  its  own,  and  is  also  calculated  to  inspire  weak  and 
timorous  souls  with  brighter  dispositions.1  This 
will  explain  why  St.  Teresa  wished  her  nuns  to 
appear  always  cheerful,  so  as  to  communicate  to 
others  their  piety  and  fervour.  "  Try,  my  sisters," 
she  said,  "  to  be  affable  whenever  you  can  without 
giving  displeasure  to  God.  Behave  so  that  all  with 
whom  you  converse  may  be  pleased  with  your 
manner  and  company,  and  may  never  be  rendered 
afraid  of  virtue.  The  more  holy  a  religious  is,  the 
more  gracious  and  simple  should  she  be  in  conversa- 
tion. Never  must  you  separate  yourself  from  your 
sisters,  however  much  difficulty  you  feel  with  them, 
and  however  little  their  conversation  may  please 
you.  We  must  make  every  effort  to  be  affable  and 
to  please  those  with  whom  we  have  to  deal,  and 
especially  our  sisters.     Think,  then,  my  sisters,  that 

1  This  must  be  understood  as  applying  to  devout  persons 
who  are  aware  of  the  state  of  mind  of  the  patients  of  whom 
we  are  treating — who  wish  to  take  an  interest  in  them,  and 
show  them  sympathy,  condescension,  and  kindness.  In  this 
way  they  become  the  nursing  guides  who  support  the  weak 
ones,  and  help  them  in  their  struggle  against  the  paralyzing 
influence  of  depression. 
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God  makes  no  account  of  the  many  little  trifles  that 
occupy  your  thoughts." 

Furthermore,  what  must  encourage  one  in  the 
endeavour  to  throw  off  depression  is  the  thought 
that  it  acquires  great  merit  before  God.  Amongst 
the  means  that  assist  in  this  combat  Gerson  and 
St.  Francis  de  Sales  recommend  the  moderate  prac- 
tice of  some  corporal  mortification — a  means  which 
is  of  such  marvellous  efficacy  to  the  soul  in  all 
spiritual  enterprises,  provided  it  be  practised  with 
discretion  and  under  the  guidance  of  a  prudent  and 
enlightened  director. i 

It  will  perhaps  be  said  that  often  the  struggle 
here  prescribed  is  quite  beyond  the  physical  and 
moral  force  of  the  sufferer.  This  must  be  admitted. 
But  it  must  also  be  noted  that  with  sick  and  afflicted 
persons — as,  indeed,  with  those  in  good  health — > 
there  are  very  few  who  put  forth  all  the  strength  of 
which  they  are  capable.  Hence  we  may  claim  that 
anyone  can  succeed  in  a  gradual  awakening  and 
developing  of  required  energy  to  withstand  sadness 
or  low  spirits,  if  the  right  means  are  perseveringly 
adopted.  The  means  are:  a  sincere  love  of  God, 
together  with  assistance  from  charitable  friends,  on 
the  one  hand;  and  on  the  other,  personal  good  dis- 
position and  steadfast  purpose  in  willing  their  suc- 
cess. "  Heaven  helps  them  that  help  themselves," 
says  the  proverb,  and  so  constant  application  is 
absolutely  necessary.2 

"  After  all,"  says  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  "  in  the 

1  An  anonymous  writer,  quoted  by  Pere  de  Lehen,  S.J., 
op.  cit.,  4e  partie,  chap,  iv.,  art.  viii. 

2  "  We  achieve  an  object  when  we  apply  ourselves  to  it 
with  all  our  force,"  says Feuchterheben ;  "for  strong  desire 
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midst  of  all  the  depression  that  may  come  upon  us 
we  must  call  in  the  operation  of  the  higher  will- 
power to  do  all  we  can  for  the  love  of  God.  It  is 
true  that  there  are  some  actions  which  depend  so 
much  upon  natural  disposition  and  temperament 
that  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  perform  them  as  we 
should  like.  A  sad  and  morbid  person,  for  instance, 
cannot  possibly  evince  the  same  cheerfulness  in 
look,  in  word,  and  in  countenance  as  when  he  is  in 
better  spirits.  But  he  can  very  well,  in  spite  of  his 
feelings,  speak  pleasant,  kind,  and  courteous  words, 
and  under  the  dictate  of  reason,  rather  than  inclina- 
tion, he  can  act  with  charity,  gentleness,  and  con- 
sideration. A  person  may  be  excused  for  not  feeling 
always  cheerful,  because  we  are  not  masters  of  our 
own  feelings.  But  no  one  is  to  be  excused  for  not 
being  kind,  considerate,  and  docile,  because  that  is 
a  matter  of  will,  and  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  make 
up  one's  mind  to  act  against  humour  and  inclina- 
tion."! 


is  but  the  expression  of  nature's  need.  '  Knock  and  it 
shall  be  opened  unto  you.'  How  many  an  ambitious  man 
succeeds  in  obtaining  honour  and  wealth.  May  there  not 
be  hope  of  similar  success  in  the  welfare  of  the  soul 1"  (Hy- 
gidne  de  V  Ame,  p.  319.     Paris,  Bailli£re. 

1  Traite  de  V Amour  de  Dieu,  lib.  xi.,  chap.  xxi.  Cf.  La 
Direction,  Manuel  a  V  Usage  des  Confesseurs  et  des  Fiddles,  by 
P6re  Dubois,  S.J. :  Paris,  Desclee;  Abbe  de  Tourville,  Piite 
Confiante  (Lettres)  :  Paris,  Lecoffre.  A  very  practical  work 
on  the  matter  of  scruples. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  CONFESSION  OF  THE  SCRUPULOU 

I.  What  Confession  Should  Be. 

Confession  is  likely  to  be  a  source  of  trouble  to 
souls  disturbed  by  scruples,  as  they  are  not  easily 
satisfied  with  their  examination  of  conscience  and 
the  declaration  of  their  sins,  both  of  which  are  neces- 
sary for  pardon.  To  give  a  correct  idea  of  this 
delicate  subject,  we  will  cite  the  doctrine  of  some 
of  the  Saints  and  of  authorized  writers. 

"  Confession,"  writes  Collet,  "  was  not  instituted 
to  torture,  but  to  pacify,  the  conscience.  Conse- 
quently a  scrupulous  mind  should  despise  all  feelings 
of  disquiet  and  apparent  remorse  that  are  based 
upon  the  doubt  of  sufficiency  of  examination  and 
accusation  of  faults.  Blind  obedience  to  the  director 
is,  in  this  matter,  the  only  remedy  for  all  the  trouble. 
Another  cause  of  disquiet  is  to  suppose  that  a  good 
confession  requires  a  detailed  account  of  the  smallest 
circumstances,  so  that  the  confessor  may  have  before 
him  a  picture  that  contains  the  minutest  detail — • 
where,  in  fact,  the  simple  indication  of  the  name  of 
the  sin  would  suffice."1 

"  Even  though,"  says  another  writer,  "  by  omit- 
ting certain  sins  about  which  there  is  a  doubt  as  to 

1  Quoted  by  Pere  de  Lehen,  S.J.,  op.  cit. 
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whether  they  are  mortal  or  whether  they  have  been 
already  confessed,  there  should  be  a  danger  of  actu- 
ally not  confessing  some  mortal  sin,  and  thereby 
violating  the  material  integrity  of  the  confession, 
yet  there  would  be  no  sin  in  this.  And  the  reason 
is  because  the  scrupulous  are  not  bound  to  that  in- 
tegrity at  such  a  cost.  If  they  were,  they  would  be 
in  a  constant  state  of  cruel  torment,  and  would  be 
subject  to  serious  pain  and  inconvenience.  This 
inconvenience  would  probably  be  far  more  con- 
siderable than  certain  other  causes  which  doctors 
judge  sufficient  to  excuse  from  the  integrity  of  the 
confession."1 

St.  Francis  de  Sales  says:  M  There  is  no  need  to 
mention  in  Confession  all  those  little  thoughts  that 
come  and  go  before  the  mind  like  flies.  Nor  need 
you  speak  of  the  distaste  or  disgust  that  you  feel  in 
your  prayers  and  devotions.  All  these  are  not  sins, 
but  annoyances  and  discomforts.  .  .  .  After  Con- 
fession it  is  no  longer  the  time  to  consider  whether 
you  have  told  all,  but  then  you  must  keep  your 
attention  calmly  fixed  on  Our  Lord,  with  Whom 
you  are  reconciled,  and  thank  Him  for  all  His  bene- 
fits. So  neither  must  you  examine  whether  you 
might  have  forgotten  something.  When  in  the 
confessional  just  say  simply  what  comes  to  your 
mind,  and  think  no  more  of  it  afterwards.  .  .  . 
Do  not  be  concerned  about  the  fact  that  you  are 
not  able  to  keep  account  of  all  your  small  faults  to 
confess  them.  In  fact,  you  often  fall  without  per- 
ceiving it.  Holy  Writ  says  that  the  just  man  falls 
seven  times — .not  that  he  sees  or  feels  that  he  does — 

1  Reginald,  De  Prudentia  Confessoris,  lib.  ii.,  sect.  131- 
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but  he  also  rises  again  without  keeping  account  of 
his  risings.1  Therefore  do  not  be  anxious  on  this 
point,  but  humbly  and  frankly  tell  what  you  have 
observed.  And  what  has  slipped  your  notice  leave 
to  the  sweet  mercy  of  Him  Who  putteth  His  hand 
under  them  that  fall  that  they  may  not  be  bruised.2 
He  lifts  them  so  swiftly  and  gently  that  they  are 
not  aware  of  having  fallen,  because  the  hand  of  God 
catches  them  in  falling.  Nor  do  they  notice  that 
they  have  risen  again,  because  God's  hand  draws 
them  back  again  so  suddenly  that  they  do  not  think 
of  it."3 

Again,  the  same  Saint  writes:  "  There  is  no  reason 
for  trouble  when  one  does  not  remember  all  one's 
sins  to  confess  them.  It  cannot  be  possible  that 
one  who  often  makes  an  examination  of  conscience 
does  not  make  it  well  enough  to  recall  his  grievous 
sins.  It  is  not  right  either  to  be  so  particular  as 
to  expect  to  be  able  to  confess  all  small  imperfec- 
tions and  light  faults.  An  act  of  interior  humility, 
a  sigh  of  regret,  is  enough  to  efface  these.  We 
cannot  be  so  particular  about  other  things;  we  are 
not  accustomed  to  run  to  our  Superiors  with  every 
little  pain  that  we  feel,  which  perhaps  will  have 
passed  off  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  We  must  learn 
to  bear  these  little  things  which  we  cannot  remedy. 
For  the  most  part,  they  are  the  natural  outcome  of 
our  imperfect  nature — such  as  fickleness  of  mood, 
will,  and  wish — that  cause  us  disappointment,  or 
make  us  one  moment  anxious  to  talk  and  another 
unwilling  to  do  so.  To  these  and  the  like  faults  we 
are  subject,  and  shall  be  as  long  as  we  live  in  this 

1  Prov.  xxiv.  1 6.         2  Ps.  xxxvi.  24.  3  Letter  788. 
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perishable  and  passing  life.  You  ask  me,"  goes  on 
the  Saint,  "  how  you  can  make  your  act  of  contrition 
in  a  short  time.  I  answer  that  scarcely  any  time  at 
all  is  needed  to  do  it  thoroughly  well,  since  all  that 
has  to  be  done  is  to  prostrate  oneself  in  a  humble 
spirit  before  God,  and  regret  having  offended  Him.1 
To  exercise  an  act  of  the  will  is  a  wonderful  power 
that  God  has  bestowed  upon  us,  and  in  consequence 
of  that  you  have  contrition  by  the  very  fact  that  you 
desire  to  have  it.  You  do  not  feel  it — perhaps  not. 
The  fire  that  is  under  the  ashes  is  neither  seen  nor 
felt,  but  the  fire  is  there  nevertheless."2 


II.  Abuse  of  Confession. 

Our  troubled  and  afflicted  penitents,  unfortu- 
nately, do  not  always  follow  the  advice  we  give 
them.  They  allege  all  sorts  of  pretexts  for  renewing 
confessions  or  making  general  confessions;  some- 
thing was  forgotten;  they  had  not  prepared  them- 
selves thoroughly;  they  did  not  express  themselves 
clearly,  or  their  contrition  was  insufficient.  They 
might  remember  that  they  have  already  gone 
through  more  than  is  necessary,  and  that  the  more 
they  exercise  themselves  in  this  way  the  more 
trouble  they  will  create  for  themselves.  Moreover, 
they  should  reflect  that  they  expose  themselves  to 
real  and  serious  dangers  by  wishing  to  sound  the 
depths  of  their  conscience  at  every  conceivable 
moment.  It  is  for  them  like  stirring  up  the  mud  of 
a  pond  whence  arise  unhealthy  exhalations.     It  is 

1  Entretien  xiv.  and  xviii. 

2  Cf.  Treatise  of  the  Love  of  God,  ix.  3. 
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like  stirring  up  a  fire,  or  like  expecting  to  put  out 
a  conflagration  with  oil.  Their  scrutiny  of  self 
exposes  them  to  the  danger  of  committing  faults 
far  worse  than  those  which  are  actually  giving  them 
trouble. 

It  is  useless  to  tell  the  scrupulous  penitent  that 
his  point  of  view  is  quite  opposed  to  Christian  sim- 
plicity. He  has  a  special  faculty  for  complicating 
what  is  most  simple  and  obscuring,  and  befogging 
what  is  as  clear  as  day.  If  you  give  advice  which 
does  not  fit  in  with  preconceived  plans,  the  penitent 
supposes  he  has  not  been  rightly  understood,  and 
that  therefore  your  observations  have  no  applica- 
tion to  his  case.  Such  penitents  are  in  danger  of 
falling  into  the  way  of  a  certain  pious  man  who  took 
six  months  to  make  a  careful  review  of  his  life,  and 
went  to  Confession  every  day.  His  confessor  died, 
and  he  went  to  make  a  stipulation  with  another. 
He  requested  the  priest  to  grant  him  two  hours' 
interview  every  day;  for  the  rest  of  the  day  he 
promised  to  examine  and  write  down  all  his  faults; 
when  he  had  got  through  the  whole  list,  he  would 
allow  himself  a  month  to  prepare  to  receive  absolu- 
tion. He  deluded  himself  into  the  hope  that  he 
might  settle  all  his  doubts  and  anxieties  in  this  way. 

The  story  recalls  the  case  of  a  religious  of  our  ac- 
quaintance. He  had  been  a  professor  of  theology, 
and  he  developed  an  idea  that  he  had  taught  so 
many  errors  and  had  been  so  negligent  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  that  no  one  would  absolve  him 
except  a  friend  of  his,  a  Bishop,  who  used  to  speak 
of  him  as  "  so  wise  and  yet  so  silly  I" 

As  every  other  means  of  allaying  his  anxieties  had 
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failed,  the  Bishop  at  length  promised  to  procure 
from  Rome  all  the  powers  necessary  to  absolve  him 
from  the  censures  he  might  have  incurred.  The 
professor  satisfied  himself  that  the  documents  con- 
taining the  faculties  were  regular  and  authentic, 
and  then  fixed  a  day  for  his  confession.  As  soon  as 
he  had  made  his  accusation,  he  requested  that  a 
religious  might  be  present  to  witness  that  the  Bishop 
pronounced  the  absolution  correctly.  Eventually 
the  Father  declared  that  he  was  satisfied,  and  went 
away  quite  contented.  He  had  not  gone  far,  how- 
ever, from  the  Bishop's  house  when  he  stopped  his 
companion  and  said:  "  Everything  seemed  correct, 
but  how  do  I  know  that  His  Lordship  really  had  the 
intention  to  absolve  me?"  All  the  assurances  of 
his  friend  were  useless.  The  scruples  were  as  per- 
sistent as  ever ;  the  poor  man  remained  in  his  pitiable 
state.  This  good  religious  was  thus  totally  in- 
capable of  controlling  his  own  imagination,  whilst 
in  directing  others  he  was  noted  for  his  ability, 
clearness,  and  prudence.  Priests  and  religious,  as 
well  as  lay  persons,  were  accustomed  to  consult  him 
in  their  difficulties. 

Examples  of  this  kind  might  be  multiplied  in- 
definitely ;  but  these  are  sufficient  to  show  how  fatal 
are  the  consequences  of  scruples.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  simple  folk  who  know  little  or 
nothing  of  theology  are  afflicted  when  persons  of 
such  extensive  knowledge  are  not  spared. 

In  these  cases  the  penitent  is  tempted  to  go  from 
one  confessor  or  director  to  another  in  the  hope  of 
finding  the  one  who  will  satisfy  him.  Their  ideal 
director  must  cure  them  in  a  few  moments,  or  must 
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let  them  talk  without  any  remark  at  all,  and  agree 
with  them  in  every  detail.  There  are  but  too  many 
that  think  the  only  way  of  serving  God  is  their  way. 

A  further  consequence  is  to  imagine  that  as  no 
director  understands  them,  their  state  is  known  only 
to  themselves.  Insensibly  they  become  more  and 
more  self-opinionated,  and  open  the  way  to  untold 
evils.  With  such  an  absence  of  humility  they  can- 
not expect  the  graces  that  God  gives  only  to  the 
humble,  and  to  them  that  become  as  little  children.1 

In  other  words,  these  deluded  penitents  are  left 
to  their  own  lights,  and  may  be  ranked  with  those 
who  in  various  ages  have  rebelled  against  the  Church 
under  the  pretext  of  reforming  others  without  re- 
forming themselves.  Like  abandoned  ships,  they 
must  necessarily  drift  until  they  encounter  the  rocks 
of  serious  disaster.  Perhaps  a  short  life,  the  inter- 
vention of  a  special  grace,  or  the  aid  of  a  kind  friend, 
may  save  them;  but  in  any  case  they  will  have 
wasted  and  embittered  a  portion  of  their  own  life, 
and  perhaps  have  brought  sorrow  and  scandal  upon 
others.  The  merit  of  their  afflictions  will  have  been 
squandered.2 

1  Luke  xviii.  16. 

2  Merit  is  the  worth  of  an  action  rendering  that  action 
deserving  of  reward.  Merit  depends  essentially  on  charity 
(St.  Thomas,  I.  2,  Q.  1x4,  A.  4),  and  the  principle  of  charity 
is  grace.  In  a  secondary  manner  merit  depends  on  the 
value  of  an  act.  And  this  is  absolute  or  relative.  The 
former  is  that  which  the  act  contains  of  itself ;  the  latter  is 
the  value  arising  from  the  effort  made  in  accomplishing  the 
act.  In  this  sense  difficulty  may  increase  merit,  inasmuch 
as  greater  charity  is  needed  to  surmount  the  difficulty 
(1  p.,  Q.  95,  A.  4  (corp.)  and  ad.  2  ;  2.  2,  Q.  27,  A.  8  ad  3 ; 
Q.  182,  A.  2  ad  1).  It  may  hence  be  inferred  that  the  most 
difficult  deed  is  not  always  the  most  meritorious — because 
it  is  not  always  best  in  itself. 
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These  are  the  sad  fruits  of  stubbornness  and  of 
the  spirit  which  says,  Nan  serviam  ("  I  will  not 
serve  M1). 

"  No  one  can  claim  to  be  self-sufficient/'  says  St. 
Basil;2  and  this  is  why  St.  Bernard  has  written  that 
"  he  who  would  be  his  own  guide  is  a  fool's  dis- 
ciple."3 Holy  Writ  gives  us  the  same  warning 
when  it  tells  us  not  to  rely  upon  our  own  prudence,4 
but  always  to  take  advice  of  a  wise  counsellor.5 


III.  Remedies. 

If  the  case  be  not  already  too  bad,  and  at  such 
a  stage  that  there  is  nothing  left  for  the  priest  but 
to  adopt  a  course  of  pity,  prayer,  and  penance,  to 
try  to  regain  the  afflicted  soul,  what  remedy  can  be 
applied  to  the  evil  ?  There  is  but  one,  and  that  is 
Obedience.  It  is  a  simple  one,  and  one  that  is  of 
absolute  necessity  for  all  souls  that  are  sincerely 
anxious  about  their  spiritual  advancement.  "  They 
who  would  go  forward  in  the  way  of  perfection," 
says  St.  Philip  Neri,  "  have  simply  to  obey  their 
confessor  as  holding  the  place  of  God  in  their  regard. 
By  so  doing  they  may  make  sure  of  not  having  to 
render  to  God  an  account  of  their  actions." 

When  subject  to  scruples,  one  must  surrender  his 
independence  and  rely  upon  the  spiritual  director, 
who  receives  from  heaven  the  light  to  carry  out 
the  delicate  duty  of  guidance.  He  must  be  like  the 
blind,  who  cannot  find  his  own  way,  or  like  a  mirror 
who  is  incapable  of  managing  his  own  affairs.     Obedi- 

1  Jer.  ii.  20.  2  Orat.  de  Felic.  3  Epist.  87. 

4  Prov.  iii.  5.  5  Tob.  iv.  19. 
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ence  must  in  these  cases  be  complete  and  unre- 
stricted. It  is  God  Who  is  obeyed  when  the 
Spiritual  Father  of  the  soul  is  obeyed,  since  the 
priest  holds  his  authority  from  Our  Lord  Himself : 
"  He  that  heareth  you,  heareth  Me."1  On  this 
point  the  teaching  of  theologians,  masters  of  the 
spiritual  life,  and  Saints,  is  quite  unanimous. 

Whilst  insisting  on  the  importance  of  obedience, 
we  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  many  a  scrupu- 
lous person  finds  himself  unable  to  will  or  to  come 
to  a  decision,  much  less  to  carry  his  decision  into 
execution.  Such  persons  will  often,  with  a  full 
understanding  of  what  disobedience  entails,  wilfully 
disregard  the  orders  of  their  director  or  their  medical 
adviser  to  obey  their  own  morbid  impulse.  A  case 
of  this  came  to  our  notice  recently.  A  lady,  who  is 
both  intelligent  and  conscientious,  wrote  from  a 
sanatorium  where  she  was  undergoing  treatment: 
"  I  will  force  myself  to  obey  with  regard  to  .  .  . 
This  is  the  chief  cause  of  all  my  trouble,  and  if  only 
I  could  bring  myself  to  feel  that  I  am  under  an 
obligation  never  to  speak  of  it  again,  I  know  my 
cure  would  be  already  far  advanced.  How  I  wish 
I  could  soon  assure  you  that  I  really  have  obeyed  ! 
I  must  hope  at  the  same  time  that  my  lack  of  obedi- 
ence arises  from  my  malady,  otherwise  it  would  be 
dreadful  to  contemplate."  This  person  had  already 
reached  that  state  of  impressionability  in  which  it 
was  quite  impossible  for  her  to  distinguish  between 
temptation  and  sin. 

If  a  scrupulous  person  should  make  up  his  mind, 
he  will  usually  carry  it  out  there  and  then.      The 

1  Luke  x.  1 6. 
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same  is  to  be  said  of  the  self-control  of  such  persons. 
To  declare  that  they  always  can  control  themselves 
if  they  wish  is  as  false  as  to  assert  that  a  man  can 
control  a  fever  or  to  say  that  one  can  preserve 
health  by  willing  it. 

The  doctor  and  the  confessor  have  to  use  their 
influence  to  awaken,  stimulate,  and  develop  what 
remains  of  will-power  in  order  to  lead  these  afflicted 
ones  gradually  to  carry  out  what  is  prescribed  to 
them.  Friends  and  relatives,  too,  can  assist  greatly 
in  this  matter.  Their  influence  will  generally  be 
found  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  confidence  that  the 
sufferers  place  in  them.  Hence,  it  must  again  be 
said,  kindness  and  gentleness  must  be  shown  towards 
them,  and  these  must  be  maintained  by  patience 
and  perseverance  in  every  difficulty.  Dr.  Dubois, 
without  being  a  theologian,  recognized  the  truth: 
"  On  ne  peche  jamais  par  perseverance  "  (Perse- 
verance is  always  a  virtue) . 

When  obedience  is  practised  we  have  a  proof  that 
the  evil  is  not  as  serious  as  it  might  be,  and  that 
the  patient  is  on  the  road  to  recovery,  or  at  least 
is  making  some  progress. 

In  some  instances  obedience  will  be  given  under 
the  direction  of  one  person  who  has  more  than 
ordinary  influence  over  the  patient,  and  then  fre- 
quently only  in  certain  matters  or  not  regularly. 
This  same  influence  may  even  be  suddenly  lost, 
usually  for  very  trivial  causes  or  without  any  ap- 
parent motive,  so  utterly  unreliable  are  the  scrupu- 
lous. The  same  may  occur  with  the  confidence 
they  give  their  most  intimate  friends.  This  is  easily 
understood,  as  that  influence  or  confidence  is  inti- 

10 
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mately  connected  with  their  submission,  and  this 
latter  is  a  consequence  of  the  former. 

It  is  obvious  that  God  can,  if  He  so  wishes  it, 
operate  directly  upon  souls;  but,  generally  speaking, 
He  does  not  do  so,  because  the  ordinary  way  is 
sufficient.  He  has  established  the  priesthood  as  a 
ministry  between  Himself  and  the  souls  of  men. 
Just  as  those  that  suffer  must  recognize  the  hand 
of  God  in  their  cross,  so  in  the  priest  must  they  see 
the  envoy  of  God  invested  with  His  powers,  who  is 
to  teach  them  how  to  carry  the  cross.  At  times 
they  may  think  of  the  priest  or  even  speak  of  him, 
as  incapable  of  helping  them,  as  one  indifferent  to 
their  trouble,  as  one  who  labours  in  the  ministry 
for  self-interest,  or  even  as  one  whose  ministrations 
would  harm  them.  The  right  view  is  to  regard  him 
as  a  true  and  safe  guide,  a  faithful  and  compas- 
sionate friend,  who  has  been  commissioned  to  in- 
struct, direct,  and  sustain  them  in  the  way  of 
sorrow  in  which  God  has  placed  them  for  their 
sanctification.  Let  all  those,  then,  that  are  in 
affliction  be  thoroughly  persuaded  that  it  is 
in  obedience  to  these  messengers  of  God,  and  not  in 
self-love,  in  their  own  judgment,  and  in  an  obstinate 
following  of  their  own  opinion,  that  they  will  find 
that  peace  which  is  so  much  to  be  desired,  and  is 
promised  by  the  Apostle  in  those  words  to  the 
Galatians:  "  Whosoever  shall  follow  this  rule,  peace 
on  them  and  mercy."1 

"  Consider,"  says  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  "  that  the 
attachment  to  our  own  ideas  and  the  esteem  we 
have  for  them  is  the  reason  that  there  are  so  few 
1  Gal.  vi.  1 6. 
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who  are  perfect.  Many  persons  may  be  found  to 
renounce  their  own  wills  in  one  matter  or  another, 
not  merely  in  the  cloister,  but  even  amongst  seculars, 
and  even  in  the  courts  of  Princes.  If  a  Prince  bids 
his  courtier  perform  some  act,  he  would  not  think 
of  refusing  to  obey;  but  it  does  not  so  frequently 
happen  that  one  looks  on  the  command  as  the  best 
policy  to  follow.  One  will  say:  '  I  will  do  what 
you  tell  me,  and  as  you  tell  me,  but  .  .  .'  People 
hesitate  at  the  '  but/  which  indicates  that  they 
think  it  might  be  better  otherwise.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  such  an  attitude  is  far  from  perfect. 
Its  result  is  ordinarily  to  cause  unrest  of  the  mind 
and  murmurings,  and  to  increase  self-love;  so  that 
one's  own  opinion  and  judgment  should  not  be  so 
closely  adhered  to. 

"  Consider,  also,  that  attachment  to  our  own 
judgment  is  the  last  thing  we  give  up,  and  yet  it  is 
one  of  the  most  necessary  to  renounce  in  order  to 
acquire  perfection.  Until  we  have  surrendered  our 
own  judgment  we  cannot  proceed  far  in  humility, 
which  forbids  us  to  make  any  account  of  ourselves 
or  of  what  depends  upon  us.  As  long  as  we  do  not 
hold  this  virtue  in  high  esteem,  we  shall  always 
think  ourselves  better  than  we  are,  and  that  others 
must  recognize  it  too."1 

'*  The  exercise  that  should  be  undertaken  to  sup- 
press one's  private  judgment  is  to  refuse  to  argue 
with  it  when  it  tries  to  assert  its  superiority,  and 
make  it  thus  understand  it  must  be  a  servant  and 
not  a  master.  It  is  only  by  oft-repeated  acts  that 
we  can  acquire  virtue  under  ordinary  circumstances, 

1  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  Entretien  xiv. 
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though  we  know  that  in  exceptional  cases  God  has 
bestowed  virtues  all  at  once/'1 

"  Unless,"  says  Tauler,  "  you  tear  all  self-love 
out  of  your  heart,  and  cast  it  far  from  you,  wherever 
you  turn  or  seek  your  safety  you  will  always  meet 
with  agitation  and  hardship.  Until  a  man  leaves 
self,  the  more  he  tries  to  escape  the  less  is  his  hope 
of  finding  what  he  wants.  He  is  wandering  out  of 
the  right  road."2 

To  avoid  the  evil,  therefore,  there  is  but  one 
thing  to  be  done — namely,  to  go  out  of  oneself  and 
practise  self-renunciation. 

"  If  any  will  come  to  Me,"  Our  Lord  says,  "  let 
him  deny  himself."3  Nothing  is  more  displeasing 
to  God  than  an  inordinate  attachment  to  self-will. 
"  Do  away  with  self-will,"  says  St.  Bernard,  "  and 
you  do  away  with  hell."4 

Notwithstanding  the  high  authority  of  the  priest, 
and  the  right  and  duty  this  carries  with  it  to  com- 
mand, we  do  not  maintain  that  a  penitent  must 
abdicate  the  use  of  his  reason  or  surrender  his 
liberty  even  when  we  insist  on  the  matter  of  Obedi- 
ence. On  the  contrary,  we  say  it  is  a  duty  of 
conscience  to  use  these.  "  Where  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty."5  But  when  once  the 
penitent  has  freely  confided  his  difficulties  to  the 
spiritual  physician,  he  must  see  that  it  is  his  duty 
to  submit,  accept  this  guidance,  and  obey  without 
seeking  out  excuses  and  trying  to  withdraw  from 
obedience.     "It  is  like  the  sin  of  witchcraft,  to 

1  Entretien  x.  2  Institutions,  chap.  xiv. 

3  Luke  ix.  23.  4  Serm.  III.,  Resurrectionis. 

5  2  Cor.  iii.  17. 
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rebel;  and  like  the  crime  of  idolatry,  to  refuse  to 
obey."1  Without  obedience  there  is  nothing  to 
guide  him  but  conjecture  and  chance,  without  any 
means  of  certainty  as  to  what  is  good  or  bad.  To 
those  especially  who  are  beset  with  scruples  the 
experience  and  knowledge  of  theologians  and  asceti- 
cal  writers  must  count  for  something,  otherwise 
they  place  the  disciple  above  the  Master,  and,  re- 
versing the  order  that  God  has  set  in  human  society, 
they  cannot  hope  to  obtain  from  Him  the  solution 
of  their  difficulties.  Such  would  be  a  clear  tempt- 
ing of  Providence.  "  God  submits  to  obey  a  man," 
says  Father  Ridolfi,  "  and  thou,  a  poor  creature,  art 
unwilling  to  obey  God,  Who  speaks  to  thee  through 
thy  fellow-man."2 

Though  God  has  invested  the  priest  with  a  special 
character,  and  bestows  upon  him  special  graces  and 
the  assistance  of  His  Holy  Spirit,  at  the  same  time 
the  priest  needs  the  concurrence  of  his  penitent 
that  his  ministration  may  bear  fruit.  The  penitent 
must  bring  docility  and  that  childlike  simplicity 
to  which  is  promised  the  kingdom  of  heaven.3 
With  these,  the  help  of  the  priest  will  always  be 
beneficial.  It  is  according  to  the  Will  of  God  that 
we  all  make  good  use  of  the  reason  and  will  with 
which  He  has  endowed  us  under  the  influence  of 
grace,  and  with  docility  to  the  inspirations  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  God,  Who  sees  deep  down  into  the 
heart,  and  proportions  the  outpouring  of  His  grace 
to  our  good  intentions,  confidence,  and  faith,  will 
then  do  the  rest. 

1  1  Kings  xv.  23. 

2  Courte  Methode  pour f aire  I'Oraison  Mentale.  Paris,  J .  Vie. 

3  Matt.  xix.  14. 
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St.  Francis  de  Sales  says:  "  The  proverb  borrowed 
from  St.  Bernard,  '  Hell  is  full  of  good  intentions 
or  desires/  must  not  be  allowed  to  upset  us.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  good  intentions.  The  one  may  be 
expressed  thus :  '  I  should  like  to  do  well,  but  it  is  too 
much  trouble,  and  I  can't ' ;  the  other  says:  '  I  make 
up  my  mind  to  do  well,  but  the  wish  goes  farther 
than  my  strength,  and  I  am  always  being  hindered.' 
The  first  of  these  it  is  that  fills  hell ;  the  second  leads 
to  Paradise.  The  former  only  begins  to  will  and 
desire,  and  never  develops.  Such  wishes  and  desires 
have  no  courage  in  them,  and  are  abortive;  that  is 
why  they  end  badly.  But  the  other  does  produce 
full  and  well-formed  desires,  such  as  those  for 
which  Daniel  was  called  the  '  Man  of  Desires.''  "1 

Since  God  has  promised  to  assist  his  servants 
when  in  presence  of  their  enemies,  His  assistance 
must  surely  be  the  more  ready  when  they  go  to  His 
specially  commissioned  representative  and  friend. 
"  The  best  way/'  says  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  "is  to 
go  blindly  along  under  the  guidance  of  Divine 
Providence  amidst  the  darkness  and  the  perplexities 
of  life.  Let  it  be  enough  to  know  from  one's 
Spiritual  Father  that  the  road  is  the  right  one.  We 
can  never  be  lost  through  obedience." 

Father  Alvarez  de  Paz  speaks  in  much  the  same 
terms.  "  I  am  certain,"  he  says,  "  that  remedies 
prescribed  against  scruples  will  avail  only  for  those 
who  will  submit  to  their  spiritual  father,  and  allow 
themselves  to  be  led  by  his  orders.  As  for  those 
who  will  not  confide  in  a  director,  it  is  certain  that 
they  are  not  to  be  cured.     They  can  only  be  regarded 

1  Letter  66. 
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as  incurables  until  they  do  submit  to  him  who  has 
charge  of  them,  and  follow  his  advice  implicitly, 
whilst  they  have  a  genuine  confidence  in  God." 

"  The  word  of  our  Lord  bidding  us  take  up  the 
cross,"  again  writes  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  "  must  be 
applied  to  all  the  contradictions  met  with  in  the 
matter  of  obedience,  even  though  they  be  light  and 
seemingly  unimportant."1  "Blessed  are  the  obedient, 
for  God  will  never  suffer  them  to  go  astray."2 

This  has  been  the  way  of  perfection  for  all  the 
Saints.  Without  exception,  all  have  lovingly  borne 
the  little  crosses  of  obedience.  St.  Gertrude,  being 
of  a  very  delicate  constitution,  was  often  unable  to 
carry  out  the  rule  of  her  Order;  but  she  was  able 
to  obey,  and  this  was  her  means  of  attaining  to 
sanctity.  Instead  of  fulfilling,  as  she  would  have 
wished,  all  the  austerities  of  the  convent,  and  going 
to  choir  to  sing  the  praises  of  the  Lord  with  her 
sisters,  she  had  often  to  give  up  these  delights  and 
keep  her  cell,  and  even  her  bed,  as  the  Superior 
ordered.  She  submitted  with  all  the  readiness  that 
she  would  have  shown  in  doing  just  what  pleased 
her  most.  She  knew  that  she  would  find  Divine 
favours  wherever  Obedience  might  send  her.  Our 
Lord  testified  to  St.  Mechtildis,  her  companion,  His 
pleasure  at  this  obedience.  In  one  of  her  revela- 
tions it  is  related  that  He  said  that  if  one  would 
find  Him,  He  must  be  sought  first  in  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  and  then  in  the  heart  of  Gertrude. 

St.  Alphonsus  Liguori,  and  his  religious  with  him, 
practised    extraordinary    austerities.     He    ordered 

1  Entretien  xv. 

2  Introduction  to  the  Devout  Life,  part  iii.,  chap.  xi. 
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Father  d'Agostino  to  remit  these  during  a  Mission, 
as  he  suffered  from  weakness  of  the  chest,  and  re- 
quired him  to  take  chocolate  every  morning  for  his 
breakfast.  Though  the  religious  was  grieved  to 
have  this  special  exemption  made  for  him,  he 
obeyed  the  injunction  of  his  Superior  without  any 
objection. i 

When  St.  Ignatius  once  suffered  from  a  slight 
indisposition,  he  obeyed  his  doctor  and  ate  meat 
on  Holy  Thursday.  St.  Francis  de  Sales  remarks: 
u  A  scrupulous  or  less  docile  person  would  have 
prayed  for  two  or  three  days,  and  then  would  have 
had  his  own  way." 

Persons  troubled  with  scruples  must  further  bear 
in  mind  that  some  prescriptions  are  laid  down  only 
for  those  that  are  in  a  normal  state  and  are 
equal  to  the  observance  of  them.  They  must 
not  forget  that  many  are  not  obliged  to  observe 
fasts  nor  to  undertake  exercises  of  devotion  which 
cause  them  strain,  whether  physical  or  mental. 
Some  are  so  overcome  with  feelings  of  anxiety  that 
they  are  not  bound  to  the  integrity  of  Confession,2 
as  we  already  noted  above.  When  Confession  or 
Holy  Communion  is  found  to  cause  fatigue  or 
nervous  excitement,  the  sufferer  should  inform 
the  confessor,  who  can  then  study  each  particular 
case  and  regulate  as  necessary  the  reception 
of  the  Sacraments.  Too  much  prudence  cannot 
be  used  in  so  delicate  a  matter. 

If  anyone  should  be  pained  at  the  restriction  im- 

1  Life  of  St.  Alph.  Liguori,  op.  cit.,  t.  i.,  chap.  xii. 

2  Abbe  J.  Berthier,  AbrSge  de  Theologie,  De  la  Conscience, 
chap.  ii.     Lyon,  Nouvellet 
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posed,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  cheerful 
and  submissive  acceptance  of  the  cross  may  produce 
important  helps  to  salvation,  and  make  up  in  some 
degree  at  least  for  the  graces  attached  to  the  recep- 
tion of  the  Sacraments.  In  any  case,  every  time 
they  renounce  their  own  will  they  can  rest  satisfied 
that  they  fulfil  the  will  of  God,  and  what  could  be 
more  reassuring  and  consoling  ? 

St.  Francis  of  Sales  wrote  in  one  of  his  letters: 
"  Do  not  be  upset  at  not  being  able  to  serve  God 
after  your  own  way.  By  adapting  yourself  to  the 
difficulties  of  your  position  you  are  serving  Him  in 
His  way,  which  is  better  than  yours."1  To  another 
person  he  writes:  "  With  regard  to  your  Com- 
munions, let  your  confessor  guide  you.  Give  him 
this  satisfaction,  and  you  will  not  lose  anything. 
What  you  do  not  gain  through  the  Sacraments  will 
be  made  up  to  you  for  your  submission  and  obe- 
dience/'2 

"  God,"  says  St.  John  of  the  Cross,  "  is  better 
pleased  with  your  least  act  of  obedience  and  sub- 
mission to  His  will  than  with  the  service  that  you 
may  propose  to  render  Him  by  your  own  choice 
and  inclination."3 

For  certain  scrupulous  characters  it  is  best  for 
them  to  make  no  special  preparation  for  their  con- 
fession. It  will  be  sufficient  for  them  to  say  what 
occurs  to  their  memory  when  they  are  in  the  con- 
fessional, or  to  answer  the  questions  of  the  con- 
fessor. When  once  the  confession  is  over,  they 
should  be  careful  not  to  occupy  their  thoughts  with 
that  any  further,  otherwise  they  will  expose  them- 

1  Letter  158.         2  Letter  774.  3  Vie,  t.  iii.,  p.  342. 
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selves  to  a  return,  and  perhaps  in  a  worse  form,  of 
the  disquiet  that  the  confession  was  intended  to 
remove.  The  same,  of  course,  applies  to  past  con- 
fessions and  troubles,  and  the  remark  is  of  more 
importance  than  is  generally  thought. 

Even  stricter  methods  are  required  for  some  cases. 
They  need  to  be  called  to  make  their  confession 
without  warning.  When  the  confession  is  over  and 
the  penance  performed  (and  this  should  be  done 
in  the  confessional,  to  obviate  the  danger  of  forget- 
ting it),  someone  must  take  charge  of  them,  to  turn 
their  thoughts  away  from  their  confession  and  the 
scruples  it  might  be  likely  to  raise.  For  this  purpose 
a  person  might  be  taken  for  a  walk,  or  some  reading 
or  conversation  taken  up — any  thing,  in  fact,  may 
be  done  that  will  serve  as  a  distraction  or  occupation 
sufficient  to  engage  the  attention  and  keep  it  away 
from  the  subject  matter  of  confession.  If  these 
persons  were  left  to  fix  the  time  of  confession  for 
themselves,  they  would  spend  whole  days  and  sleep- 
less nights  in  a  state  of  agitation — as  many  of  them 
attest  when  they  have  had  to  rely  upon  themselves 
in  this  matter.  It  is  not  for  the  patient  to  tell  the 
surgeon  when  he  shall  perform  an  operation.  Facts 
prove  that  the  scrupulous  must  be  considered  in  a 
similar  position,  as  the  writer  himself  has  experi- 
enced. 

Some  penitents  will  never  be  found  ready.  Occa- 
sion occurred  to  me  one  day  to  inquire  of  a  patient 
of  the  institution  why  she  was  not  at  Confession  at 
the  usual  fixed  hour  with  the  others.  She  answered 
that  contrition  had  not  yet  come,  and  I  was  re- 
quested to  return  to  the  confessional. 
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Another  observation  is  of  importance  as  to  the 
treatment  of  the  scrupulous.  It  is  very  necessary 
to  know  how  to  settle  a  matter  once  for  all.  One 
must  be  plain-spoken,  clear,  and  precise.  Having 
heard  the  penitent's  case  with  all  possible  kindness, 
and,  if  necessary,  having  questioned  him  or  her  to 
obtain  a  definite  view,  any  advice  should  be  given 
categorically.  "  Do  this,  avoid  that,"  or  "  Be 
very  careful  not  to  act  in  such  and  such  a  manner/' 
or  "  I  forbid  you  absolutely  to  do  this  or  that  until 
further  order." 

The  confessor  must  beware  of  putting  in  condi- 
tions. "  If  this  occupation  tires  you,  leave  it 
alone,"  "If  it  worries  or  troubles  you  or  excites 
you,  etc.,  do  not  do  it,"  "  You  are  not  obliged  to  do 
this  or  that,"  "  Try,  and  then  you  will  see  what 
you  can  do." 

Any  sign  of  doubt  or  hesitation  of  this  kind 
would  only  make  the  penitent  conclude  that  his 
state  was  very  serious  and  complex,  since  even  the 
confessor  with  all  his  authority  is  not  able  to  settle 
the  matter  with  certainty.  Or  else  he  will  think 
— and  perhaps  not  wrongly — -that  this  indicates 
that  the  priest  does  not  understand  him,  or  that  he 
is  not  capable  of  doing  so,  or  that  he  will  not  be 
troubled  with  the  case.  When  he  seeks  advice, 
it  is  with  the  idea  of  being  helped  out  of  his  diffi- 
culties. If  he  is  to  remain  in  them  he  requires  no 
one's  interference. 
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IV.  Of  Candour  in  Confession. 

Moral  sickness,  like  the  physical,  cannot  be  satis- 
factorily dealt  with  unless  it  and  its  causes  be 
thoroughly  understood.  Consequently  penitents 
must  commence  by  a  clear  avowal  of  their  faults 
and  the  sources  of  them. 

A  very  groundless  fear  prevents  some  patients 
from  observing  this  condition.  Either  from  ex- 
treme nervousness,  or  perhaps  self-love,  their 
minds  are  fully  taken  up  with  what  idea  the  priest 
will  form  of  them.  The  thoughts,  though  natural 
in  a  sense,  are  yet  unworthy  of  a  Catholic,  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  there  is  a  supernatural 
end  in  view  and  natural  considerations  must  there- 
fore give  way.  Those  fears  mean  waste  of  time  for 
priest  and  penitent,  for  this  world  and  the  next. 
What  the  priest  thinks  is  that  he  is  dealing  with  a 
soul  which  God  sends  to  him,  and  of  which  he  must 
give  an  account  at  the  judgment.  He  knows  he 
has  a  strict  duty  to  help  that  soul.  Besides  all  this, 
the  priest's  opinion  of  the  penitent  is  not  of  any 
importance.  It  cannot  alter  the  degree  of  sanctity 
that  the  soul  possesses.  The  soul's  true  worth  is 
what  it  is  in  God's  sight.  Then,  of  course,  the 
penitent  knows  that  the  priest  will  use  all  possible 
discretion  in  the  Sacred  Tribunal,  and  that  the 
confidence  there  given  never  will  be  betrayed  to  the 
day  of  his  death.  God  will  reward  the  submission 
of  the  penitent  by  bestowing  on  the  priest  the  light 
he  will  need  to  direct  the  soul  confided  to  him,  and 
the  good  that  will  result  may  be  said  to  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  candour  with  which  the  confession 
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is  made.  "  The  opening  of  the  heart/'  says  St. 
Alphonsus  Liguori,  "  drives  away  temptation  as 
the  sun  drives  away  the  clouds."  1 

Then  there  are  those  that  talk  untiringly  to  the 
confessor  about  everything  except  the  essential 
matter.  They  have  a  special  gift  for  escaping  his 
influence.  Even  if  he  chances  to  place  his  finger 
on  the  wound,  they  are  unwilling  to  recognize  the 
evil,  so  as  to  avoid  the  pain  of  making  the  sacrifice 
that  they  foresee  will  be  demanded  of  them. 

They  are  very  much  like  the  child  that  was  being 
taught  to  pray,  and  when  told  to  repeat  the  words, 
"  O  my  God,  I  leave  and  give  over  to  you  all  that 
I  have,"  etc.,  was  anxious  to  say,  "  Except  my 
rabbit."  It  is  the  special  attachment  that  they 
will  not  break.  One  cannot  give  up  certain  foods 
or  an  easy  way  of  life ;  another  studies  and  favourite 
reading — -it  is  always  something  that  gives  a  par- 
ticular pleasure  and  has  grown  into  a  passion  or 
second  nature.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  well  known 
that  without  privation  there  can  be  no  question  of 
cure  or  improvement  to  the  end. 

With  them  it  must  be  as  with  the  poor  creature 
dying  of  alcoholism.  With  his  feeble,  dying  voice 
he  asks  of  every  visitor  if  he  has  brought  something 
for  him  to  drink. 

Consequently  the  penitent  must  reveal  his  con- 
science with  full  confidence  to  the  man  of  God  who 
is  to  direct  him.  It  is  a  general  rule  for  the  priest 
to  make  himself  "  all  things  to  all  men,"2  and  he  is 

1  Op.  cit.,  t.  ii.,  chap,  xviii. 

2  1  Cor.  ix.  22:  "  To  the  weak  I  became  weak  that  I 
might  gain  the  weak.  I  became  all  things  to  all  men,  that 
I  might  save  all." 
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not  likely  to  forget  this  in  dealing  with  the  afflicted 
members  of  Christ  who  have  a  special  claim  upon  his 
goodness.  The  priest  will  readily  recognize  that 
he  has  to  deal  with  "  a  cruel  and  stubborn  affliction 
which  calls  for  much  charity  and  patience.  He  is 
well  aware  that  if  the  penitent,  overcome  with 
scruples,  does  not  find  a  sympathetic  confessor,  he 
must  lose  his  reason,  and  perhaps,  as  it  has  occurred 
in  some  instances,  be  tempted  to  do  away  with 
himself  in  his  despair."1 

At  the  same  time,  these  penitents  must  use  some 
discretion  with  their  confessor,  so  as  to  avoid  en- 
croaching too  much  upon  valuable  time,  upon 
which  other  demands  are  to  be  made,  not  to  mention 
his  personal  requirements.  On  this  matter  Fenelon 
writes  thus:  "  If  it  were  clearly  realized  what  time 
means  to  the  priest,  people  would  be  more  fearful 
of  wasting  his  precious  hours  in  useless  talk.  A 
priest's  duty  is  to  pray  for  himself  and  for  the  whole 
Church,  to  meditate  deeply  upon  the  law  of  God, 
and  to  labour  in  various  ways  for  the  salvation  of 
sinners.  If  all  his  penitents  merely  come  to  have 
the  doctrine  of  the  Gospels  applied  to  their  case, 
but  little  time  would  be  needed  for  direction.  The 
most  upright  souls  seek  to  talk  little  and  do  much." 

In  matters  so  important  as  those  relating  to  the 
spiritual  welfare  it  seems  strange  that  there  should 
be  any  difficulty  in  the  giving  an  implicit  confidence, 
and  in  the  exercise  of  submission  and  obedience — 
that,  in  other  words,  mere  human  considerations 
should  exert  so  much  influence.  The  reason  must 
surely  be  that  so  many  form  a  false  idea  of  the 

1  Cardinal  Gousset,  ThSologie  Morale,  t.  ii.,  chap.  xv. 
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priest  and  of  the  supernatural,  judging  of  both 
either  according  to  the  maxims  of  the  world  or 
according  to  their  own  narrow  conceptions.  They 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  sacerdotal  ministry 
must  be  founded  and  exercised  upon  a  far  more 
solid  basis  than  that  of  human  wisdom,  for  it  is  a 
supernatural  mission.  The  priest  who  is  faithful 
to  his  vocation  expects  all  his  help  from  God,  and 
not  from  the  world. 


CHAPTER  III 

ON  TEMPTATION  AND  SIN 

There  are  many  who,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  bless- 
ing of  good  health,  delude  themselves  and  treat  the 
law  of  God  with  an  indifference  that  is  beyond  all 
excuse. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  find  that  many  who  are 
afflicted  form  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  rigours  of 
God's  laws,  confuse  temptation  with  sin,  and  fail 
to  recognize  the  distinction  between  mere  feelings 
and  deliberate  consent. 

St.  Francis  de  Sales  says:  "  We  must  have  great 
courage  in  temptations,  and  never  think  we  are 
overcome  as  long  as  they  displease  us,  bearing  in 
mind  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  feeling 
and  consent  (sentir  et  y  consentir).  We  can  feel 
without  taking  pleasure  in  the  sensation.  But  we 
cannot  consent  without  pleasure;  that  pleasure  is, 
in  fact,  one  degree  of  consent."1 

Whether  temptation  proceeds  from  our  enemy, 
the  devil,2  or  from  the  attraction  of  concupiscence,3 
we  know  that  we  are  all  weak  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,    and   exposed   to   temptation   and   sin   by 

1  Introduction  to  the  Devout  Life,  part  iv.,  chap.  iii. 

2  i  Pet.  v.  8. 

3  James  i.  14.     Cf.  St.  Thomas,  p.  i.,  Q.  114,  A.  3. 
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reason  of  our  fallen  nature.  But  we  know  equally 
well  that  this  danger  does  not  mean  sin.  There  is 
a  wide  difference  between  temptation  and  a  fall. 

Again,  it  is  well  understood  that  sin  is  disobedience 
against  the  law  of  God,  but  that  disobedience  is 
only  committed  by  knowing  and  willing  the  fault. 
Hence  two  conditions  are  required  for  every  sin: 
(i)  the  recognition  of  the  law,  and  (2)  the  remem- 
brance of  the  law  at  the  time  of  transgressing. 
Whether  in  light  or  grievous  sin  the  will  must  be 
active.  Where  the  will  has  no  part  there  can 
be  no  sin,  and  in  order  to  will  an  object  it  must  be 
known.  It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  we  could 
be  charged  with  sin  without  willing  or  suspecting  it. 
"  Take  the  example,"  says  the  Bishop  of  Belley, 
"of  a  looking-glass.  It  mirrors  clearly  whatever 
is  set  before  it;  but  the  object  is  not  in  the  glass." 
Something  the  same  happens  with  our  heart.  It  is 
a  mirror  .  .  .  wherein  the  devil  uses  his  cunning  to 
represent  hell's  most  hideous,  infamous,  and  abomin- 
able scenes.  But  nothing  but  the  will  can  open  the 
door  to  these  hateful  objects.  Therefore  let  the 
devil  go  through  all  his  grimaces,  let  him  depict  the 
foulest  images  before  your  mind,  let  him  utter  in 
the  ears  of  your  soul  the  most  detestable  and 
impious  blasphemies  that  can  be  imagined — nothing 
of  all  this  can  make  you  guilty.  Even  though,  as 
our  holy  Father,  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  says,  these 
temptations  should  last  your  life  through,  they  could 
not  stain  you  with  a  single  sin.  You  will  say  that 
your  only  fear  is  with  regard  to  your  wavering 
sentiments.  And  I  hold  with  the  whole  of  theology 
— which  is  much  more  sure  than  your  apprehensions 

11 
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— that  you  can  no  more  mix  doubt  and  consent 
together  than  you  can  certainty  and  uncertainty. 
For  consent  presupposes  so  full  an  acquiescence  on 
the  part  of  the  soul  and  a  determination  so  absolute 
that  it  leaves  no  room  for  doubt.  The  surest  in- 
dication of  not  having  consented  is  to  have  a  doubt 
about  the  consent.  I  would  not  make  a  capital  sin 
consist  in  anything  less  than  a  determination  of  the 
will,  leaving  behind  it  no  doubt  whatever  of  its 
malice.  Yes,  you  will  reply,  let  me  have  as  many 
temptations  and  crosses  as  you  please,  provided  only 
I  may  be  sure  of  not  offending  God.  And  in  saying 
this,  is  it  possible  that  you  do  not  see  you  are  shirking 
the  cross  ?  This  is  the  way  in  which  self-love  plays 
its  part  and  subtly  disquiets  you.  Humble  yourself 
before  God,  and  acknowledge  that  He  knows  better 
than  you  yourself  what  is  to  your  welfare."1 

Instead  of  allowing  themselves  to  be  disturbed 
by  temptations,  all  scrupulous  souls  should  submit 
entirely  to  the  particular  points  of  advice  laid  down 
by  the  director.  As  a  general  rule  of  conduct  the 
scrupulous  might  follow  the  principles  set  forth  by 
St.  Antoninus.  These  directions  should  have  the 
more  weight  as  their  author,  besides  enjoying  a 
wide  reputation  for  knowledge  and  holiness,  has 
been  classed  amongst  the  more  rigid  theologians. 
If  these  persons  will  carefully  ponder  his  words, 
they  will  readily  perceive  that,  in  spite  of  his  estab- 
lished reputation  for  severity,  the  Saint  is  yet  by 
no  means  as  severe  as  they  are  themselves.  This  is 
the  more  remarkable,  as  he  writes  for  all  the  faithful, 
and  not  certainly  for  that  class  of  persons  with  whom 

1  Lettre  Spirituelle,  quoted  by  Boudon,  op.  cit. 
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we  are  dealing  here — nervous   and  troubled  and 
scrupulous  souls. 

"  When,"  he  says,  "  a  precept  is  susceptible  of  a 
twofold  interpretation — one  strict  and  the  other 
more  gentle — other  things  being  equal,  this  latter 
must  be  preferred.  The  reason  is  because  the 
commands  of  God  and  the  Church  have  not  been 
framed  so  as  to  destroy  all  spiritual  sweetness, 
which  must  inevitably  disappear  under  a  too  narrow 
and  fearsome  interpretation.  The  intention  of  God 
and  His  Church  is  not  to  prescribe  the  impossible, 
because,  according  to  the  law  of  justice,  '  no  one  can 
be  bound  to  that  which  he  cannot  perform.'  Now,  in 
the  new  law,  the  word  impossible  would  seem  to 
mean  that  which  is  hardly  possible,  as  presenting 
too  great  a  difficulty.  Otherwise,  how  can  we  ex- 
plain those  words  of  Our  Lord, '  My  yoke  is  sweet  *  ?"* 

1  Under  every  circumstance  we  should  recollect  that 
when  we  find  it  difficult  to  form  a  decision,  it  is  always 
preferable,  by  far,  to  lean  to  the  side  of  mercy,  and  to  take 
for  our  device  what  this  great  Saint  has  written:  "It  is 
always  better  to  have  to  render  account  to  God  for  showing 
too  much  mercy  than  for  using  too  much  severity." 

A  religious  was  constantly  telling  a  certain  Father  John 
that  he  was  too  good.  "  Well,"  he  answered,  "  I  prefer  to 
fail  by  excess  of  goodness.  When  I  go  before  God,  He  will 
not  reproach  me  with  that.  And  if  He  should,  I  would 
say : '  Oh,  my  good  Master,  for  all  that  I  may  do,  I  can  never 
be  so  good  as  Thou  hast  been  Thyself  '  "  {op  cit.). 

Anastasius,  Abbot  of  Mount  Sinai,  who  lived  in  the  seventh 
century,  relates  this  story :  A  religious  of  the  monastery, 
whose  life  was  coming  to  an  end,  seemed  to  give  himself  but 
little  thought  about  his  approaching  death.  He  had  fre- 
quently been  dispensed  from  the  spiritual  exercises  of  the 
community,  and  had  not  seemed  so  very  assiduous  in  the 
practice  of  virtue  as  to  be  able  to  draw  any  exceptional 
motives  for  calmness  and  tranquillity  from  his  past  career. 
The  abbot  who  attended  him  in  his  last  illness  recalled  his 
lack  of  fervour  in  the  past,  and  asked  him  the  reason  of  his 
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The  rigid  views  of  the  scrupulous,  then,  differ 
widely  from  the  indulgent  teaching  of  great  theo- 
logians and  Saints.  This  should  serve  as  a  motive 
to  make  any  soul  in  trouble  regulate  itself  according 
to  well-founded  principles  rather  than  after  private 
judgment  or  a  diseased  imagination.  Only  thus  can 
such  a  soul  rid  itself — slowly,  perhaps,  but  surely — 
of  those  fearful  anxieties  and  illusions  which  it  is  ever 
bewailing,  and  which  constantly  add  to  its  burden 
of  affliction. 

But  instead  of  this,  we  find  that  the  troubled 
mind  wants  to  know  positively  whether  a  sin  has 
been  committed,  and  also  whether  it  amounts  to  a 
grievous  sin.  In  many  cases,  according  to  St. 
Augustine,  it  is  difficult,  and  for  that  reason  danger- 
ous, to  scrutinize  an  action  too  closely  to  find  out 
its  nature.*  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,2  St.  Antoninus,3 
and  St.  Alphonsus  Liguori,4  all  agree  in  teaching  the 
same  doctrine. 


calmness.  "  Fear  not,  my  Father,"  he  replied;  "  God  has 
sent  me  an  angel  to  assure  me  that  I  shall  be  saved  according 
to  His  own  words :  '  Judge  not  and  you  shall  not  be  judged ; 
condemn  not  and  you  shall  not  be  condemned  '  "  (Luke  vi. 
37).  "It  is  true  that  weak  health  and  my  little  fervour 
have  often  prevented  me  from  satisfying  all  the  duties  of  the 
community  life.  But,  thanks  to  Our  Lord,  I  have  always 
taken  with  patience  the  hard  treatment  that  my  failings 
have  brought  upon  me.  I  have  always  forgiven  everything 
from  my  heart,  and  have  tried  to  interpret  all  as  well  as  I 
could.     This  it  is  that  now  constitutes  my  joy." 

In  this  good  religious  were  verified  these  words  of  Holy 
Writ:  "  To  the  righteous  a  light  is  risen  up  in  darkness;  he 
is  merciful  and  compassionate  and  just"  (Ps.  cxi.  4); 
"  Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy  " 
(Matt.  v.  7). 

1  De  Civitate,  lib.  xxi.,  cap.  xxxvii.    2  Quodlibet,  ix.,  A.  15. 

3  Sum.,  part  2,  lib.  i.,  cap.  xi.  4  De  Peccatis,  51. 
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When  Saints  and  Doctors  like  these  give  such 
advice,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  more  simple, 
and  certainly  not  those  whose  consciences  are  dis- 
turbed, can  easily  reach  a  solution.  In  any  case, 
what  purpose  can  it  serve  and  what  profit  can  it 
afford  to  know  the  precise  nature  of  a  sin  ?  There 
can  be  no  solid  gain,  but,  as  we  have  pointed  out, 
there  may  be  real  danger.  The  only  necessary  and 
practical  knowledge  to  be  sought  is  whether  any 
particular  act  is  good  or  bad,  prescribed,  or  for- 
bidden, or  permitted.  Beyond  this  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  go,  but  for  all  that  is  evil  to  make  acts  of 
contrition  and  trust  in  God.  We  will  hear  St. 
Francis  de  Sales  again  on  this  matter.  "  When," 
he  says,  "  we  cannot  decide  whether  we  have  ful- 
filled our  duty  on  some  occasion,  and  we  fear  that 
we  may  have  offended  God,  we  must  then  humble 
ourselves  and  beg  God  to  excuse  us,  ask  Him  to 
grant  us  more  light  on  a  similar  occasion,  and  then 
try  and  forget  the  past  and  set  ourselves  diligently 
to  our  ordinary  duty.  That  curious  and  anxious 
study  to  learn  whether  we  have  done  well  without 
doubt  arises  from  self-love,  which  makes  us  wish  to 
think  well  of  ourselves,  whereas  the  pure  love  of 
God  would  rather  make  us  say  within  ourselves: 
*  Poor  cowardly  creature  that  you  are,  humble  your- 
self before  the  mercy  of  God,  and  ask  His  pardon. 
Make  a  fresh  promise  of  fidelity,  and  set  to  work  to 
insure  your  spiritual  advancement.'  "» 

Elsewhere  the  Saint  speaks  of  this  self-love  as  the 

1  Lettre  808,  edit.  Blaise.  "  Better  to  me,"  says  the 
Imitation,  "  is  Thine  abundant  mercy  for  the  obtaining  of 
pardon,  than  the  justice  which  I  imagine  in  myself  for  the 
defence  of  my  hidden  conscience  "  (bk.  iii.,  chap.  xlvi.). 
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meddler  that  wants  to  be  in  everything  without 
doing  good  anywhere.  And,  indeed,  oftener  than 
we  think,  perhaps,  it  is  self-love  that  is  at  work 
much  more  than  zeal  and  the  desire  of  sanctity. 
Anyone  will  soon  be  persuaded  of  this  who  will 
make  a  strict  self-examination  with  real  sincerity. 
It  will  then  appear  that  in  many  instances  a  good 
deal  more  regret  is  experienced  at  the  humiliation 
caused  by  weakness  and  falls  than  at  the  offence 
shown  to  God  or  the  harm  caused  to  the  soul. 
Much  progress  might  soon  be  made  if  we  could  once 
renounce  all  the  satisfaction  of  self-love  where 
spiritual  interest  is  concerned. 

Hence  it  is  clear  that  we  must  have  a  deep  dis- 
trust of  this  importunate  and  subtle  enemy — the 
first  to  assert  itself  in  our  nature,  and  the  last  to 
die.  Such  influence  has  self  over  even  saintly 
persons  that  we  read  of  solitaries  being  seduced 
after  sixty  or  eighty  years  of  penitential  discipline. 
Of  St.  Teresa  it  is  related  that  God  showed  her  the 
place  she  would  have  had  in  hell  if  she  had  chosen 
to  consent  to  certain  suggestions  of  self-love. 
"  Have  a  great  fear  of  self-love,"  says  St.  Bernard. 
"  It  is  like  an  arrow  that  pierces  soul  and  heart 
almost  imperceptibly,  but  its  wound  is  not  a  light 
one.  It  may  bring  death  to  them  that  are  not  on 
their  guard. "i  Holy  Writ  tells  us  that  "  pride  goes 
before  destruction,  and  the  spirit  is  lifted  up  before 
a  fall."2 

On  the  other  hand,  as  St.  Francis  de  Sales  re- 
marks, "  we  must  never  be  surprised  that  we  have 
self-love  in  us,  for  it  never  will  depart  altogether. 

1  In  Ps.  xc.  2  Prov.  xvi.  18. 
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It  will  sleep  as  the  fox  does,  but  on  the  first  oppor- 
tunity will  pounce  upon  its  prey.  For  this  reason 
constancy  is  required  in  keeping  watch,  and  also 
calmness  and  patience  to  defend  ourselves;  then,  if 
sometimes  the  enemy  wounds  us,  we  can  heal  our 
wounds  by  regretting  what  he  has  induced  us  to  do, 
and  resolving  against  it.  But  we  are  cured  only 
for  the  time — 'that  is,  until  our  weakness  shows 
itself  again — -for  we  shall  never  be  perfectly  in 
health  until  we  are  in  heaven."1  «/ 

If  the  scrupulous  person  could  but  realize  the 
harm  that  constant  disquiet  works  he  would  be 
prepared  to  go  to  any  length  in  order  to  allay  all 
those  fears  instead  of  giving  way  to  them  by  de- 
liberating whether  he  has  given  any  consent,  and 
whether  his  fault  be  grievous  or  not.  To  reassure 
himself,  he  might  compare  his  dispositions  with 
those  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  sinner.  The  man 
who  sins  wilfully  is  not  disturbed  with  all  this  un- 
easiness about  it.  He  is  not  troubled  by  thoughts 
of  his  own  frailty,  how  he  must  resist,  or  flee,  or 
avoid  temptations,  or  try  to  conquer  them.  He 
rather  desires  temptation;  he  looks  out  for  occa- 
sions to  do  evil.  His  only  complaint  may  be  that 
he  does  not  find  all  the  satisfaction  he  hoped  for. 
"  As  long  as  temptation  displeases  you,"  says  St. 
Francis  de  Sales,  "  you  have  nothing  to  fear.  For 
why  does  it  displease  you,  if  not  because  you  do  not 
want  it  ?  The  frequency  of  the  temptation  comes 
from  the  devil,  but  the  suffering  and  trouble  you  are 
caused  come  from  God.  Against  the  will  of  your 
enemy  God  produces  tribulation  for  you  out  of  his 

1  Letter  333 ;  Entretien  xx. 
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malice,  and  thereby  refines  the  gold  that  He  wishes 
to  place  in  His  treasury.  Hence  I  say:  Your  tempta- 
tions are  from  the  devil,  but  your  pains  and  afflic- 
tions are  from  God  and  from  Heaven.  The  mothers 
are  of  Babylon,  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem.  De- 
spise the  -temptations,  but  accept  the  trouble  of 
them."1 

There  is  no  reason,  then,  to  be  alarmed  in  tempta- 
tion, but  we  must  maintain  a  calm  and  cheerful 
resignation  to  God's  good  pleasure.  Temptations 
can  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  purity  of  heart  of 
him  who  takes  no  pleasure  in  them.  We  should 
not  consider  them  at  all,  but  simply  fix  our  gaze 
upon  our  Saviour,  Who  awaits  us  beyond  the  trial. 
We  must  keep  up  a  great  and  strong  love  in  Our 
Lord's  service,  caring  not  whether  we  meet  bitter 
or  sweet,  and  troubling  about  nothing  so  much  as 
to  be  able  to  call  upon  the  Name  of  Jesus  at  all 
times.  Temptations  only  trouble  us  because  we 
think  too  much  about  them,  and  fear  them  too 
much."2 

With  such  assurance  as  these  reflections  are  calcu- 
lated to  inspire  one  has  only  to  leave  oneself  to 
God's  infinite  mercy,  and  to  follow  out  the  guid- 
ance of  the  confessor,  bearing  in  mind  that  all  our 
religion  taken  together  is  like  one  great  concession 
of  mercy  to  human  misery.3  Thus  may  peace  of 
soul  be  maintained  or  recovered — that  peace  with- 
out which  it  is  quite  impossible  to  make  any 
progress    in    holiness    of    life,    which   is   so   much 

1  CEuvres,  edit.  Vives,  t.  x.,  p.  92. 

2  Cf.  Pere  de  la  Riviere,  Vie  de  St.  Francois  de  Sales, 
chap.  iv. 

3  Gerbet,  Considerations  sur  le  Dogme  Generateur. 
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advanced  by  turning  the  trials  of  life  to  spiritual 
profit.1 

In  setting  down  these  counsels  we  are  not  under 
any  illusion  with  regard  to  the  conflicts  in  which 
many  souls  have  to  engage.  We  are  quite  aware 
that  there  are  most  terrible  temptations  that  never 
seem  to  cease.  Some  finish  only  with  life  itself, 
and  maintain  a  force  that  many  cannot  even  imagine. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  nature,  duration,  and 
violence  of  all  these,  they  are  none  of  them  in- 
vincible. "  God  will  not  suffer  you  to  be  tempted 
above  that  which  you  are  able."2  He  gives  grace 
in  due  proportion  to  the  hardship,  and  "  makes 
with  temptation  issue,  that  you  may  be  able  to 
bear  it."3 

"  It  never  can  be  thought,"  says  St.  Augustine, 
"  that  God  has  required  strict  observance  to  a  law 
that  He  has  made  impossible  for  us;  so  that,  when 
God  has  made  us  see  how  powerless  we  are  of  our- 
selves to  carry  out  His  precepts,  He  also  tells  us 
plainly  that  the  more  easy  points  of  the  law  we 
can  observe  with  the  ordinary  grace  that  He  gives 
us,  and  in  the  more  difficult  duties  there  is  always 
that  more  abundant  succour  which  we  can  obtain 
by  means  of  prayer. "4 

Ever  since  his  first  victory  in  the  earthly  Paradise 
the  devil  has  not  ceased  to  attack  man  and  to 
devise    every    possible    means    of   compassing   his 

1  "  Do  not  force  yourself  to  overcome  temptations," 
says  St.  Francis  de  Sales;  "your  efforts  will  only  make 
them  the  stronger :  rather  despise  them,  and  do  not  let  your 
thoughts  be  taken  up  with  them:  the  fear  of  them  is  the 
greatest  evil  they  contain  "  (Letter  98). 

2  1  Cor.  x.  13.  3  Ibid.  4  In  Ps.  cii. 
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eternal  loss,  and  he  is  but  too  often  encouraged  by 
easy  and  frequent  success. 

In  doing  all  this  the  enemy  is  playing  his  part 
well.  It  is  for  man  to  be  equally  on  the  alert  as 
regards  his  duty.  He  must  watch  and  pray  without 
ceasing,  and  with  unbounded  confidence.1 

We  must  strive,  then,  with  humility  and  perse- 
verance, expecting  all  from  God  and  nothing  from 
self,  and  "  the  prince  of  this  world  will  be  cast  out  "2 
and  humiliated  every  time  he  attacks  the  soul.  By 
the  same  means  concupiscence  will  be  quelled  with- 
out doing  any  injury.  On  every  occasion  the  servant 
of  God  will  go  forth  from  temptation  with  greater 

1  According  to  Holy  Writ:  "  mercy  shall  encompass  him 
that  hopeth  in  the  Lord  "  (Ps.  xxxi.  10) ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  "  He  that  trusteth  in  his  own  heart  is  a  fool  "  (Prov. 
xxviii.  26).  So  when  we  speak  of  unbounded  confidence  we 
do  not  mean  in  self,  but  in  God  to  Whom  we  address  our 
prayers.  This  confidence  does  not  exclude  a  deep  distrust 
of  self,  as  St.  Francis  de  Sales  explains  in  one  of  his  letters : 
"  There  is  no  need  for  us  to  have  doubts  about  our  trust  in 
God  because  we  feel  real  difficulty  in  guarding  against  sin, 
or  because  we  distrust  our  own  powers  in  trials  and  tempta- 
tions. No;  diffidence  of  our  own  strength  is  not  the  same 
as  a  lack  of  resolution;  it  is  simply  a  recognition  of  our 
misery.  It  is  better  to  be  diffident  of  our  own  powers  in 
resisting  temptations  than  to  take  it  for  granted  that  we 
shall  be  victorious,  provided,  of  course,  that  what  we  do 
not  expect  of  ourselves  we  remember  we  may  expect  from 
the  grace  of  God. 

It  has  happened  that  some,  in  times  of  great  consolation, 
have  promised  themselves  to  do  wonders  for  God,  but  when 
they  came  to  the  time  of  action,  they  failed.  Whereas 
others  who  had  great  fears  for  their  weakness,  and  trembled 
lest  they  might  fail,  have  surpassed  themselves  in  the  time 
of  trial.  The  deep  feeling  that  they  had  of  their  own 
weakness  induced  them  to  seek  the  aid  and  succour  of 
God,  to  watch  and  pray  and  humble  themselves  so  as  not 
to  enter  into  temptation  "  (Letter  875). 

2  John  xii.  31. 
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experience,  with  fresh  strength,  and  new  merits  for 
heaven  ;  with  an  increase  of  sympathy,  too,  for 
them  that  are  tempted;  with  feelings  of  kindness 
and  charity  towards  those  that  fall;  with  zeal  to 
aid  them,  and  in  aiding  them  to  raise  himself  yet 
higher,  and  to  maintain  his  course  along  the  right 
road. 

"  Whenever  you  perceive  that  you  are  tempted/' 
says  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  "  do  as  children  when  they 
see  a  wolf  or  bear.  They  immediately  run  to  the 
protection  of  father  or  mother,  or  at  least  cry  out 
to  them  for  help.  Do  you  have  recourse  in  the 
same  way  to  God,  calling  for  His  mercy  and  help. 
This  is  the  remedy  taught  us  by  Our  Lord  Himself : 
'  Pray,  that  you  enter  not  into  temptation.'  "* 

In  fine,  it  would  be  well  to  have  these  words  of 
Holy  Scripture  constantly  before  the  mind:  "Blessed 
is  the  man  that  endureth  temptation;  for  when  he 
hath  been  proved,  he  shall  receive  the  crown  of  life, 
which  God  hath  promised  to  them  that  love  Him."2 
"  He  that  striveth  for  the  mastery  is  not  crowned 
except  he  strive  lawfully."3  We  trust  that  we  have 
been  able  to  throw  a  little  light  upon  these  rules, 
and  may  they  be  faithfully  observed  by  all  who  are 
visited  by  tribulation. 

1  Matt.  xxvi.  41  ;  Introduction  to  the  Devout  Life,  part  4, 
chap.  vii. 

2  James  i.  12.  3  2  Tim.  ii.  5. 


CHAPTER  IV 

ON  TEMPTATIONS  AGAINST  PURITY 

Beyond  all  doubt  temptations  against  holy  purity 
are  amongst  the  greatest  sufferings  that  can  afflict 
a  man.1 

Since  the  soul  is  the  principle  of  life  and  being  to 
the  body,  soul  and  body  are  substantially  united  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  body  can  act  physically 
upon  the  soul.2  This  action  may  consist  of  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  soul  by  the  resistance  and  struggle 
of  the  sensual  part  against  the  spiritual,  when  carnal 
appetites  crave  for  satisfaction.  As  the  soul  is  a 
simple  and  spiritual  substance,  it  becomes  a  severe 
trial  and  probation  for  it  to  be  exposed  to  the 
humiliating  danger  of  surrendering  to  the  evil  ten- 
dencies of  a  composite  and  material  body,  with  all 
the  cravings  of  the  animal  nature.  In  fact,  the 
material  desires  of  the  human  body  are  even  worse 
than  they  are  in  the  lower  creatures,  since  these  are 

1  In  the  reading  of  this  chapter  it  should  be  remembered 
that  what  we  have  said  on  Temptation  and  Sin  applies 
equally,  and  in  a  special  manner,  to  the  kind  of  sin  spoken 
of  here.  Scrupulous  persons  must  never  forget  that  to 
commit  a  sin  in  these  matters  it  is  not  enough  to  be 
tempted. 

2  According  to  Cardinal  Zigliara.  it  is  more  strictly 
correct  to  say  that  the  soul  acts  upon  itself  through  the 
medium  of  the  body.  Cf.  Summa  Philosophies,  Psychologia, 
lib.  i.,  chap.  ii. 
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at  peace  as  soon  as  their  appetites  are  satisfied.  If 
man  once  grants  a  concession  to  the  suggestion  of 
temptation,  he  is  the  more  likely  to  yield  on  each 
future  occasion.  The  more  he  humours  carnal  im- 
pulse, the  more  does  the  flesh  rebel.  It  grows  in- 
satiable. One  act  of  surrender  prepares  the  next.i 
Very  often  the  evils  of  impure  passion  have  some 
relation  to  the  state  of  health,  but  in  any  case,  if  a 
free  rein  be  allowed  to  animal  cravings,  all  strength 
must  quickly  be  exhausted,  whether  of  body  or  of 
will.  Examples  of  this  fearful  state  are  but  too 
frequent,  as  may  be  seen  from  works  of  moral 
theology  or  medicine  that  treat  of  this  delicate 
subject.  On  this  point  they  show  no  difference  of 
opinion.2  The  shameful  vice  that  silently  works 
such  havoc  in  human  society,  degrades  the  soul, 
perverts  the  heart,  obscures  the  reason,  and  ruins 
health.  Bourdaloue  writes:  "  Solomon  was  easily 
induced  to  fall  down  before  idols  of  stone  after  he 
had  worshipped  idols  of  flesh,  and  the  light  of  his 
intellect  was  soon  darkened  when  he  had  wasted 
his  affections  on  wicked  creatures.'3  So  St.  Al- 
phonsus  Liguori  says  with  reason  that  this  kind  of 
sin  destroys  the  greatest  number  of  souls,4  because 
obstinacy  in  evil  is  a  natural  consequence  of  it,6 

1  The  language  of  Byron  in  the  midst  of  worldly  pleasure 
is  a  good  illustration  of  this. 

2  Cf.  La  Theologie  Morale  el  les  Sciences  Medicates,  par 
le  P.  Debreyne;  Pastoral-Medizin,  von  Dr.  Capellmann; 
Education  de  Soi-mime,  par  Dr.  Tissot. 

3  Sermon  sur  VImpurete. 

4  Theol.  Moral,  lib.  iii.,  tract,  iv. 

5  (Euvres  Completes,  edit.  Dujardin,  t.  xv.,  serm.  45. 
In  this  sermon  he  quotes  a  number  of  texts  relating  to 
the  evils  of  impurity.     From  St.  Jerome  he  borrows  these 


